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CHESTERFIELD 


HILIP DORMER STANHOPE, fourth Ear] of Chesterfield, am accom- 
plished courtier, diplomatist, and scholar, was born in London, Septem- 

ber 22, 1694. He was the son of the third Harl of Chesterfield, and after 
studying at Trinity Hall, Cambridge University, made a tour of the Con- 
tinent in 1714, and, having the ambition to become an orator, entered 
Parliament the next year as member for Saint Germains. He succeeded to 
the earldom in 1726 and thenceforward sat in the House of Lords, where 
he soon became known as an able and eloquent debater. Between 1734 
and 1741 he actively opposed the public measures of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration, and some of his speeches during this period won the hearty 
admiration of even his opponents. He was given the post of lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland in 1745, and of secretary of state in 1746, but in 1748, owing 
to increasing deafness and ill health, resigned his secretaryship, and for 
the rest of his life manifested very little interest in political affairs. 
Henceforward he devoted himself to pleasure, the patronage of literature, 
and the training of his son Philip, with whom he began his famous cor- 
respondence in 1737, when the boy was but five years old, which continued 
until the son’s death in 1760. These “ Letters Written by the Earl of Ches- 
terfield to His Son,” which were published in 1774 by his son’s widow, have 
been greatly admired for their literary style; but they have been criticised 
for their immorality. After his son’s death Chesterfield adopted a distant 
cousin as his grandson and heir, and for a period of ten years addressed 
to him a series of letters similar in character to the earlier correspondence, 
These were printed entire in 1890 as ‘‘ Chesterfield’s Letters to His God- 
son.” His letters have always been widely read and upon them rests his 
literary reputation. He died in London, March 24, 1773. He was a success- 
ful diplomat, and his ability as a statesman was shown to great advantage 
in a firm yet popular administration of affairs during a critical period in 
Trish history, 


ON LICENSING GIN-SHOPS 


[This speech, which was delivered in the House of Lords, February 21, 
1743, relates to a bill for granting licenses to gin-shops, by which the 
ministry hoped to realize a very large annual income.] 


HE bill now under our consideration appears to me to 
deserve a much closer regard than seems to have been 
paid to it in the other House, through which it was 

hurried with the utmost precipitation, and where it passed 


almost without the formality of a debate. Nor can I think 
‘ 11763) 
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that earnestness with which some lords seem inclined to press 
it forward here consistent with the importance of the conse- 
quences which may with great reason be expected from it. 

To desire, my lords, that this bill may be considered in a 
committee, is only to desire that it may gain one step without 
opposition; that it may proceed through the forms of the 
House by stealth; and that the consideration of it may be 
delayed till the exigencies of the government shall be so great 
as not to allow time for raising the supplies by any other 
method. 

By this artifice, gross as it is, the patrons of this wonderful 
bill hope to obstruct a plain and open detection of its tendency. 
They hope, my lords, that the bill shall operate in the same 
manner with the liquor which it is intended to bring into more 
general use; and that, as those who drink spirits are drunk 
before they are well aware that they are drinking, the effects 
of this law shall be perceived before we know that we have 
made it. Their intent is, to give us a dram of policy which 
is to be swallowed before it is tasted, and which, when once 
it is swallowed, will turn our heads. 

But, my lords, I hope we shall be so cautious as to examine 
the draught which these state empirics have thought proper 
to offer us; and I am confident that a very little examination: 
will convince us of the pernicious qualities of their new prep- 
aration, and show that it can have no other effect than that 
of poisoning the public. 

The law before us, my lords, seems to be the effect of that 
practice of which it is intended likewise to be the cause, and 
to be dictated by the liquor of which it so effectually promotes 
the use; for surely it never before was conceived, by any man 
entrusted with the administration of public affairs, to raise 
taxes by the destruction of the people. 
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Nothing, my lords, but the destruction of all the most 
laborious and useful part of the nation can be expected from 
the license which is now proposed to be given, not only to 
drunkenness, but to drunkenness of the most detestable and 
dangerous kind; to the abuse not only of intoxicating, but of 
poisonous liquors. 

Nothing, my lords, is more absurd than to assert that the 
use of spirits will be hindered by the bill now before us, or 
indeed that it will not be in a very great degree promoted by 
it. For what produces all kind of wickedness but the pros- 
pect of impunity on one part, or the solicitation of oppor- 
tunity on the other? Either of these have too frequently 
been sufficient to overpower the sense of morality, and even 
of religion; and what is not to be feared from them when they 
shall unite their force and operate together, when tempta- 
tions shall be increased and terror taken away? 

It is allowed by those who have hitherto disputed on either 
side of this question that the people appear obstinately enam- 
ored of this new liquor. It is allowed on both parts that this 
liquor corrupts the mind and enervates the body, and destroys 
vigor and virtue, at the same time that it makes those who 
drink it too idle and feeble for work; and, while it impover- 
ishes them by the present expense, disables them from retriev- 
ing its ill consequences by subsequent industry. 

It might be imagined, my lords, that those who had thus 
far agreed would not easily find any occasions of dispute. 
Nor would any man, unacquainted with the motives by which 
parliamentary debates are too often influenced, suspect that 
after the pernicious qualities of this liquor, and the general 
inclination among the people to the immoderate use of it, 
had been thus fully admitted, it could be afterward inquired 
whether it ought to be made more common; whether this 
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universal thirst for poison ought to be encouraged by the leg- 
islature, and whether a new statute ought to be made, to 
secure drunkards in the gratification of their appetites. 

To pretend, my lords, that the design of this bill is to pre- 
vent or diminish the use of spirits is to trample upon com- 
mon sense and to violate the rules of decency as well as of 
reason. For when did any man hear that a commodity was 
prohibited by licensing its sale,or that to offer and refuse is 
the same action? 

It is indeed pleaded that it will be made dearer by the 
tax which is proposed, and that the increase of the price will 
diminish the number of the purchasers; but it is at the same 
time expected that this tax shall supply the expense of a war 
on the Continent. It is asserted, therefore, that the consump- 
tion of spirits will be hindered; and yet that it will be such 
as may be expected to furnish, from a very small tax, a rey- 
enue sufficient for the support of armies, for the re-establish- 
ment of the Austrian family, and the repressing of the attempts 
of France. 

Surely, my lords, these expectations are not very consistent; 
nor can it be imagined that they are both formed in the 
same head, though they may be expressed by the same mouth. 
It is, however, some recommendation of a statesman, when, 
of his assertions, one can be found reasonable or true; and 
in this, praise cannot be denied to our present ministers. 
For though it is undoubtedly false that this tax will lessen 
the consumption of spirits, it is certainly true that it will pro- 
duce a very large revenue —a revenue that will not fail but 
with the people from whose debaucheries it arises. 

Our ministers will therefore have the same honor with their 
predecessors, of having given rise to a new fund; not indeed — 
for the payment of our debts, but for much more valuable 
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purposes; for the cheering of our hearts under oppression, 
and for the ready support of those debts which we have lost 
all hopes of paying. They are resolved, my lords, that the 
nation which no endeavors can make wise shall, while they 
are at its head, at least be very merry; and, since public 
happiness is the end of government, they seem to imagine 
that they shall deserve applause by an expedient which will 
enable every man to lay his cares asleep, to drown sorrow, and 
lose in the delights of drunkenness both the public miseries 
and his own. 

Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but vice prohibited, let 
the difficulties in executing the law be what they will. Would 
you lay a tax on the breach of the ten commandments? 
Would not such a tax be wicked and scandalous; because it 
would imply an indulgence to all those who could pay the 
tax? Is not this a reproach most justly thrown by Protestants 
upon the Church of Rome? Was it not the chief cause of the 
Reformation? And will you follow a precedent which 
brought reproach and ruin upon those that introduced it? 
This is the very case now before us. You are going to lay 
a tax, and consequently to indulge a sort of drunkenness, 
which almost necessarily produces a breach of every one of 
the ten commandments? Can you expect the reverend bench 
will approve of this? I am convinced they will not; and 
therefore I wish I had seen it full upon this oceasion. I am 
sure I have seen it much fuller upon other occasions in which 
religion had no such deep concern. 

We have already, my lords, several sorts of funds in this 
nation, so many that a man must have a good deal of learn- : 
ing to be master of them. Thanks to his Majesty, we have 
now among us the most learned man of the nation in this way. 
I wish he would rise up and tell us what name we are to 
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give this new fund. We have already the Civil List Fund, 
the Sinking Fund, the Aggregate Fund, the South Sea Fund, 
and God knows how many others. What name are we to 
give this new fund I know not, unless we are to call it the 
Drinking Fund. It may perhaps enable the people of a cer- 
tain foreign territory [Hanover] to drink claret, but it will 
disable the people of this kingdom from drinking anything 
else but gin; for when a man has, by gin-drinking, rendered 
himself unfit for labor or business, he can purchase nothing 
else; and then the best thing he can do is to drink on till 
he dies. 

Surely, my lords, men of such unbounded benevolence as 
our present ministers deserve such honors as were never paid 
before: they deserve to bestride a butt upon every sign-post in 
the city, or to have their figures exhibited as tokens where 
this liquor is to be sold by the license which they have pro- 
cured. They must be at least remembered to future ages as 
the “happy politicians” who, after all expedients for raising 
taxes had been employed, discovered a new method of drain- 
ing the last relics of the public wealth and added a new rev- 
enue to the government. Nor will those who shall hereafter 
enumerate the several funds now established among us forget, 
among the benefactors to their country, the illustrious authors 
of the Drinking Fund. 

May I be allowed, my lords, to congratulate my country- 
men and fellow subjects upon the happy times which are now 
approaching, in which no man will be disqualified from the 
privilege of being drunk; when all discontent and disloyalty 
shall be forgotten, and the people, though now considered by 
the ministry as enemies, shall acknowledge the leniency of 
that government under which all restraints are taken away ? 

But, to a bill for such desirable purposes, it would be 
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proper, my lords, to prefix a preamble, in which the kindness 
of our intentions should be more fully explained, that the 
nation may not mistake our indulgence for cruelty nor con- 
sider their benefactors as their persecutors. If, therefore, 
this bill be considered and amended (for why else should it 
be considered?) in a committee, I shall humbly propose that it 
shall be introduced in this manner: “ Whereas, the designs 
of the present ministry, whatever they are, cannot be executed 
without a great number of mercenaries, which mercenaries 
cannot be hired without money; and whereas the present dis- 
position of this nation to drunkenness inclines us to believe 
that they will pay more cheerfully for the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of distilled liquors than for any other concession that 
can be made by the government; be it enacted, by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, that no man shall hereafter be denied 
the right of being drunk, on the following conditions.” 

This, my lords, to trifle no longer, is the proper preamble 
to this bill, which contains only the conditions on which the 
people of this kingdom are to be allowed henceforward to 
riot in debauchery, in debauchery licensed by law and coun- 
tenanced by the magistrates. For there is no doubt but those 
on whom the inventors of this tax shall confer authority will 
be directed to assist their masters in their design to encour- 
age the consumption of that liquor from which such large 
revenues are expected, and to multiply without end those 
licenses which are to pay a yearly tribute to the Crown. 

By this unbounded license, my lords, that price will be 
lessened from the increase of which the expectations of the 
efficacy of this law are pretended; for the number of retailers 
will lessen the value, as in all other cases, and lessen it more 
than this tax will increase it. Besides, it is to be considered 
that at present the retailer expects to be paid for the danger 
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which he incurs by an unlawful trade, and will not trust his 
reputation or his purse to the mercy of his customer without 
a profit proportioned to the hazard; but, when once the 
restraint shall be taken away, he will sell for common gain, 
and it can hardly be imagined that, at present, he subjects 
himself to informations and penalties for less than sixpence 
a gallon. 

The specious pretence on which this bill is founded, and, 
indeed, the only pretence that deserves to be termed specious, 
is the propriety of taxing vice; but this maxim of govern- 
ment has, on this oceasion, been either mistaken or perverted. 
Vice, my lords, is not properly to be taxed, but suppressed; 
and heavy taxes are sometimes the only means by which that 
suppression can be attained. Luxury, my lords, or the excess 
of that which is pernicious only by its excess, may very prop- 
erly be taxed, that such excess, though not strictly unlawful, 
may be made more difficult. But the use of those things 
which are simply hurtful, hurtful in their own nature and 
in every degree, is to be prohibited. None, my lords, ever 
heard, in any nation, of a tax upon theft or adultery, because 
a tax implies a license granted for the use of that which is 
taxed to all who shall be willing to pay it... . 

- During the course of this long debate I have endeavored 
to recapitulate and digest the arguments which have been 
advanced, and have considered them both separately and con- 
jointly; but find myself at the same distance from eo 
as when I first entered the House. 

In vindication of this bill, my lords, we have been told 
that the present law is ineffectual; that our manufacture is 
not to be destroyed, or not this year; that the security offered 
by the present bill has induced great numbers to subscribe to 
the new fund; that it has been approved by the Commons; 
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and that, if it be found ineffectual, it may be amended an- 
other session. 

All these arguments, my lords, I shall endeavor to examine, 
because I am always desirous of gratifying those great men to 
whom the administration of affairs is entrusted, and have 
always very cautiously avoided the odium of disaffection, 
which they will undoubtedly throw, in imitation of their 
predecessors, upon all those whose wayward consciences shall 
oblige them to hinder the execution of their schemes, 

With a very strong desire, therefore, though with no great 
hopes, of finding them in the right, I venture to begin my 
inquiry, and engage in the examination of their first assertion, 
that the present law against the abuse of strong liquors is 
without effect. | 
- I hope, my lords, it portends well to my inquiry that the 
first position which I have to examine is true; nor can I for- 
bear to congratulate your lordships upon having heard from 
the new ministry one assertion not to be contradicted. 

It is evident, my lords, from daily observation, and demon- 
strable from the papers upon the table, that every year since 
the enacting of the last law that vice has increased which it 
was intended to repress, and that no‘time has been so favor- 
able to the retailers of spirits as that which has passed since 
they were prohibited. 

It may therefore be expected, my lords, that, having agreed 
with the ministers in their fundamental proposition, I shall 
concur with them in the consequence which they draw from 
it, and, having allowed that the present law is ineffectual, 
should admit that another is necessary. 

But, my lords, in order to discover whether this consequence 
be necessary, it must first be inquired why the present law 
is of no force. For, my lords, it will be found, upon reflec- 
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tion, that there are certain degrees of corruption that may 
hinder the effect of the best laws. The magistrates may be 
vicious, and forbear to enforce that law by which themselves 
are condemned; they may be indolent, and inclined rather to 
-connive at wickedness, by which they are not injured them- 
selves, than to repress it by a laborious exertion of their 
authority; or they may be timorous, and, instead of awing the 
vicious, may be awed. by them. 

In any of these cases, my lords, the law is not to be con- 
demned for its inefficacy, since it only fails by the defect of 
those who are to direct its operations. The best and most 
important laws will contribute very. little to the security or 
happiness of a people, if no judges of integrity and spirit 
can be found among them. Even the most beneficial and 
useful bill that ministers can possibly imagine, a bill for lay- 
ing on our estates a tax of the fifth part of their yearly value, 
would be wholly without effect if collectors could not be 
obtained. 

I am therefore, my lords, yet doubtful whether the ineffi- 
cacy of the law now subsisting necessarily obliges us to pro- 
vide another; for those that declared it to be useless owned, 
at the same time, that no man endeavored to enforce it, so that 
perhaps its only defect may be that it will not execute itself. 
Nor, though I should allow that the law is at present impeded 
by difficulties which cannot be broken through, but by men 
of more spirit and dignity than the ministers may be inclined 
to trust with commissions of the peace, yet it can only be 
collected that another law is necessary, not that the law now 
proposed will be of any advantage. 

Great use has been made of the inefficacy of the present law 
to decry the proposal made by the noble lord [a member of 
the Opposition] for laying a high duty upon these pernicious 
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liquors. High duties have already, as we are informed, been 
tried without advantage. High duties are at this hour 
imposed upon those spirits which are retailed, yet we see them 
every day sold in the streets without the payment of the tax 
required, and therefore it will be folly to make a second essay 
of means which have been found, by the essay of many years, 
unsuccessful. 

It has been granted on all sides in this debate, nor was it 
ever denied on any other occasion, that the consumption of 
any commodity is most easily hindered by raising its price, and 
its price is to be raised by the imposition of a duty. This, 
my lords, which is, I suppose, the opinion of every man, of 
whatever degree of experience or understanding, appears like- 
wise to have been thought of by the authors of the present 
law; and therefore they imagined that they had effectually 
provided against the increase of drunkenness by laying upon 
that liquor which should be retailed in small quantities a 
duty which none of the inferior classes of drunkards would be 
able to pay. 

Thus, my lords, they conceived that they had reformed the 
common people without infringing the pleasures of others, 
and applauded the happy contrivance by which spirits were to 
be made dear only to the poor, while every man who could 
afford to purchase two gallons was at liberty to riot at 
his ease, and, over a full-flowing bumper, look down with 
contempt upon his former companions, now ruthlessly con- 
demned to disconsolate sobriety. 

But, my lords, this intention was frustrated, and the pro- 
ject, ingenious as it was, fell to the ground; for, though they 
had laid a tax, they unhappily forgot this tax would make no 
addition to the price unless it was paid, and that it would not 
be paid unless some were empowered to collect it. 
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Here, my lords, was the difficulty: those who made the law 
were inclined to lay a tax from which themselves should be 
exempt, and therefore would not charge the liquor as it issued 
from the still; and when once it was dispersed in the hands 
of petty dealers it was no longer to be found without the 
assistance of informers, and informers could not carry on the 
business of prosecution without the consent of the people. 

It is not necessary to dwell any longer upon the law the 
repeal of which is proposed, since it appears already that it 
failed only from a partiality not easily defended, and from the 
omission of what we now propose—the collecting the duty 
from the still-head. 

If this method be followed, there will be no longer any 
need of informations or of any rigorous or new measures; the 
same officers that collect a smaller duty may levy a greater; 
nor can they be easily deceived with regard to the quantities 
that are made; the deceits, at least, that can be used, are in 
use already; they are frequently detected and suppressed; nor 
will a larger duty enable the distillers to elude the vigilance 
of the officers with more success. 

Against this proposal, therefore, the inefficacy of the pres- 
ent law can be no objection. But it is urged that such duties 
would destroy the trade of distilling; and a noble lord has 
been pleased to express great tenderness for a manufacture so 
beneficial and extensive. 

That a large duty, levied at the still, would destroy, or very 
much impair, the trade of distilling, is certainly supposed by 
those who defend it, for they proposed it only for that end: 
and what better method can they propose when they are 
called to deliberate upon a bill for the prevention of the 
excessive use of distilled liquors? 

The noble lord has been pleased kindly to inform us that. 
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the trade of distilling is very extensive; that it employs great 
numbers; and that they have arrived at an exquisite skill, 
and therefore — note well the consequence — the trade of dis- 
tilling is not to be discouraged. 

. Once more, my lords, allow me to wonder at the different 
conceptions of different understandings. It appears to me 
that since the spirits which the distillers produce are allowed 
to enfeeble the limbs and vitiate the blood, to pervert the 
heart and obscure the intellect, that the number of distillers 
should be no argument in their favor; for I never heard that 
a law against theft was repealed or delayed because thieves 
were numerous. It appears to me, my lords, that if so for- 
midable a body are confederated against the virtue or the lives 
of their fellow citizens, it is time to put an end to the havoc, 
and to interpose, while it is yet in our power to stop the 
destruction. 

So little, my lords, am I affeeted with the merit of the won- 
derful skill which the distillers are said to have attained, that 
it is, in my opinion, no faculty of great use to mankind to 
prepare palatable poison; nor shall I ever contribute my 
interest for the reprieve of a murderer because he has by 
long practice obtained great dexterity in his trade. 

_ If their liquors are so delicious that the people are tempted 
to their own destruction, let us at length, my lords, secure 
them from these fatal draughts by bursting the vials that con- 
tain them. Let us crush at once these artists in slaughter, who 
have reconciled their countrymen to sickness and to ruin, and 
spread over the pitfalls of debauchery such baits as cannot 
be resisted. 

The noble lord has, indeed, admitted that this bill may not 
be found sufficiently coercive, but gives us hopes that it may 

be improved and enforced another year, and persuades us to 
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endeavor a reformation of drunkenness by degrees, and, above 
all, to beware at present of hurting the manufacture. 

I am very far, my Jords, from thinking that there are, this 
year, any peculiar reasons for tolerating murder; nor can I 
conceive why the manufacture should be held sacred now if 
it be to be destroyed hereafter. We are, indeed, desired to 
try how far this law will operate, that we may be more able 
to proceed with due regard to this valuable manufacture. 

With regard to the operation of the law, it appears to me 
that it will only enrich the government without reforming the 
people; and I believe there are not many of a different opinion. 
If any diminution of the sale of spirits be expected from it, 
it is to be considered that this diminution will, or will not, be 
such as is desired for the reformation of the people. If it 
be sufficient, the manufacture is at an end, and all the reasons 
against a higher duty are of equal force against this; but if it 
is not sufficient, we have at least omitted part of our duty 
and have neglected the health and virtue of the people. 

I cannot, my lords, yet discover why a reprieve is desired 
for this manufacture — why the present year is not equally 
propitious to the reformation of mankind as any will be that 
may succeed it. It is true we are at war with two nations, 
and perhaps with more; but war may be better prosecuted 
without money than without men. And we but little con- 
sult the military glory of our country if we raise supplies for 
paying our armies by the destruction of those armies that we 
are contriving to pay. 

We have heard the necessity of reforming the nation by, 
degrees urged as an argument for imposing first a lighter duty, 
and afterward a heavier. This complaisance for wickedness, 
my lords, is not so defensible as that it should be battered by 
arguments in form, and therefore I shall only relate a reply 
made by Webb, the noted walker, upon a parallel occasion. 
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This man, who must be remembered by many of your lord- 
ships, was remarkable for vigor, both of mind and body, and 
lived wholly upon water for his drink, and chiefly upon veg- 
etables for his other sustenance. He was one day recom- 
mending his regimen to one of his friends who loved wine, 
and who perhaps might somewhat contribute to the prosperity 
of this spirituous manufacture, and urged him, with great 
earnestness, to quit a course of luxury by which his health and 
his intellect would equally be destroyed. The gentleman 
appeared convinced, and told him “that he would conform to 
his counsel, and thought he could not change his course of 
life at once, but would leave off strong liquors by degrees.” 
“By degrees!” says the other, with indignation. “If you 
should unhappily fall into the fire, would you caution your 
servants not to pull you out but by degrees?” 

This answer, my lords, is applicable to the present case. 
The nation is sunk into the lowest state of corruption; the 
people are not only vicious, but insolent beyond example. 
They not only break the laws, but defy them; and yet some 
of your lordships are for reforming them by degrees! 

I am not so easily persuaded, my lords, that our ministers 
really intend to supply the defects that may hereafter be 
discovered in this bill. It will doubtless produce money, per- 
haps much more than they appear to expect from it. I doubt 
not but the licensed retailers will be more than fifty thousand, 
and the quantity retailed must increase with the number of. 
retailers. As the bill will, therefore, answer all the ends 
intended by it, I do not expect to see it altered; for I have 
never observed ministers desirous of amending their own 
errors unless they are such as have caused a deficiency in the 
revenue. 

Besides my lords, it is not certain that, when this fund is” 
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mortgaged to the public creditors, they ean prevail upon the 
Commons to change the security. They may continue the bill 
in force for the reasons, whatever they are, for which they 
have passed it; and the good intentions of our ministers, how- 
ever sincere, may be defeated, and drunkenness, legal drunk- 
enness, established in the nation. 

This, my lords, is very reasonable, and therefore we ought 
to exert ourselves for the safety of the nation while the 
power is yet in our own hands, and, without regard to the 
opinion or proceedings of the other House, show that we are 

yet the chief guardians of the people. 

_ The ready compliance of the Commons with the measures 
- proposed in this bill has been mentioned here, ‘with a view, I 
_ suppose, of influencing us, but surely by those who had for- 
| gotten our independence or resigned their own. It is not 
only the right, but the duty of either House, to deliberate, 
without regard to the determinations of the other; for how 
should the nation receive any benefit from the distinet powers 
that compose the legislature unless the determinations are 
without influence upon each other? If either the example or 
authority of the Commons can divert us from following our 
own convictions, we are no longer part of the legislature; we 
have given up our honors and our privileges, and what then 
is our concurrence but slavery, or our suffrage but an echo? 

The only argument, therefore, that now remains, is the 
expediency of gratifying those by whose ready subscription 
the exigencies our new statesmen have brought upon us have 
been supported, and of continuing the security by which they 
have been encouraged to such liberal contributions. 

Public credit, my lords, is indeed of very great importance; 
but public credit can never be long supported without publie 
virtue; nor indeed, if the government could mortgage the 
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morals and health of the people, would it be just and rational 
to confirm the bargain. If the ministry can raise money only 
by the destruction of their fellow subjects, they ought to 
abandon those schemes for which the money is necessary; for 
what calamity can be equal to unbounded wickedness? 

But, my lords, there is no necessity fora choice which may 
cost our ministers so much regret; for the same subscriptions 
may be procured by an offer of the same advantages to a fund 
of any other kind, and the sinking fund will easily supply 
any deficiency that might be suspected in another scheme. 

To confess the truth, I should feel very little pain from an 
account that the nation was for some time determined to be 
less liberal of their contributions; and that money was with- 
held till it was known in what expeditions it was to be em- 
ployed, to what princes subsidies were to be paid, and what 
advantages were to be purchased by it for our country. I 
should rejoice, my lords, to hear that the lottery by which the 
deficiencies of this duty are to be supplied was not filled, and 
that the people were grown at last wise enough to discern the 
fraud and to prefer honest ecommerce, by which all may be 
gainers, to a game by which the greatest number must cer- 
tainly be losers. : 

The lotteries, my lords, which former ministers have pro- 
posed, have always been censured by those who saw their 
nature and their tendency. They have been considered as 
legal cheats, by which the ignorant and the rash are defrauded, 
and the subtle and avaricious often enriched; they have been 
allowed to divert the people from trade and to alienate them 
from useful industry. A man who is uneasy in his cireum- 
stances and idle in his disposition collects the remains of his 
fortune and buys tickets in a lottery, retires from business, 
indulges himself in laziness, and waits, in some obscure place, 
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the event of his adventure. Another, instead of employing 
his stock in trade, rents a garret, and makes it his business, 
by false intelligence and chimerical alarms, to raise and sink 
the price of tickets alternately, and takes advantage of the lies 
which he has himself invented. 

Such, my lords, is the traffic that is produced by this scheme 
of getting money; nor were these inconveniences unknown to 
the present ministers in the time of their predecessors, whom 
they never ceased to pursue with the loudest clamors whenever 
the exigencies of the government reduced them to a lottery. 

If I, my lords, might presume to recommend to our minis- 
ters the most probable method of raising a large sum for the 
payment of the troops of the Electorate, I should, instead of 
the tax and lottery now proposed, advise them to establish a 
certain number of licensed wheelbarrows on which the laud- 
ble trade of thimble and button might be carried on for the 
support of the war, and shoe-boys might contribute to the 
defence of the house of Austria by rafiling for apples. 

Having now, my lords, examined, with the utmost candor, 
all the reasons which have been offered in defence of the bill, 
I cannot conceal the result of my inquiry. The arguments 
have had so little effect upon my understanding, that, as 
every man judges of others by himself, I cannot believe that 
they have any influence even upon those that offer them, and 
therefore I am convinced that this bill must be the result of 
considerations which have been hitherto concealed, and is 
intended to promote designs which are never to be discovered 
by the authors before their execution. 

With regard to these motives and designs, however art- 
fully concealed, every lord in this House is at liberty to offer 
his conjectures. 

When I consider, my lords, the tendency of this bill, I find 
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it calculated only for the propagation of diseases, the suppres- 
sion of industry, and the destruction of mankind. I find it 
the most fatal engine that ever was pointed at a people; an 
engine by which those who are not killed will be disabled, 
and those who preserve their limbs will be deprived of their 
senses. 

This bill, therefore, appears to be designed only to thin the 
ranks of mankind, and to disburden the world of the multi- 
tudes that inhabit it; and is perhaps the strongest proof of 
political sagacity that our new ministers have yet exhibited. 
They well know, my lords, that they are universally detested, 
and that, whenever a Briton is destroyed, they are freed from 
an enemy; they have therefore opened the flood-gates of gin 
upon the nation, that, when it is less numerous, it may be more 
easily governed. 

Other ministers, my lords, who had not attained to so great 
a knowledge in the art of making war upon their country, 
when they found their enemies clamorous and bold, used to 
awe them with prosecutions and penalties, or destroy them like 
burglars, with prisons and with gibbets. But every age, my 
lords, produces some improvement; and every nation, however 
degenerate, gives birth, at some happy period of time, to men 
of great and enterprising genius. It is our fortune to be wit- 
nesses of a new discovery in politics. We may congratulate 
ourselves upon being contemporaries with those men who 
have shown that hangmen and halters are unnecessary in a 
state; and that ministers may escape the reproach of destroy- 
ing their enemies by inciting them to destroy themselves. 

This new method may, indeed, have upon different consti- 
tutions a different operation; it may destroy the lives of some 
and the senses of others; but either of these effects will answer 

the purposes of the ministry, to whom it is indifferent, pro- 
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vided the nation becomes insensible, whether pestilence or 
lunacy prevails among them. Either mad or dead the great- 
est part of the people must quickly be, or there is no hope of 
the continuance of the present ministry. 

For this purpose, my lords, what could have been invented 
more efficacious than an establishment of a certain number of 
shops at which poison may be vended — poison so prepared 
as to please the palate while it wastes the strength, and 
only kills by intoxication? From the first instant that any of 
the enemies of the ministry shall grow clamorous and turbu- 
lent, a crafty hireling may lead him to the ministerial slaugh- 
ter-house and ply him with their wonder-working liquor till 
he is no longer able to speak or think; and, my lords, no man 
can be more agreeable to our ministers than he that can 
neither speak nor think, except those who speak without 
thinking. 

But, my lords, the ministers ought to reflect that though 
all the people of the present age are their enemies yet they 
have made no trial of the temper and inclinations of pos- 
terity. _ Our successors may be of opinions very different from 
ours. They may perhaps approve of wars on the Continent, 
while our plantations are insulted and our trade obstructed; 
they may think the support of the house of Austria of more 
importance to us than our own defence; and may perhaps so 
far differ from their fathers as to imagine the treasures of 
Britain very properly employed in supporting the troops and 
increasing the splendor of a foreign Electorate. 
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| FOHN WESLEY, the founder of Methodism, was born at Epworth, 
Lincolnshire, where his father was rector, June 28, 1703. He was 
educated at the Charterhouse School and Christ Church College, Oxford, 
and after his ordination as a clergyman was for a time curate to his 
father. He presently returned to Oxford as Fellow of Lincoln College, 
and at the University he and his brother Charles were scoffingly known 
as ‘‘ Methodists,’ on account of their strict performance of religious 
duties.~ In 1735 he went to Georgia as a missionary and was for some 
little time rector of Christ Church, Savannah, in which office he was noted 
for his extreme High Church views. He returned to England in 1738 and 
shortly afterwards visited Count Zinzendorf on the Continent and carefully 
studied Moravian methods. On account of his exclusion from the churches 
of the Establishment in 1739, by reason of his supposed heretical opinions, 
be began preaching in the fields and private houses, and in November of 
that year he opened an old foundry in Moorfields, London, for preaching 
Bervices. Thenceforward his life was devoted to preaching, forming new 
societies and providing them with ministers. He instituted class meetings 
in 1742 and two years later held his first conference at the Foundry 
Chapel. In 1748 he opened Kingswood School at Bristol, the first institu- 
tion of learning among the Methodists. His followers separated them- 
selves from the Calvinistic Methodist party of Whitefield in 1770, but Wesley 
himself resisted as long as possible the desire of his followers to establish 
themselves as a denomination independent of the Anglican Church. 
Methodism made great strides during his lifetime throughout Hngland 
and America, and in 1770 Wesley was obliged to send Asbury and others 
to take charge of the Methodist societies in the colonies. His death 
occurred in London, November 2, 1791. He is said to have preached 40,000 
Sermons and travelled 250,000 miles during his long and active career. 
Many editions of his works have been issued, consisting of sermons, jour- 
nals, correspondence, controversial treatises, and Biblical commentaries. 


SERMON: GOD’S LOVE TO FALLEN MAN 


‘Not as the transgression, so is the free gift.”—Romans vy, 15. 


OW exceedingly common and how bitter is the outcry 
against our first parent for the mischief which he 
not only brought upon himself, but entailed upon 

his latest posterity! It was by his wilful rebellion against 


God “that sin entered into the world.” “By one man’s 
(1783) 
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disobedience,” as the Apostle observes, the many, as many as 
were then in the loins of their forefathers, were made, or con- 
stituted sinners: not. only deprived of the favor of God, but 
also of his image, of all virtue, righteousness, and true holiness, 
and sunk partly into the image of the devil, in pride, malice, 
and all other diabolical tempers; partly into the image of the 
brute, being fallen under the dominion of brutal passions and 
grovelling appetites. Hence also death entered into the world 
with all its forerunners and attendants; pain, sickness, and a 
whole train of uneasy as well as unholy passions and tempers. 

“For all this we may thank Adam ” has been echoed down 
from generation to generation. The self-same charge has 
been repeated in every age and everynation where the oracles 
of God are known, in which alone this grand and important 
event has been discovered to the children of men. Has not 
your heart, and probably your lips, too, joined in the general 
charge? How few are there of those who believe the scrip- 
tural relation of the fall of man that have not entertained 
the same thought concerning our first parent, severely con- 
demning him that, through wilful disobedience to the sole 
command of his Creator, 


** Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


Nay, it were well if the charge rested here: but it is certain 
it does not. It cannot be denied that it frequently glances 
from Adam to his Creator. - Have not thousands, even of 
those that are called Christians, taken the liberty to call his 
mercy, if not his justice also, into question, on this very 
account? Some indeed have done this a little more modestly, 
in an oblique and indirect manner: but others have thrown 
aside the mask and asked, “ Did not God foresee that Adam 
would abuse his liberty? And did he not know the baneful | 
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consequences which this must naturally have on all his pos- 
terity? And why then did he permit that disobedience? 
(Was it not easy for the Almighty to have prevented it?” He 
certainly did foresee the whole. This cannot be denied. 
“For known unto God are all his works from the beginning 
of the world.” (Rather from all eternity, as the words 
dx dtdvos properly signify.) And it was undoubtedly in 
his power to prevent it; for he hath all power both in heaven 
and earth. But it was known to him at the same time that 
it was best upon the whole not to prevent it. He knew 
that “not as the transgression, so is the free gift: ” that the 
evil resulting from the former was not as the good resulting 
from the latter, not worthy to be compared with it. He saw 
that to permit the fall of the first man was far best for man- 
kind in general: that abundantly more good than evil would 
accrue to the posterity of Adam by his fall: that if “sin 
abounded” thereby over all the earth, yet grace “ would much 
more abound: ” yea, and that to every individual of the human 
race, unless it was his own choice. 

It is exceedingly strange that hardly anything has been 
written, or at least published, on this subject: nay, that it 
has been so little weighed or understood Ly the generality 
of Christians: especially considering that it is not a matter 
of mere curiosity, but a truth of the deepest importance; it 
being impossible, on any other principle, 


“To assert a gracious Providence, 
And justify the ways of God with men:” 


and considering withal how plain this important truth is to 
all sensible and candid inquirers. May the Lover of Men 
open the eyes of our understanding to perceive clearly that 
by the fall of Adam mankind in general have gained a 
eapacity, 
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First, of being more holy and happy on earth, and, 

Secondly, of being more happy in heaven than otherwise 
they could have been. 

And, first, mankind in general have gained by the fall 
of Adam a capacity of attaining more holiness and happi- 
ness on earth than it would have been possible for them to 
attain if Adam had not fallen. For if Adam had not 
fallen Christ had not died. Nothing can be more clear than 
this: nothing more undeniable: the more thoroughly we 
consider the point, the more deeply shall we be convinced 
of it. Unless all the partakers of human nature had 
received that deadly wound in Adam it would not have been 
needful for the Son of God to take our nature upon him. 
Do you not see that this was the very ground of his coming 
into the world? ‘“ By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin. And thus death passed upon all” through 
him “in whom all men sinned.” ‘Was it not to remedy this 
very thing that “the Word was made flesh?” that “as in 
Adam all died, so in Christ all might be made alive?” ; 

Unless, then, many had been made sinners by the disobedi- 
ence of one, by the obedience of one many would not have 
been made righteous. So there would have been no room . 
for that amazing display of the Son of God’s love to mankind. 
There would have been no occasion for his “ being obedient | 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” It could not then , 
have been said, to the astonishment of all the hosts of heaven, 
“ God so loved the world,” yea, the ungodly world, which had 
no thought or desire of returning to him, “that he gave his - 
Son” out of his bosom, his only-begotten Son, “to the end 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” d 

Neither could we then have said, “ God was in Christ recon- - 
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eiling the world to himself: ” or that he “ made him to be sin,” 
that is, a sin-offering “ for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God through him.” There 
would have been no such occasion for such “an Advocate 
with the Father ¥ as “Jesus Christ the Righteous: ” neither 
for his appearing “at the right hand of God to make inter- 
cession for us.” 

What is the necessary consequence of this? It is this: 
there could then have been no such thing as faith in God, 
thus loving the world, giving his only Son for us men and 
for our salvation. There could have been no such thing as 
faith in the Son of God “as loving us and giving himself 
for us.” There could have been no faith in the Spirit of 
God as renewing the image of God in our hearts, as raising 
us from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness. 
Indeed, the whole privilege of justification by faith could 
have no existence; there could have been no redemption in 
the blood of Christ: neither could Christ have been ‘‘ made 
of God unto us,” either “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, or redemption.” 

And the same grand blank which was in our faith must 
likewise have been in our love. We might have loved the 
‘Author of our being, the Father of angels and men, as our 
Creator and Preserver: we might have said, “O Lord our 
_ Governor, how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” But 
we could not have loved him under the nearest and dearest 
relation “as delivering up his Son for us all.” We might 
have loved the Son of God as being the “ brightness of his 
Father’s glory, the express image of his person” (although 
this ground seems to belong rather to the inhabitants of 
heaven than earth). But we could not have loved him as 
“bearing our sins in his own body on the tree,” and “ by 
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that one oblation of himself once offered, making a full 
oblation, sacrifice, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” We could not have been “made conformable to his 
death,” nor “have known the power of his resurrection.” 
We could not have loved the Holy Ghost as revealing to us 
the Father and the Son, as opening the eyes of our under- 
standing, bringing us out of the darkness into his marvellous 
light, renewing the image of God in our soul, and sealing us 
unto the day of redemption. So that, in truth, what is now 
“in the sight of God, even the Father,” not of fallible men, 
“pure religion and undefiled” would then have had no 
being: inasmuch as it wholly depends on those grand prin- 
ciples, “ By grace ye are saved through faith: ” and “ Jesus 
Christ is of God made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.” 

We see then what unspeakable advantage we derive from 
the fall of our first parent with regard to faith: faith both 
in God the Father, who spared not his own Son, his only 
Son, but ‘wounded him >for our transgressions” and 
“bruised him for our iniquities: ” and in God the Son, who 
poured out his soul for us transgressors and washed us in 
his own blood. We see what advantage we derive therefrom 
with regard to the love of God, both of God the Father and 
God the Son. The chief ground of this love, as long as we 
remain in the body, is plainly declared by the Apostle, “ We 
love him because he first loved us.” But the greatest instance 
of his love had never been given if Adam had not fallen. 

And as our faith, both in God the Father and the Son, 
receives an unspeakable increase, if not its very being, from 
this grand event, as does also our love both of the Father 
and the Son: so does the love of our neighbor also, our 
benevolence to all mankindjwhich cannot but increase in 
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the same proportion with our faith and love of God. ~ For 
who does not apprehend the force of that inference drawn 
by the loving Apostle, “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” If God so loved us— 
observe, the stress of the argument lies on this very point: 
so loved us! as to deliver up his only Son to die a cursed 
death for our salvation. ‘‘ Beloved, what manner of love is 
this ” wherewith God hath loved us, so as to give his only 
Son, in glory equal with the Father, in majesty co-eternal? 
What manner of love is this wherewith the only-begotten Son 
of God hath loved us, as to empty himself, as far as possible, 
of his eternal Godhead; as to divest himself of that glory which 
We had with the Father before the world began; as to “ take 
upon.him the form of a servant, being found in fashion as a 
man!” ‘And then to humble himself still further, “ being 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross!” If God 
so loved us, how ought we to love one another? But this 
motive to brotherly love had been totally wanting if Adam 
had not fallen. Consequently we could not then have loved 
one another in so high a degree as we may now. Nor 
could there have been that height and depth in the com- 
mand of our Blessed Lord, “ As I have loved you, so love 
one another.” 

Such gainers may we be by Adam’s fall, with regard both 
to the love of God and of our neighbor. ~ But there is another 
grand point, which, though little adverted to, deserves our 
deepest consideration. By that one act of our first parent, 
not only “sin entered the world,” but pain also, and was alike 
entailed on his whole posterity. And herein appeared, not 
only the justice, but the unspeakable goodness of God. For 
how much good does he continually bring out of this evil! 
How much holiness and happiness out of pain! 
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How innumerable are the benefits which God conveys to 
the children of men through the channel of sufferings, so 
that it might well-be said, “ What are termed afflictions in 
the language of men are in the language of God styled 
blessings.” Indeed, had there been no suffering in the world, 
a considerable part of religion, yea, and in some respects, 
the most excellent part, could have had no place therein: 
since the very existence of it depends on our suffering: so 
that had there been no pain it could have had no being. 
Upon this foundation, even our suffering, it is evident all 
our passive graces are built; yea, the noblest of all Chris- 
tian graces, love enduring all things. Here is the ground for 
resignation to God, enabling us to say from the heart, mm 
every trying hour, “It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth 
him good.” “Shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” And what a glorious 
spectacle is this! Did it not constrain even a heathen to 
ery out, “ Hece spectaculum Deo dignum!” See a sight 
worthy of God: a good man struggling with adversity, and 
superior to it. Here is the ground for confidence in God, 
both with regard to what we feel and with regard to what 
we should fear, were it not that our soul is calmly stayed on 
him. What room could there be for trust in God if there 
was no such thing as pain or danger? Who might not say 
then, “ The cup which my Father had given me, shall I not 
drink it?” It is by suffermgs that our faith is tried, and, 
therefore, made more acceptable to God. It is in the day 
of trouble that we have occasion to say, “ Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” And this is well pleasing to God, 
that. we should own him in the face of danger; in defiance 
of sorrow, sickness, pain, or death. 

( Again: Had there been neither natural nor moral evil 
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in the world, what must have become of patience, meekness, 


gentleness, long-suffering? It is manifest they could have 
had no being: seeing all these have evil for their object. 
If, therefore, evil had never entered into the world, neither 
could these have had any place in it. For who could have 
returned good for evil, had there been no evil-doer in the 
universe? How had it been possible, on that supposition, to 
overcome evil with good? 

Will you say, “But all these graces might have been 
divinely infused into the hearts of men.” Undoubtedly they 
might: but if they had, there would have been no use or 
exercise for them. Whereas in the present state of things 
we can never long want occasion to exercise them. And the 
more they are exercised, the more all our graces are strength- 
ened and increased. And in the same proportion as our resig- 
nation, our confidence in God, our patience and fortitude, our 
meekness, gentleness, and long-suffering, together with our 
faith and love of God and man increase, must our happiness 
increase, even in the present world. 

Yet again: As God’s permission of Adam’s fall gave all 


_ his posterity a thousand opportunities of suffering, and thereby 


of exercising all those passive graces which increase both 
their holiness and happiness: so it gives them opportunities 
of doing good in numberless instances, of exercising them- 
selves in various good works, which otherwise could have had 


‘no being. And what exertions of benevolence, of compas- 


sion, of godlike mercy, had been totally prevented! Whe 
could then have said to the lover of men,— 


“Thy mind throughout my life be shown, 
While listening to the wretches’ cry, 
The widow’s or the orphan’s groan; 
On mercy’s wings I swiftly fly, 
The poor and needy to relieve; 
Myself, my all for them to give ’’? 
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It is the just observation of a benevolent man,— 


** All worldly joys are less, 
Than that one joy of doing kindnesses.’’ 


Surely in keeping this commandment, if no other, there is 
great reward. “ As we have time, let us do good unto all 
men;” good of every kind and in every degree. Accord- 
ingly the more good we do (other circumstances being equal), 
the happier we shall be. The more we deal our bread to the 
hungry, and cover the naked with garments; the more we 
relieve the stranger, and visit them that are sick or in prison: 
the more kind offices we do to those that groan under the vari- 
ous evils of human life,— the more comfort we receive even 
in the present world; the greater the recompense we have in 
our own bosom. 

To sum up what has been said under this head: As the 
more holy we are upon earth, the more happy we must be 
(seeing there is an inseparable connection between holiness 
and happiness); as the more good we do to others, the more 
of present reward redounds into our own bosom: even as 
our sufferings for God lead us to rejoice in him “ with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory: ” therefore the fall of Adam 
first, by giving us an opportunity of being far more holy; 
secondly, by giving us the occasions of doing innumerable 
good works which otherwise could not have been done; and, 
thirdly, by putting it into our power to suffer for God, 
whereby “the Spirit of glory and of God rests upon us; ” 
may be of such advantage to the children of men, even in the 
present life, as they will not thoroughly comprehend till they 
attain life everlasting. 

It is then we shall be enabled fully to comprehend, not 
only the advantages which accrue at the present time to the 
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‘pons of men by the fall of their first parent, but the infinitely 
greater advantages which they may reap from it in eternity. 
In order to form some conception of this we may remember 
the observation of the Apostle, “ As one star differeth from 
another star in glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead.” 
The most glorious stars will undoubtedly be those who are the 
most holy; who bear most of that image of God wherein they 
were created. The next in glory to these will be those who 
have been most abundant in good works: and next to them, 
those that have suffered most, according to the will of God. 

But what advantages in every one of these respects will the 
children of God receive in heaven by God’s permitting the 
introduction of pain upon earth in consequence of sin? By 
occasion of this they attained many holy tempers which other- 
wise could have had no being: resignation to God, confidence 
in him in times of trouble and danger, patience, meekness, 
gentleness, long-suffering, and the whole train of passive vir- 
tues. And on account of this superior holiness they will then 
enjoy superior happiness. 

Again: every one will then “receive his own reward, 
according to his own labor.” Every individual will be “ re- 
warded according to his work.” But the fall gave rise to in- 
numerable good works which could otherwise never have 
existed, such as ministering to the necessities of the saints, 
yea, relieving the distressed in every kind. And hereby in- 
numerable stars will be added to their eternal crown. Yet 
again: there will be an abundant reward in heaven, for suffer- 
ing, as well as for doing, the will of God: “ these light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a moment, work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Therefore that 
event which occasioned the entrance of suffering into the 
world has thereby occasioned to all the children of God an 
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- 
increase of glory to all eternity. For although the sufferings 
themselves will be at an end: although — 


‘“‘The-pain of life shall then be o’er, 
The anguish and distracting care; 
The sighing grief shall weep no more; 

And sin shall never enter there:” | 


— yet the joys occasioned thereby shall never end, but flow 
at God’s right hand forevermore. 

'There is one advantage more that we reap from Adam’s 
fall, which is not unworthy our attention. Unless in Adam 
all had died, being in the loins of their first parent, every 
descendant of Adam, every child of man, must have person- 
ally answered for himself to God: it seems to be a necessary 
consequence of this, that if he had once fallen, once violated 
any command of God, there would have been no possibility 
of his rising again; there was no help, but he must have 
perished without remedy. or that covenant knew not to 
show mercy: the word was, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” Now who would not rather be on the footing he is 
now; under a covenant of mercy? Who would wish to 
hazard a whole eternity upon one stake? Is it not infinitely 
more desirable to be in a state wherein, though encompassed 
with infirmities, yet. we do not run such a desperate risk, but 
if we fall we may rise again? Wherein we may say,— 


“My trespass is-grown up to heaven! 
But, far above the skies, 
In Christ abundantly forgiven, 
I see thy mercies rise! ”’ 


In Christ! Let me entreat every serious person once more 
to fix his attention here. All that has been said, all that can 
be said, on these subjects, centres in this point. The fall of 
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‘Adam produced the death of Christ! Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, Qearth! Yea,— 


“* Let earth and heaven agree, 
Angels and men be joined, 
To celebrate with me 
The Saviour of mankind; 
To adore the all-atoning Lamb, 
And bless the sound of Jesu’s Name!” 


Tf God had prevented the fall of man, the Word had never 
been made flesh: nor had we ever “seen his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father.” Those mysteries 


“which the very angels desire to 


had never been displayed 
look into.” Methinks this consideration swallows up all the 
rest, and should never be out of our thoughts. Unless “ by 
one man judgment had come upon all men to condemna- 
tion,” neither angels nor men could ever nave known “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

See then, upon the whole, how little reason we have to 
repine at the fall of our first parent, since herefrom we may 
derive such unspeakable advantages both in time and eter- 
nity. See how small pretence there is for questioning the 
mercy of God in permitting that event to take place, since, 
therein, mercy, by infinite degrees, rejoices over judgment! 
Where, then, is the man that presumes to blame God for 
not preventing Adam’s sin? Should we not rather bless him 
from the ground of the heart, for therein laying the grand 
scheme of man’s redemption and making way for that glori- 
ous manifestation of his wisdom, holiness, justice, and mercy? 
If, indeed, God had decreed, before the foundation of the 
_ world, that millions of men should dwell in everlasting burn- 
ings because Adam sinned hundreds or thousands of years be- 
fore they had a being; I know not who could thank him for 
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this, unless the devil and his angels: seeing, on this supposi- 
tion, all those millions of unhappy spirits would be plunged 
into hell by Adam’s sin without any possible advantage from 
it. But, blessed be God, this is not the case. Such a decree 
never existed. On the contrary, every one born of a woman 
may be an unspeakable gainer thereby: and none ever was or 
can be a loser but by his own choice. 

We see here a full answer to that plausible account “ of 
the origin of evil,”’ published to the world some years since, 
and supposed to be unanswerable: that it “necessarily 
resulted from the nature of matter, which God was not able 
to alter.” It is very kind in this sweet-tongued orator to 
make an excuse for God! But there is really no occasion 
for it: God hath answered for himself. He made man in 
his own image, a spirit endued with understanding and lib- 
erty. Man, abusing that liberty, produced evil; brought sin 
and pain into the world. This God permitted, in order to a 
fuller manifestation of his wisdom, justice, and mercy, by 
bestowing on all who would receive it an infinitely greater 
happiness than they could possibly have attained if Adam 
had not fallen. 

“© the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God!” Although a thousand particulars of “his 
judgments, and of his ways are unsearchable”’ to us, and past 
our finding out, yet we may discern the general scheme, run- 
ning through time into eternity. “ According to the council 
of his own will,” the plan he had laid before the foundation of 
the world, he created the parent of all mankind in his own 
image. And he permitted all men to be made sinners by the 
disobedience of this one man, that, by the obedience of one, 
all who receive the free gift may be infinitely holier and 
happier to all eternity! 
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, FONATHAN EDWARDS, the ablest and most subtle reasoner whom the 

New World has produced, was born at Hast Windsor, Connecticut, 
October 5, 1703. After graduating at Yale College in 1720 he was ordained 
in the Congregational ministry, and from 1727 to 1750 was pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Northampton, Massachusetts. From 1757 to 1768 
he served as missionary to the Indians at Stockbridge, in the same State, 
and for the last month of his life was president of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton, New Jersey, where he died, March 22, 1758. He was 
one of the most powerful defenders of Calvinism that has ever lived, and 
his preaching had an extraordinary influence upon his hearers. Yet he 
was no orator in the usual sense of the term. His sermons were read 
from a small manuscript book held in his left hand, his right being used 
only to turn the leaves, and his body remaining almost motionless. But 
his solemnity, his logic, his sincerity, were so impressive, and his descrip- 
tions of the fate of the impenitent so terrible in their realism, that his 
hearers were sometimes moved to agonies of tears and supplications. His 
most famous sermon is entitled ‘‘ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 
The work upon which his reputation as a metaphysician rests is the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will’ (1754), a masterpiece of 
acute, original thought. He wrote many other works, including a ‘‘ History 
of the Redemption" and a “ Life of David Brainerd,” 
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“To fill up their sins alway; for the wrath is come upon them to the 
uttermost.’’—1 Thess. ii, 16. 


N verse 14 the Apostle commends the Christian Thessalo- 
nians that they became the followers of the churches of 

God in Judea, both in faith and in sufferings; in faith in 

that they received the word, not as the word of man, but as 
it is in truth the “ word of God; in sufferings in that they had 
suffered like things of their own countrymen, as they had of 
the Jews. Upon which the Apostle sets forth the persecuting, 
cruel, and perverse wickedness of that people “ who both. 
killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and have,” 


says he, “persecuted us; and they please not God, and are 
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contrary to all men, forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, 
that they might be saved.” Then come in the words of the 
text, “ To fill up their sins alway; for the wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost.” 

In these words we may observe two things: 

To what effect was the heinous wickedness and obstinacy 
of the Jews, namely, to fill up their sins. God hath set 
bounds to every man’s wickedness; he suffers men to live, 
and to go on in sin, till they have filled up their measure, 
and then cuts them off. To this effect was the wickedness 
and obstinacy of the Jews; they were exceedingly wicked 
and thereby filled up the measure of their sins a great pace. 
And the reason why they were permitted to be so obstinate 
under the preaching and miracles of Christ and of the apostles, 
and under all the means used with them, was that they might 
fill up the measure of their sins. This is agreeable to what 
Christ said, “Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, 
that ye are the children of them which killed the prophets. 
Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers.” 

The punishment of their wickedness: “ The wrath is come 
upon them to the uttermost.” There is a connection between 
the measure of men’s sin and the measure of punishment. 
When they have filled up the measure of their sin then is 
filled up the measure of God’s wrath. 

The degree of their punishment is the uttermost degree. 
This may respect both a national and personal punishment. 
If we take it as a national punishment, a little after the time 
when the epistle was written, wrath came upon the nation 
of the Jews to the uttermost in their terrible destruction by 
the Romans, when, as Christ said, “was great tribulation, 
such as never was since the beginning of the world to that 
time.” That nation had before suffered many of the fruits 
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of divine wrath for their sins; but this was beyond all, this 
was their highest degree of punishment as a nation. If we 
take it as a personal punishment, then it respects their punish- 
ment in hell. God often punishes men very dreadfully in 
this world, but in hell “ wrath comes on them to the utter- 
most.” By this expression is also denoted the certainty of 
this punishment. For though the punishment was then 
future, yet it is spoken of as present: “The wrath is come 
upon them to the uttermost.” It was as certain as if it had 
already taken place. God, who knows all things, speaks of 
things that are not as though they were; for things present 
and things future are equally certain with him. It also 
denotes the near approach of it. The wrath is come; that is, 
it is just at hand; it is at the door; as it proved with respect 
to that nation; their terrible destruction by the Romans was 
soon after the Apostle wrote this epistle. 

Doctrine. When those that continue in sin shall have 
filled up the measure of their sin, then wrath will come upon 
them to the uttermost. 

There is a certain measure that God hath set to the sin of 
every wicked man. God says concerning the sin of man, as 
he says to the raging waves of the sea, Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further. The measure of some is much greater 
than of others. Some reprobates commit but a little sin 
in comparison with others, and so are to endure proportion- 
ably a smaller punishment. There are many vessels of 
wrath, but some are smaller and others greater vessels; some 
will contain comparatively but little wrath, others a greater 
measure of it. Sometimes, when we see men go to dreadful 
lengths and become very heinously wicked, we are ready to 
wonder that God lets them alone. THe sees them go on in 
such audacious wickedness and keeps silence, nor does any- 
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thing to interrupt them, but they go smoothly on and meet 
with no hurt. But sometimes the reason why God lets them 
alone is because they have not filled up the measure of their 
sins. When they live in dreadful wickedness they are but 
filling up the measure which God hath limited for them. 
This is sometimes the reason why God suffers very wicked 
men to live so long; because their iniquity is not full: “The 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” For this reason 
also God sometimes suffers them to live in prosperity. Their 
prosperity is a snare to them and an occasion of their sinning 
a great deal more. Wherefore God suffers them to have 
such a snare because he suffers them to fill up a larger 
measure. So, for this cause, he sometimes suffers them to 
live under great light and great means and advantages, at the 
same time to neglect and misimprove all. Everyone shall 
live till he hath filled up his measure. 

While men continue in sin they are filling the measure 
set them. This is the work in which they spend their whole 
lives; they begin in their childhood, and if they live to grow 
old in sin they still go on with this work. It is the work 
with which every day is filled up. They may alter their 
business in other respects; they may sometimes be about 
one thing and sometimes about another; but they never 
change from this work of filling up the measure of their sins. 
Whatever they put their hands to, they are still employed in 
this work. This is the first thing that they set themselves 
about when they awake in the morning, and the last thing 
they do at night. They are all the while treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath and the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God. 

It is a gross mistake of some natural men who think that 
when they read and pray they do not add to their sins, but, 
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on the contrary, think they diminish their guilt by these 
exercises. They think that instead of adding to their sins 
they do something to satisfy for their past offences, but, 
instead of that, they do but add to the measure by their best 
prayers and by those services with which they themselves 
are most pleased. 

When once the measure of their sins is filled up then wrath 
will come upon them to the uttermost. God will then wait 
no longer upon them. Wicked men think that God is 
altogether such an one as themselves, because when they com- 
mit such wickedness he keeps silence. “ Because judgment 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the children of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” But when once they shall have filled up the measure 
of their sins judgment will be executed; God will not bear 
with them any longer. Now is the day of grace, and the 
day of patience, which they spend in filling up ‘their sins; 
but when their sins shall be full then will come the day of 
wrath, the day of the fierce anger of God. God often 
executes his wrath on ungodly men in a less degree in this 
world. He sometimes brings afflictions upon them, and that 
in wrath. Sometimes he expresses his wrath in very sore 
judgments; sometimes he appears in a terrible manner, not 
only outwardly, but also in the inward expressions of it on 
their consciences. Some, before they died, have had the wrath 
of God inflicted on their souls in degrees that have been 
intolerable. But these things are only forerunners of their 
punishment, only slight foretastes of wrath. God never 
stirs up all his wrath against wicked men while in this world; 
but when once wicked men shall have filled up the measure 
of their sins then wrath will come upon them to the utter- 


most, and that in the following respects: 
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Wrath will come upon them without any restraint or 
moderation in the degree of it. God doth always lay, as it 
were, a restraint upon himself; he doth not stir up his wrath; 
he stays his rough wind in the day of his east wind; he lets 
not his arm light down on wicked men with its full weight. 
But when sinners shall have filled up the measure of their 
sins there will be no caution, no restramt. His rough wind 
will not be stayed nor moderated. The wrath of God will be 
poured out like fire. He will come forth, not only m anger, 
but in the fierceness of his anger; he will execute wrath with 
power, so as to show what his wrath is and make his power 
known. There will be nothing to alleviate his wrath; his 
heavy wrath will lie on them without anything to lighten 
the burden or to keep off in any measure the full weight of it 
from pressing the soul. His eye will not spare, neither will 
he regard the sinner’s cries and lamentations, however loud 
and bitter. Then shall wicked men know that God is the 
Lord; they shall know how great that majesty is which they 
have despised and how dreadful that threatened wrath is 
which they have so little regarded. 

Then shall come on wicked men that punishment which 
they deserve. God will exact of them the uttermost far- 
thing. Their iniquities are marked before him; they are all 
written in his book; and in the future world he will reckon 
with them and they must pay all the debt. Their sing are 
laid up in store with God; they are sealed up among his 
treasures, and them he will recompense, even recompense 
into their bosoms. The consummate degree of punishment 
will not be executed till the day of judgment; but the wicked 
are sealed over to this consummate punishment immediately 
after death; they are cast into hell, and there bound in chains 
of darkness to the judgment of the great day, and they know 
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that the highest degree of punishment is coming upon them. 
Final wrath will be executed without any mixture; all mercy, 
all enjoyments will be taken away. God sometimes expresses 
his wrath in this world; but here good things and evil are 
mixed together; in the future there will be only evil things. 

‘Wrath will then be executed without any merciful cir- 
cumstances. The judgments which God executes on ungodly 
men in this world are attended with many merciful circum- 
stances. There is much patience and long-suffering, together 
with judgment; judgments are joined with continuance of 
opportunity to seek mercy. But in hell there will be no more 
exercises of divine patience. The judgments which God 
exercises on ungodly men in this world are warnings to them 
to avoid greater punishments; but the wrath which will come 
upon them when they shall have filled up the measure of 
their sin will not be of the nature of warnings. Indeed they 
will be effectually awakened and made thoroughly sensible 
by what they shall suffer; yet their being awakened and made 
sensible will do them no good. Many a wicked man hath 
suffered very awful things from God in this world which 
have been a means of saving good; but that wrath which 
sinners shall suffer after death will be no way for their good. 
God will have no merciful design in it; neither will it be 
possible that they should get any good by that or by anything 
else. . 

Wrath will so be executed as to perfect the work to which 
wrath tends, namely, utterly to undo the subject of it. 
Wrath is often so executed in this life as greatly to distress 
persons and bring them into great calamity; yet not so as 
to complete the ruin of those who suifer it; but in another 
world it will be so executed as to finish their destruction 
and render them utterly and perfectly undone; it will take 
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away all comfort, all hope, and all support. The soul will 
be, as it were, utterly crushed; the wrath will be wholly 
intolerable. It must sink, and will utterly sink, and will 
have no more strength to keep itself from sinking than a 
worm would have to keep itself from being crushed under. 
the weight of a mountain. The wrath will be so great, so 
mighty and powerful as wholly to abolish all manner of wel- 
fare: “ But on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him to 
powder.” 

When persons shall have filled up the measure of their 
sin that wrath will come upon them which is eternal. 
Though men may suffer very terrible and awful judgments 
in this world, yet those judgments have an end. They may 
be long continued, yet they commonly admit of relief. Tem- 
poral distresses and sorrows have intermissions and respite 
and commonly by degrees abate and wear off; but the wrath 
that shall be executed when the measure of sin shall have 
been filled up will have no end. Thus it will be to the utter- 
most as to its duration; it will be of so long continuance that 
it will be impossible it should be longer. Nothing can be 
longer than eternity. 

When persons shall have filled up the measure of their 
sin then wrath will come upon them to the uttermost of 
what is threatened. Sin is an infinite evil, and the punish- 
ment which God hath threatened against it is very dreadful. 
The threatenings of God against the workers of iniquity 
are very awful; but these threatenings are never fully accom- 
plished in this world. However dreadful things some men 
may suffer in this life, yet God never fully executes his 
threatenings for so much as one sin till they have filled up 
the whole measure. The threatenings of the law are never 
answered by anything that any man suffers here. The most 
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‘awful judgment in this life doth not answer God’s threaten- 
ings, either in degree or in circumstances or in duration. 
If the greatest sufferings that ever are endured in this life 
should be eternal, it would not answer the threatening. 
Indeed temporal judgments belong to the threatenings of the 
law; but these are not answered by them; they are but fore: 
tastes of the punishment. “ The wages of sin is death.” No 
expressions of wrath that are suffered before men have filled 
up the measure of their sin are its full wages. But then 
God will reckon with them and will recompense into their 
bosoms the full deserved sum. 

The use I would make of this doctrine is of warning to 
natural men to rest no longer in sin and to make haste to 
flee from it. The things which have been said under this 
doctrine may well be awakening, awful considerations to you. 
It is awful to consider whose wrath it is that abides upon you 
and of what wrath you are in danger. It is impossible to ex- 
press the misery of a natural condition. It is like being in 
Sodom with a dreadful storm of fire and brimstone hanging 
over it just ready to break forth and to be poured down upon 
it. The clouds of divine vengeance are full and just ready to 
burst. Here let those who yet continue in sin in this town 
consider particularly: 

Under what great means and advantages you continue in 
sin. God is now favoring us with very great and extra- 
ordinary means and advantages in that we have such extra- 
ordinary tokens of the presence of God among us; his spirit 
is so remarkably poured out and multitudes of all ages and 
all sorts are converted and brought home to Christ. God 
appears among us in the most extraordinary manner, perhaps, 
that ever he did in New England. The children of Israel 
gaw many mighty works of God when he brought them out 
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of Egypt; but we, at this day, see works more mighty and of 
a more glorious nature. 

We who live under such light have had loud calls, but now 
above all. Now-is the day of salvation. The fountain hath 
been set open among us in an extraordinary manner and 
hath stood open for a considerable time. Yet you continue 
in sin, and the calls that you have hitherto had have not 
brought you to be washed in it. What extraordinary advan- 
tages have you lately enjoyed to stir you up! How hath 
everything in the town of late been of that tendeney! Those 
things which used to be the greatest hindrances have been 
removed. You have not the ill examples of immoral persons 
to be a temptation to you. There is not now that vain 
worldly talk and ill company to divert you and to be a 
hindrance to you which there used to be. Now you have 
multitudes of good examples set before you; there are many 
now all around you who, instead of diverting and hindering 
you, are earnestly desirous of your salvation and willing 
to do all that they can to move you to flee to Christ: they 
have a thirsting desire for it. The chief talk in the town has 
of late been about the things of religion and has been such 
as hath tended to promote and not hinder your souls’ good. 
Everything all around you hath tended to stir you up; and 
will you yet continue in sin? 

Some of you have continued in sin till you are far advanced 
in life. You were warned when you were children, and 
some of you had awakenings then; however, the time went 
away. You became men and women, and then you were 
stirred up again; you had the strivings of God’s Spirit; and 
some of you have fixed the times when you would make thor- 
ough work of seeking salvation. Some of you, perhaps, 
determined. to do it when you should be married and settled 
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in the world; others when you should have finished such a 
business and when your circumstances should be so and so 
altered. Now these times have come and are past, yet you 
continue in sin. 

Many of you have had remarkable warnings of Providence. 
‘Some of you have been warned by the deaths of near rela- 
tions; you have stood by and seen others die and go into 
eternity; yet this hath not been effectual. Some of you have 
been near death yourselves, have been brought nigh the 
grave in sore sickness, and were full of your promises how 
you would behave yourselves if it should please God to spare 
your lives. Some of you have very narrowly escaped death 
by dangerous accidents; but God was pleased to spare you, to 
give you a further space to repent; yet you continue im sin. 

Some of you have seen times of remarkable outpourings 
of the Spirit of God in this town in times past, but it had 
no good effect on you. You had the strivings of the Spirit 
of God, too, as well as others. God did not pass so by your 
door but that he came and knocked; yet you stood it out. 
Now God hath come again in a more remarkable manner 
than ever before, and hath been pouring out his Spirit for 
some months in its most gracious influence: yet you remain 
in sin until now. In the beginning of this awakening you 
were warned to flee from wrath and to forsake your sins. 
You were told what a wide door there was open, what an 
accepted time it was, and were urged to press into the king- 
dom of God. And many did press in; they forsook their sins 
and believed in Christ, but you, when you had seen it, 
repented not that you might believe him. 

Then you were warned again, and still others have been 
pressing and thronging into the kingdom of God. Many 
‘have fled for refuge and have laid hold on Christ: yet you 
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continue in sin and unbelief. You have seen multitudes of / 
all sorts, of all ages, young and old, flocking to Christ, and 
many of about your age and your circumstances; but you 
still are in the same miserable condition in which you used 
to be. You have seen persons daily flocking to Christ, as 
doves to their windows. God hath not only poured out his 
Spirit on this town, but also on other towns around us, and 
they are flocking in there as well as here. This blessing 
spreads further and further; many, far and near, seem to 
be setting their faces Zion-ward; yet you who live here, 
where this work first began, continue behind still; you have 
no lot nor portion in this matter. 

How dreadful the wrath of God is when it is executed 
to the uttermost. To make you in some measure sensible of 
that, I desire you to consider whose wrath it is. The wrath 
of a king is the roaring of a lion, but this is the wrath of 
Jehovah, the Lord God Omnipotent. Let us consider, what 
can we rationally think of it? How dreadful must be the 
wrath of such a Being when it comes upon a person to the 
uttermost, without any pity, or moderation, or merciful cir- 
cumstances! What must be the uttermost of his wrath who 
made heaven and earth by the word of his power; who spake 
and it was done, who commanded and it stood fast! What 
must his wrath be who commandeth the sun and it rises not, 
and sealeth up the stars! What must his wrath be who 
shaketh the earth out of its place and causeth the pillars of 
heaven to tremble! What must his wrath be who rebuketh 
the sea and maketh it dry, who removeth the mountains out 
of their places and overturneth them in his anger? What 
must his wrath be whose majesty is so awful that no man 
could live in the sight of it? What must the wrath of such a 
Being be when it comes to the uttermost, when he makes hig 
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majesty appear and shine bright in the misery of wicked 
men? And what is a worm of the dust before the fury and 
under the weight of this wrath, which the stoutest devils can- 
not bear, but utterly sink and are crushed under it? 

_ Consider how dreadful the wrath of God is sometimes in 
this world, only in a little taste or view of it. Sometimes, 
when God only enlightens conscience to have some sense of 
his wrath, it causes the stout-hearted to cry out; nature is 
ready to sink under it, when indeed it is but a little glimpse 
of divine wrath that is seen. This hath been observed in 
many cases. but if a slight taste and apprehension of wrath 
be so dreadful and intolerable, what must it be when it comes 
upon persons to the uttermost? When a few drops or a little 
sprinkling of wrath is so distressing and overbearing to the 
soul, how must it be when God opens the flood-gates and lets 
the mighty deluge of his wrath come pouring down upon men’s 
guilty heads and brings in all his waves and billows upon 
their souls? How little of God’s wrath will sink them! 
“When his wrath is kindled but a little, blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him.” 

Consider, you know not what wrath God may be about 
to execute upon wicked men in this world. Wrath may, in 
some sense, be coming upon them in the present life, to the 
uttermost, for aught we know. When it is said of the Jews, 
“the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost,” respect is 
had, not only to the execution of divine wrath on that people 
in hell, but that terrible destruction of Judea and Jerusalem, 
which was then near approaching by the Romans. We know 
not but the wrath is now coming, in some peculiarly awful 
manner, on the wicked world. God seems, by the things 
which he is doing among us, to be coming forth for some 
great thing. The work which hath been lately wrought 
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among us is no ordinary thing. He doth not work in his 
usual way, but in a way very extraordinary; and it is prob- 
able that it is a forerunner of some very great revolution. 
We must not pretend to say what is in the womb of Provi- 
dence, or what is in the book of God’s secret decrees; yet we 
may and ought to discern the signs of these times. . 

Though God be now about to do glorious things for his 
ehureh and people, yet it is probable that they will be accom- 
panied with dreadful things to his enemies. It is the manner 
of God, when he brings about any glorious revolution for his 
people, at the same time to execute very awful judgments on 
his enemies. 

“ Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people; for he will avenge 
the blood of his servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful unto his land and to his 
people.” 

“Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well with him: for 
they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe unto the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him: for the reward of his hands 
shall be given him.” 

“Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Behold, my servants 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry: behold, my servants shall 
drink, but ye shall be thirsty: behold, my servants shall re- 
joice, but ye shall be ashamed: behold, my servants shall sing 


for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for sorrow of heart and shall 
howl for vexation of spirit.” 


We find in Scripture that where glorious times are prophe- 
sied to God’s people there are at the same time awful judg- 
ments foretold to his enemies. What God is now about to do, 
we know not; but this we may know, that there will be no 
safety to any but those who are in the ark. Therefore it 
behooves all to haste, and flee for their lives, to get into a safe 
condition, to get.into Christ; then they need not fear, though 
the earth be removed and the mountains carried into the midst 
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of the sea; though the waters thereof roar and be troubled; 
though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof: 
for God will be their refuge and strength; they need not be 
afraid of evil tidings; their hearts may be fixed, trusting in 
_ the Lord. 


SINNERS IN THE HANDS OF AN ANGRY GOD 


[From a sermon on Deuteronomy xxxii, 35, preached at Enfield, Con- 
necticut, July 8, 1741.] 


HE God that holds you over the pit of hell much as one 
holds a spider or some loathsome insect over the fire 
abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked. His wrath 

toward you burns like fire; he looks upon you as worthy of 
nothing else but to be cast into the fire; he is of purer eyes 
than to bear you in his sight; you are ten thousand times as 
abominable in his eyes as the most hateful and venomous ser- 
pent is in ours. You have offended him infinitely more than 
ever a stubborn rebel did his prince, and yet it is nothing but 
his hand that holds you from falling into the fire every 
moment; it is ascribed to nothing else that you did not go to 
hell the last night; that you were suffered to awake again in 
this world after you closed your eyes in sleep; and there is 
no other reason to be given why you have not dropped into hell 
since you arose in the morning, but that God’s hand has held 
you up; there is no other reason to be given why you have not 
gone to hell since you have sat here in the house of God pro- 
voking his pure eye by your sinful, wicked manner of attend- 
ing his solemn worship; yea, there is nothing else that is to be 
given as a reason why do you not this very moment drop down 
into hell. 
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O sinner! consider the fearful danger you are in; it is a 
great furnace of wrath, a wide and bottomless pit, full of the 
fire of wrath that you are held over in the hands of that God 
whose wrath is provoked and incensed as much against you as 
against many of the damned in hell; you hang by a slender 
thread, with the flames of Divine wrath flashing about it and. 
ready every moment to singe it and burn it asunder, and you 
have no interest in any mediator and nothing to lay hold of 
to save yourself, nothing to keep off the flames of wrath, 
nothing of your own, nothing that you have ever done, 
nothing that you can do to induce God to spare you one 
moment. ... . 

It would be dreadful to suffer this fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God one moment; but you must suffer it to all 
eternity: there will be no end to this exquisite, horrible 
misery: when you look forward you shall see along forever 
a boundless duration before you, which will swallow up your 
thoughts and amaze your soul, and you will absolutely despair 
of ever having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, any 
rest at all; you will know certainly that you must wear out 
long ages, millions of millions of ages in wrestling and con- 
flicting with this Almighty, merciless vengeance; and then 
when you have done so, when so many ages have actually 
been spent by you in this manner, you will know that all 
is but a point to what remains, so that your punishment will 
indeed be infinite. Oh! who can express what the state of 
a soul in such circumstances is! All that we can possibly 
say about it gives but a very feeble, faint representation of 
it; it is inexpressible and inconceivable: for “ who knows the 
power of God’s anger!” 

How dreadful is the state of those that are daily and hourly 
in danger of this great wrath and infinite misery! But this 
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is the dismal case of every soul in this congregation that has 
not been born again, however moral and strict, sober and 
religious they may otherwise be. Oh, that you would con- 
sider it, whether you be young or old! There is reason to 
think that there are many in this congregation now hearing 
this discourse that will actually be the subjects of this very 
misery to all eternity. We know not who they are, or in 
what seats they sit, or what thoughts they now have — it may 
be they are now at ease and hear all these things without 
much disturbance, and are now flattering themselves that 
they are not the persons, promising themselves that they 
shall escape. If we knew that there was one person, and but 
one in the whole congregation, that was to be the subject of 
misery, what an awful thing it would be to think of! If we 
knew who it was, what an awful sight it would be to see such 
a person! How might all the rest of the congregation lift 
up a lamentable and bitter cry over him! But, alas! instead 
of one, how many is it likely will remember this discourse 
in hell! And it would be a wonder if some that are now 
present should not be in hell in a very short time, before this 
year is out. And it would be no wonder if some persons 
that now sit here in some seats of this meeting-house, in 
health, and quiet and secure, should be there before to-mor- 
row morning! 


CHAUNCY 


‘HARLES CHAUNCY, a distinguished American divine, was born at 
Boston, Massachusetts, January 1, 1705, and died there, February 10, 
1787. He was educated at Harvard University, studied theology, and from 
1727 until his death was pastor cf the First Church in Boston. Chauncy 
was a man of great intellectual strength, and by his sermons and books 
impressed himself deeply upon the thought of America in his day. A man 
of. logical, fearless understanding, he had a great contempt for shallow 
thinking and emotional oratory, and was from the first a strong opponent 
of the preaching of Whitefield and other revivalists. He was active as &@ 
controversialist, and, during the Revolutionary epoch, from its earliest to 
its latest stages, he gave his countrymen ‘‘the most ample help in the 
form of counsel, warning, and reproof.”’ Among his sermons may be 
named “‘A Discourse on the Good News from a Far Country,’’ delivered on 
the repeal of the Stamp Act; “ Trust in God the Duty of a People in the 
Day of Troubie,” 1774; ‘‘On Avarice,’ in 1778, and a powerful sermon 
*“On Enthusiasm,” in 1742. His published works include “ Seasonable 
Thoughts on the State of Religion in New England,’’ 1745; ‘‘ Letters to 
Whitefield,” 1744-45; ““A Complete View of Episcopacy,’’ 1771; ‘‘ Five Dis- 
courses on tke Fall,’’ 1785; ‘‘ The Mystery Hid from Ages,’’ 1784; ‘‘ Salva- 
tion of All Men,” 1782; ‘‘ Divine Glory Brought to View in the Final Sale 
vation of All Men,’ 1783. 


THANKSGIVING SERMON ON THE REPEAL OF THE )} 
STAMP ACT 


=~ 


DELIVERED IN BOSTON, JULY 24, 1966. 


“As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country."=—= 
Proverbs xxv, 25. ‘ 


E ARE so formed by the God of nature, doubtless for 
wise and good ends, that the uneasy sensation to 
which we give the name of thirst is an inseparable 

attendant on the want of some proper liquid; and as this want 
is increased, such proportionably will be the imcrease of 
uneasiness; and the uneasiness may gradually heighten till 


it throws one into a state that is truly tormenting. The appli- 
(1814) 
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ation of cooling drink is fitted, by an established law of 
heaven, not only to remove away this uneasiness, but to give 
pleasure in the doing of it, by its manner of acting upon the 
organs of taste. There is scarce a keener perception of pleas- 
ure than that which is felt by one that is athirst upon being 
satisfied with agreeable drink. 

Hence the desire of spiritual good things, in those who have 
had excited in them a serious sense of God and religion, is 
represented in the sacred books by the “ cravings of a thirsty 
man after drink.” Hence the devout David, when he would 


express the longing of his soul to ‘ 


‘appear before God in his 
sanctuary,” resembles it to the “ panting of a hart after the 
water-brooks.”’ 


In like manner ‘ 


‘cold water to a thirsty soul ” is the image 
under which the wise man would signify, in my text, the 
gratefulness of “ good news.” ’Tis refreshing to the soul aa 
cold waters to the tongue when parched with thirst. s- 
pecially is good news adapted to affect the heart with pleasure 
when it comes “from a far country” and is big with im- 
portant blessings, not to a few individuals only, but to com- 
munities, and numbers of them scattered over a largely ex- 
tended continent. 

Such is the “ good news ” lately brought us from the other 
side the great waters. No news handed to us from Great 
Britain ever gave us a quicker sense or higher degree of pleas- 
ure. It rapidly spread through the colonies, and, as it passed 
-along, opened in all hearts the springs of joy. The emotion 
of a soul just famished with thirst, upon taking down a full 
draught of cold water, is but a faint emblem of the superior 
gladness with which we were universally filled upon this 
great occasion. That was the language of our mouths, 
signifying the pleasurable state of our minds. “As cold 
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waters to a thirsty soul, so is this good news from a far 
country.” 

What I have in view is, to take occasion, from these words, 
to call your attention to some of the important articles con- 
tained in the good news we have heard, which so powerfully 
fit it to excite a pungent sense of pleasure in the breasts of all 
that inhabit these American lands. The way will then be 
prepared to point out to you the wisest and best use we can 
make of these glad tidings “ from a far country.” 

The first article in this “ good news ” obviously presenting 
itself to consideration is the kind and righteous regard the 
supreme authority in England, to which we inviolably owe 
submission, has paid to the “ commercial good” of the nation 
at home and its dependent provinces and islands. One of 
the expressly assigned reasons for the repeal of the Stamp Act 
is declared in these words: “‘ Whereas the continuance of said 
act may be productive of consequences greatly detrimental to 
the commercial interests of these kingdoms, may it therefore 
please ” 
included in the words “ these kingdoms,”’ for they are as truly 
parts of them as either Scotland, Ireland, or even England 
itself. It was therefore with a professional view to the com- 
mercial good, not only of the nation at home, but of the plan- 
tations also abroad, that the authority of the British King and 
Parliament interposed to render null and void that act which, 


The English colonies and islands are certainly 


had it been continued in force, might in its consequences have 
tended to the hurt of this grand interest, inseparably con- 
nected with the welfare of both. From what more noble 
source could a repeal of this act have proceeded? Not merely 
the repeal, but that benevolent, righteous regard to the public 
good which gave it birth, is an important ingredient in the 
news that has made us glad. And wherein could this “ good 
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news ”’ have been better adapted to soften our hearts, soothe 
our passions, and excite in us the sensations of unmingled joy? 

What that is conducive to our real happiness may we not 
expect from a King and Parliament whose regard to “ the 
commercial interest ” of the British kingdoms has overpow- 
ered all opposition from resentment, the display of sovereign 
pleasure, or whatever other cause, and influenced them to give 
up even crown revenue for the sake of a greater national good! 
With what confidence may we rely upon such a supreme legis- 
lature for the redress of all grievances, especially in the article 
of trade, and the devising every wise and fit method to put 
and keep it in a flourishing state! Should anything, in time 
to come, unhappily be brought into event detrimental in its 
operation to the commerce between the mother country and 
these colonies, through misrepresentations from “lovers of 
themselves more than lovers” of their King and country, 
may we not encourage ourselves to hope that the like gener- 
ous public spirit that has relieved us now will again interpose 
itself on our behalf? 

Happy are we in being under the government of a King 
and Parliament who can repeal as well as enact a law, upon 
a view of it as tending to the public happiness. How prefera- 
ble is our condition to theirs who have nothing to expect but 
from the arbitrary will of those to whom they are slaves rather 
than subjects! 

Another thing, giving us singular pleasure, contained in 
this “ good news,” is the total removal of a grievous burden 
we must have sunk under had it been continued. Had the real 
state of the colonies been as well known at home as it is here, 
it is not easily supposable any there would have thought the tax 
imposed on us by the Stamp Act was suitably adjusted to our 
circumstances and abilities. There is scarce a man in any of 
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the colonies, certainly there is not in the New England ones, 
that would be deemed worthy of the name of a rich man in 
Great Britain. There may be here and there a rare instance 
of one that may have acquired twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
thousand pounds sterling,— and this is the most of what can 
be made of what they may be thought worth,— but for the 
rest, they are, generally speaking, in a low condition, or, at 
best, not greatly rising above it; though in different degrees, 
variously placing them in the enjoyment of the necessities 
and comforts of life. And such it might naturally be expected 
would be the true state of the colonists; as the lands they 
possess in this new country could not have been subdued and 
fitted for profitable use but by labor too expensive to allow of 
their being, at present, much increased in wealth. This labor, 
indeed, may properly be considered as a natural tax, which, 
though it has made way for an astonishing increase of subjects 
to the British empire, greatly adding to its dignity and 
strength, has yet been the occasion of keeping us poor and low. 

It ought also to be remembered that the occasions, in a new 
country, for the grant or purchase of property, with the obli- 
gations arising therefrom, and in instances of comparatively 
small value, are unavoidably more numerous than in those 
that have been long settled. The occasions, also, for recourse 
to the law are in like manner vastly multiplied; for which rea- 
son the same tax by stamped paper would take vastly more, 
in proportion, from the people here than in England. And 
what would have rendered this duty the more hard and severe 
is, that it must have been paid in addition to the government 
tax here, which was, I have good reason to think, more heavy 
on us in the late war, and is so still, on account of the great 
debt then contracted, at least.in this province, in proportion 
to our numbers and abilities, than that which, in every way, 
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was laid on the people either of Scotland, Ireland, or 
England. 

This, if mentioned eursorily, was never, that I remember, 
enlarged upon and set in a striking light in any of the papers 
written in the late times, as it might easily have been done, 
and to good purpose. Besides all which, it is undoubtedly 
true that the circulating money im all the colonies would not 
have been sufficient to have paid the stamp duty only for two 
years; and an effectual bar was put in the way of the introdue- 
tion of more by the restraints that were laid upon our trade 
in those instances wherein it might in some measure have been 
procured. 

It was this grievance that occasioned the bitter complaints 
all over these lands: “ We are denied straw, and yet the full 
tale of bricks is required of us!” Or, as it was otherwise 
uttered, we must soon be obliged “ to borrow money for the 
king’s tribute, and that upon our lands. Yet now our flesh is 
as the flesh of the brethren, our children as their children; 
and lo! we must bring into bondage our sons and our daugh- 
ters to be servants.” 

We should have been stupid had not a spirit been excited 
in us to apply, in all reasonable ways, for the removal of so 
insupportable a burden, And such a union in spirit was never 
before seen in the colonies, nor was there ever such universal 
joy, as upon the news of our deliverance from that which 
- might have proved a yoke the most grievous that was ever laid 
upon our necks. It affected in all hearts the lively percep- 
tions of pleasure, filling our mouths with laughter. No man 
appeared without a smile in his countenance. No one met 
his friend but he bid him joy. That was our united song of 
praise, “ Thou hast turned for us our mourning into dancing; 
thou hast put off our sackcloth and girded us with gladness. 
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Our glory (our tongue) shall sing praise to thee, and not be 
silent: O Lord our God! we will give thanks to thee forever.” 

Another thing in this “news,” making it “ good,” is the 
hopeful prospect it gives us of being continued in the enjoy- 
ment of certain liberties and privileges, valued by us next to 
life itself. Such are those of being “tried by our equals,” 
and of “ making grants for the support of government of that 
which is our own, either in person or by representatives we 
have chosen for the purpose.” 

‘Whether the colonists were invested with a right to these 
liberties and privileges which ought not to be wrested from 
them, or whether they were not, ’tis the truth of fact that they 
really thought they were; all of them, as natural heirs to it 
by being born subjects to the British crown, and some of 
them by additional charter grants, the legality of which, 
instead of being contested, have all along, from the days of 
our fathers, been assented to and allowed of by the supreme 
authority at home. And they imagined, whether justly or 
not I dispute not, that their right to the full and free enjoy- 
ment of these privileges was their righteous due, in conse- 
quence of what they and their forefathers had done and 
suffered in subduing and defending these American lands, 
not only for their own support, but to add extent, strength, 
and glory to the British crown. 

‘And as it had been early and deeply impressed on their 
minds that their charter privileges were rights that had been 
dearly paid for by a vast expense of blood, treasure, and labor, 
without which this continent must have still remained in a 
wilderness state and the property of savages only, it could not 
but strongly put in motion their passion of grief when they 
were laid under a parliamentary restraint as to the exercise of 
that liberty they esteemed-their greatest glory. 
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It was eminently this that filled their minds with jealousy, 
and at length a settled fear lest they should gradually be 
brought into a state of the most abject slavery. This it was 
that gave rise to the ery, which became general throughout 
the colonies, “‘ We shall be made to serve as bond-servants; 
- our lives will be bitter with hard bondage.”” Nor were the 
Jews more pleased with the royal provision in their day, 
which, under God, delivered them from their bondage in 
Egypt, than were the colonists with the repeal of that act which 
had so greatly alarmed their fears and troubled their hearts. It 
was to them as “life from the dead.” They “rejoiced and 
were glad.” And it gave strength and vigor to their joy, 
while they looked upon this repeal not merely as taking off 
the grievous restraint that had been laid upon their liberties 
and privileges, but as containing in it an intention of con- 
tinued indulgence in the free exercise of them. ’Tis in this 
view of it that they exult as those who are “ glad in heart,” 
esteeming themselves happy beyond almost any people now 
living on the face of the earth. May they ever be this happy 
people, and ever have “ God for their Lord! ” 

This news is yet further welcome to us, as it has made way 
for the return of our love, in all its genuine exercises, towards 
those on the other side of the Atlantic who, in common with 
ourselves, profess subjection to the same most gracious sov- 
ereign. The affectionate regard of the American inhabitants 
for their mother country was never exceeded by any colonists 
in any part or age of the world. We esteem ourselves parts 
of one whole, members of the same collective body. What 
affected the people of England affected us. We partook of 
their joys and sorrows —“ rejoicing when they rejoiced, and 
weeping when they wept.” Adverse things in the conduct 
of Providence towards them alarmed our fears and gave us 
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pain, while prosperous events dilated our hearts, and in pro- 

portion to their number and greatness. 

This tender sympathy with our brethren at home, it is 
acknowledged, began to languish from the commencement of 
a late parliamentary act. There arose hereupon a general sus- 
picion whether they esteemed us brethren and treated us with — 
that kindness we might justly expect from them. This jeal- 
ousy, working in our breasts, cooled the fervor of our love; 
and had that act been continued in force it might have gradu- 
ally brought on an alienation of heart that would have been 
greatly detrimental to them, as it would also have been to 
ourselves. But the repeal, of which we have authentic 
accounts, has opened the channels for a full flow of our former. 
affection towards our brethren in Great Britain. Unhappy 
jealousies, uncomfortable surmisings and heart-burnings are 
now removed; and we perceive the motion of an affection for 
the country from whence our forefathers came, which would 
influence us to the most vigorous exertions, as we might be 
called, to promote their welfare, looking upon it, in a sense, 
our own. 

We again feel with them and for them, and are happy or 
unhappy as they are either in prosperous or adverse circum- 

' stances. We can, and do, with all sincerity, “pray for the 
_ peace of Great Britain, and that they may prosper that love 
her;” adopting those words of the devout Psalmist, “ Peace 
be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. For 
our brethren’s sake, we will say, peace be within thee.” 

In fine, this news is refreshing to us “as cold waters to a 
thirsty soul,” as it has affected an alteration in the state 
of things among us unspeakably to our advantage. There is 
no way in which we can so strikingly be made sensible of this 
as by contrasting the state we were lately in and the much 
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‘worse one we should soon have been in had the Stamp Act 


been enforced, with that happy one we are put into by its 
repeal. 

Upon its being made certain to the colonies that the Stamp 
Act had passed both Houses of Parliament and received the 
King’s fiat, a general spirit of uneasiness at once took place, 
which, gradually increasing, soon discovered itself by the 
wiser sons of liberty in laudable endeavors to obtain relief; 
though by others in murmurings and complaints, in anger 
and clamor, in bitterness, wrath, and strife; and by some evil- 
minded persons, taking occasion herefor from the general 
ferment of men’s minds, in those violent outrages upon the 
property of others which, by being represented in an undue 
light, may have reflected dishonor upon a country which has 
an abhorrence of such injurious conduct. The colonies were 
never before in a state of such discontent, anxiety, and per- 
plexing solicitude, some despairing of a redress, some hoping 
for it and all fearing what would be the event. 

And had it been the determination of the King and Parlia- 
ment to have carried the Stamp Act into effect by ships of 
war and an embarkation of troops, their condition, however 
unhappy before, would have been inconceivably more. so. 
They must either have submitted to what they thought an 
insupportable burden and have parted with their property 
without any will of their own, or have stood upon their 
defence; in either of which cases their situation must have 
been deplorably sad. 

So far as I am able to judge from that firmness of mind 
and resolution of spirit which appeared among all sorts of 


“persons, as grounded upon this principle, deeply rooted in 


their minds, that they had a constitutional right to grant their 
own moneys and to be tried by their peers, ’tis more than 
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probable they would not have submitted unless they had beet 
obliged to it by superior power. Not that they had a 
thought in their hearts, as may have been represented, of 
being an independent people. They esteemed it both their 
happiness and their glory to be in common with the inhabit- 
ants of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the subjects of King 
George the Third, whom they heartily love and honor, and in 
defence of whose person and crown they would cheerfully 
expend their treasure and lose even their blood. But it was 
a sentiment they had imbibed, that they should be wanting 
neither in loyalty to their King, nor a due regard to the 
British Parliament, if they should defend those rights which 
they imagined were inalienable, upon the foot of justice, by 
any power on earth. And had they, upon this principle, 
whether ill or well founded, stood upon their defence, what 
must have been the effect? There would have been opened 
on this American continent a most doleful sense of outrage, 
violence, desolation, slaughter, and, in a word, all those 
terrible evils that may be expected as the attendants on a 
state of civil war. 

No language can describe the distresses, in all their various 
kinds and degrees, which would have made us miserable. 
God only knows how long they might have continued and 
whether they would have ended in anything short of our 
total ruin. Nor would the mother country, whatever some 
might imagine, have been untouched with what was doing 
in the colonies. Those millions that were due from this con- | 
tinent to Great Britain could not have been paid; a stop, a 
total stop, would have been put to the importation of those 
manufactures which are the support of thousands at home, 
often repeated. And would the British merchants and manu- 
facturers have sat easy in such a state of things? There 
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would, it may be, have been as much clamor, wrath, and strife 
in the very bowels of the nation as in these distant lands; nor 
could our destruction have been unconnected with conse- 
quences at home infinitely to be dreaded. 

But the longed-for repeal has scattered our fears, removed 
our difficulties, enlivened our hearts, and laid the foundation 
for future prosperity equal to the adverse state we should 
have been in had the act been continued and enforced. 

We may now be easy in our minds — contented with our 
condition. We may be at peace and quiet among ourselves, 
every one minding his own business. All ground of com- 
plaint that we are “sold for bondmen and bondwomen”” is 
removed away, and instead of being slaves to those who treat 
us with rigor we are indulged the full exercise of those 
liberties which have been transmitted to us as the richest 
inheritance from our forefathers. We have now greater 
reason than ever to love, honor, and obey our gracious King, 
and pay all becoming reverence and respect to his two Houses 
of Parliament; and may with entire confidence rely on their 
wisdom, lenity, kindness, and power to promote our welfare. 
We have now, in a word, nothing to “make us afraid,” but 
may “sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree,” 
in the full enjoyment of the many good things we are favored 
with in the Providence of God. 

Upon such a change in the state of our circumstances we 
should be lost to all sense of duty and gratitude, and act as 
though we had no understanding, if our hearts did not expand 
with joy. And, in truth, the danger is lest we should exceed 
in the expressions of it. 

It may be said of these colonies, as of the Jewish people 
upon the repeal of the decree of Ahasuerus which devoted 
them to destruction, they “had light and gladness, joy and 
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honor; and in every province and in every city, whither- 
soever the King’s commandment and his decree came, they 
had joy and gladness, a feast day and a good day; ” saying 
within themselves, “the Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” May the remembrance of this 
memorable repeal be preserved and handed down to future 
generations in every province, in every city, and in every 
family, so as never to be forgotten. 

We now proceed — the way being thus prepared for it — 
to point out the proper use we should make of this “good 
news from a far country,” which is grateful to us “as cold 
waters to a thirsty soul.” 

We have already had our rejoicings, in the civil sense, upon 
the “ glad tidings” from our mother country; and ’tis to our 
honor that they were carried on so universally within the 
bounds of a decent, warrantable regularity. There was 
never among us such a collection of all sorts of people upon 
any public occasion. Nor were the methods in which they 
signified their joy ever so beautifully varied and multiplied; 
and yet none had reason to complain of disorderly conduct. 
The show was seasonably ended and we had afterwards a 
perfectly quiet night. There had indeed been no public dis- 
turbance since the outrage at Lieutenant-Governor Hutchin- 
son’s house. That was so detested by town and country, and 
such a spirit at once so generally stirred up, particularly 
among the people, to oppose such villanous conduct, as has 
preserved us ever since in a state of as great freedom from . 
mobbish actions as has been known in the country. Our 
friends at home, it should seem, have entertained fears lest 
upon the lenity and condescension of the King and Parlia- 
ment we should prove ourselves a factious, turbulent people; 
and our enemies hope we shall, 
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But ’tis not easy to conceive on what the fears of the one 
or the hopes of the other should be grounded, unless they 
have received injurious representations of the spirit that 
lately prevailed in this as well as the other colonies, which 
was not a spirit to raise needless disturbances or to commit 
outrages upon the persons or property of any, though some 
of those sons of wickedness which are to be found in all 
places might take occasion, from the stand that was made for 
liberty, to commit violence with a high hand. There has not 
been since the repeal the appearance of a spirit tending to 
public disorder, nor is there any danger such a spirit should 
be encouraged or discovered unless the people should be 
needlessly and unreasonably irritated by those who, to serve 
themselves, might be willing we should gratify such as are 
our enemies and make those so who have been our good 
friends. But, to leave this digression: 

Though our civil joy has been expressed in a ia) 
orderly way, it would be but a poor, pitiful thing should we 
rest here and not make our religious, grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Supreme Ruler of the world, to whose superin- 
tending providence it is principally to be ascribed that we 
have “ given us so great: deliverance.” 

Whatever were the means or instruments in order to this, 
that glorious Being, whose throne is in the heavens, and whose 
kingdom ruleth over all, had the chief hand therein. He 
sat at the helm, and so governed all things relative to it as to 
bring it to this happy issue. It was under his all-wise, over- 
ruling influence that a spirit was raised in all, the colonies 
nobly to assert their freedom as men and English-born sub- 
jects — a. spirit which, in the course of its operation, was 
highly serviceable, not. by any irregularities it might be the 
occasion of (in this imperfect state they will, more or less, 
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mix themselves with everything great and good), but by its 
manly efforts, setting forth the reasons they had for complaint 
in a fair, just, and strongly convincing light, hereby awaken- 
ing the attention of Great Britain, opening the eyes of the 
merchants and manufacturers there, and engaging them, for 
their own interest as well as that of America, to exert them- 
selves in all reasonable ways to help us. 

It was under the same all-governing influence that the late 
ministry, full of projections tending to the hurt of these colo- 
nies, was so seasonably changed into the present patriotic 
one, which is happily disposed, in all the methods of wisdom, 
to promote our welfare. It was under the same influence 
still that so many friends of eminent character were raised 
up and spirited to appear advocates on our behalf and plead 
our cause with irresistible force. It was under this same 
influence also that the heart of our King and the British 
Parliament were so turned in favor of us as to reverse that 
decree which, had it been established, would have thrown 
this whole continent, if not the nation itself, into a state of 
the utmost confusion. In short, it was ultimately owing 
to this influence of the God of heaven that the thoughts, the 
views, the purposes, the speeches, the writings, and the whole 
conduct of all who were engaged in this great affair were so 
overruled to bring into effect the desired happy event. 

And shall we not make all due acknowledgments to the 
great Sovereign of the world on this joyful occasion? Let 
us, my brethren, take care that our hearts be suitably ° 
touched with a sense of the bonds we are under to the 
Lord of the universe; and let us express the joy and 
gratitude of our hearts by greatly praising him for the 
greatness of his goodness in thus scattering our fears, 
removing away our burdens, and continuing us in the 
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‘enjoyment of our most highly valued liberties and _privi- 
leges. And let us not only praise him with our lips, render- 
ing thanks to his holy name, but let us honor him by a 
well-ordered conversation. “ Behold, to obey is better than 

_ sacrifice,” and “to love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and mind, and strength, and to love our neighbor as our- 
selves,” is better than whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

Actions speak much louder than words. In vain shall we 
pretend that we are joyful in God, or thankful to him, if it 
is not our endeavor, as we have been taught by the grace of 
God, which has appeared to us by Jesus Christ, to “ deny 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in the world,” doing all things whatsoever 
it has pleased God to command us. 

And as he has particularly enjoined it on us to be “ subject 
to the higher powers ordained by him to be his ministers for 
good,” we cannot upon this occasion more properly express 
our gratitude to him than by approving ourselves dutiful and 
loyal to the gracious King whom he has placed over us. Not 
that we can be justly taxed with the want of love or sub- 
jection to the British throne. We may have been abused 
by false and injurious representations upon this head, but 
King George the Third has no subjects — not within the 
realm of England itself — that are more strongly attached 
to his person and family, that bear a more sincere and ardent 
affection towards him or that would exert themselves with 
more life and spirit in defence of his crown and dignity. But 
it may, notwithstanding, at this time be seasonable to stir up 
your minds by putting you in remembrance of your duty 
to “ pray for kings and all that are in subordinate authority 
under them,” and to “honor and obey them in the Lord.” 
And if we should take occasion, from the great. lenity and 
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condescending goodness of those who are supreme in authors 
ity over us, not to “despise government,” not to “speak evil 
of dignities,” not to go into any method of unseemly, dis- 
orderly conduct, but to “lead quiet and peaceable lives in all 
godliness and honesty,”—-every man moving in his own 
proper sphere and taking due care to “ render unto Ozsar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s,”— we should honor ourselves, answer the expectations 
of those who have dealt thus favorably with us, and, what 
is more, we should express a becoming regard to the govern- 
ing pleasure of Almighty God. 

It would also be a suitable return of gratitude to God if 
we entertained in our minds and were ready to express in all 
proper ways a just sense of the obligations we are under to 
those patrons of liberty and righteousness who were the 
instruments employed by him, and whose wise and powerful 
endeavors, under his blessing, were effectual to promote at 
once the interest of the nation at home and of these distant 
colonies. Their names will, I hope, be ever dear to us and 
handed down as such to the latest posterity. That illustrious 
‘name in special, Pitt, will, I trust, be never mentioned but 
with honor, as the savior, under God and the two Kings, 
who made him their prime minister, both of the nation and 
these colonies, not only from the power of France, but from 
that which is much worse, a state of slavery, under the appel- 
lation of Englishmen. May his memory be blessed! May 
his great services for his King, the natiqn, and these colonies, 
be had in everlasting remembrance! 

To conclude: Let us be ambitious to make it evident, by the 
manner of our conduct, that we are good subjects and good 
Christians. So shall we in the best way express the grateful 
sense we have of our obligations to that glorious Being, to 
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the wisdom and goodness of whose presidency over all human 
affairs it is principally owing that the great object of our fear 
and anxious concern has been so happily removed. And 
may it ever be our care to behave towards him so as that he 
may appear on our behalf in every time of danger and diffi- 
culty, guard us against evil, and continue to us all our enjoy- 
ments, both civil and religious. And may they be 
transmitted from us to our children, and to our children’s 
children, as long as the sun and moon shall endure. Amen, 
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[This speech was delivered in the House of Lords, February 3, 1766, in 
answer to Lord Camden, who objected to taxation without representation. } 


Y LORDS,— I shall speak to the question strictly as 

a matter of right; for it is a proposition in its nature 

so perfectly distinct from the expediency of the tax, 

that it must necessarily be taken separate, if there is any true 

logic in the world; but of the expediency or inexpediency I 

will say nothing. It will be time enough to speak upon that 
subject when it comes to be a question. 

I shall also speak to the distinctions which have been taken, 
without any real difference, as to the nature of the tax; and 
I shall point out, lastly, the necessity there will be of exerting 
the force of the superior authority of government, if opposed 
by the subordinate part of it. 


I am extremely sorry that the question has ever become 
(1832) 
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necessary to be agitated, and that there should be a decision 
upon it. No one in this House will live long enough to see an 
end put to the mischief which will be the result of the doc- 
trine which has been inculeated; but the arrow is shot and 
the wound already given. TI shall certainly avoid personal 
reflections. No one has had more cast upon him than myself; 
but I never was biased by any consideration of applause from 
without, in the discharge of my public duty; and in giving 
my sentiments according to what I thought law I have relied 
upon my own consciousness. It is with great pleasure I have 
heard the noble lord who moved the resolution express him- 
self in so manly and sensible a way when he recommended 
a dispassionate debate, while at the same time he urged the 
necessity of the House coming to such a resolution, with great 
dignity and propriety of argument. 

I shall endeavor to clear away from the question all that 
mass of dissertation and learning displayed in arguments 
which have been fetched from speculative men who have 
written upon the subject of government, or from ancient 
records, as being little to the purpose. I shall insist that these 
records are no proofs of our present constitution. A noble 
lord has taken up his argument from the settlement of the 
constitution at the revolution; I shall take up my argument 
from the constitution as it now is. 

The constitution of this country has been always in a 
moving state, either gaining or losing something; and with 
respect to the modes of taxation, when we get beyond the 
reign of Edward the First or of King John we are all in 
doubt and obscurity. The history of those times is full of 
uncertainties. In regard to the writs upon record, they were 
issued some of them according to law, and some not accord- 
ing to law; and such [that is, of the latter kind] were those 
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concerning ship-money, to-call assemblies to tax themselves, 
or to compel benevolences. Other taxes were raised from 
escuage, fees for knights’ service, and by other means arising 
-out of the feudal system. Benevolences are contrary to law; 
and it is well known how people resisted the demands of the 
Crown in the case of ship-money and were persecuted by, 
the court; and if any set of men were to meet now to lend the 
king money, it would be contrary.to law, and a breach of the 
rights of Parliament. 

I shall now answer the noble lord particularly upon the 
cases he has quoted. With respect to the Marches of Wales, 
who were the borderers, privileged for assisting the king in 
his war against the Welsh in the mountains, their enjoying ~ 
- this privilege of taxing themselves was but of a short dura- 
tion, and during the life of Edward the First, till the Prince 
of Wales came to be the king; and then they were annexed to 
the Crown and became subject to taxes like the rest of the 
dominions of England; and from thence came the custom, — 
. though unnecessary, of naming Wales and the town of Mon- 
mouth in all proclamations and in acts of Parliament. Henry 
the Highth was the first who issued writs for it to return two 
members to Parliament. The Crown exercised this right 
ad libitum, from whence arises the inequality of representa- 
‘tion in our constitution at this day. Henry the Eighth issued 
a writ to Calais to send one burgess. to Parliament. 

One of the counties palatine [1 think he said Durham] was. 
taxed fifty years to subsidies before it sent members to Par- 
liament. The clergy were at. no time unrepresented in| 
Parliament. When they taxed themselves, it was done with’ 
.the concurrence and consent of Parliament, who permitted 

them to tax themselves upon their petition, the convocation 
sitting at the same time with the Parliament. They had, 
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too, their representatives always sitting in this House, bishops 
.-and abbots; and im the other House they were at no time 
without a right of voting singly for the election of members; 
so that the argument fetched from the case of the clergy is 
not an argument of any force, because they were at no time 
unrepresented here. 

The reasoning about the colonies of Great Britain, deitten 
from the colonies of antiquity, is a mere useless display of 
learning; for the colonies of the Tyrians in Africa, and of the 
Greeks in Asia, were totally different from our system. No 
nation before ourselves formed any regular system of coloniza- 
tion but the Romans; and their system was a military one, 
and of garrisons placed in the principal towns of the conquered 
provinces. The states of Holland were not colonies of Spain; 
they were states dependent upon the house of Austria in a 
feudal dependence. Nothing could be more different from 
our colonies than that flock of men, as they have been called, 
who came from the North and poured into Europe. Those 
emigrants renounced all laws, all protection, all connection 
with their mother countries. They chose their leaders, and 
marched under their banners to seek their fortunes and estab- 
lish new kingdoms upon the ruins of the Roman empire. 

But our colonies, on the contrary, emigrated under the 
sanction of the Crown and Parliament. They were modelled 
gradually into their present forms, respectively, by charters, 
grants, and statutes; but they were never separated from the 
mother country or so emancipated as to become sui juris. 
There are several sorts of colonies in British America. The 
charter colonies, the proprietary governments, and the king’s 
colonies. The first colonies were the charter colonies, such 
as the Virginia Company; and these companies had among 
their directors members of the privy council and of both 
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Houses of Parliament; they were under the authority of the 
privy council, and had agents resident here, responsible for 
their proceedings. 

So much were they considered as belonging to the Crown, 
and not to the king personally (for there is a great difference, 
though few people attend to it), that when the two Houses, in 
the time of Charles the First, were going to pass a bill con- 
cerning the colonies, a message was sent to them by the king 
that they were the king’s colonies, and that the bill was 
unnecessary, for that the privy council would take order about 
them; and the bill never had the royal assent. The Common- 
wealth Parliament, as soon as it was settled, were very early 
jealous of the colonies separating themselves from them; and 
passed a resolution or act (and it is a question whether it is 
not in force now) to declare and establish the authority of 
England over its colonies. 

But if there was no express law, or reason founded upon any 
necessary inference from an express law, yet the usage alone 
would be sufficient to support that authority; for have not 
the colonies submitted ever since their first establishment to 
the jurisdiction of the mother country? In all questions of 
property the appeals from the colonies have been to the privy 
council here; and such causes have been determined, not by 
the law of the colonies, but by the law of England. 

A very little while ago there was an appeal on a question of 
limitation in a devise of land with remainders; and, notwith- 
standing the intention of the testator appeared very clear, yet 
the case was determined contrary to it, and that the land 
should pass according to the law of England. The colonies 
have been obliged to recur very frequently to the jurisdiction 
here, to settle the disputes among their own governments. I 
well remember several references on this head, when the late 
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Lord Hardwicke was attorney general, and Sir Clement Wearg 
solicitor general. New Hampshire and Connecticut were in 
blood about their differences; Virginia and Maryland were in 
arms against each other. This shows the necessity of one 
superior decisive jurisdiction to which all subordinate jurisdic- 
tions may recur. Nothing, my lords, could be more fatal to 
the peace of the colonies at any time than the Parliament 
giving up its authority over them; for in such a case there 
must be an entire dissolution of government. Considering 
how the colonies are composed, it is easy to foresee there would 
be no end of feuds and factions among the several separate 
governments, when once there shall be no one government 
here or there of sufficient force or authority to decide their 
mutual differences; and, government being dissolved, nothing 
remains but that the colonies must either change their consti- 
tution, and take some new form of government, or fall under 
some foreign power. 

At present the several forms of their constitution are very 
various, having been produced, as all governments have been 
originally, by accident and circumstances. The forms of 
government in every colony were adopted, from time to time, 
according to the size of the colony; and so have been extended 
again, from time to time, as the numbers of their inhabitants 
and their commercial connections outgrew the first model. In 
some colonies at first there was only a governor assisted by 
two or three counsel; then more were added; afterward courts 
of justice were erected; then assemblies were created. 

Some things were done by instructions from the secretaries 
of state; other things were done by order of the king and 
council; and other things by commissions under the great seal. 
It is observable that in consequence of these establishments 
_ from time to time, and of the dependency of these govern- 
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ments upon the supreme legislature at home, the lenity of 
each government in the colonies has been extreme toward the 
subject; and a great inducement has been created for people 
to come and settle in them. But if all those governments 
which are now independent of each othe. should become 
independent of the mother country, I am afraid that the 
inhabitants of the colonies are very little aware of the conse- 
quences. They would feel in that case very soon the hand 
of power more heavy upon them in their own governments, 
than they have yet done or have ever imagined. 

The constitutions of the different colonies are thus made 
up of different principles. They must remain dependent, 
from the necessity of . ungs and their relations to the juris- 
diction of the mother country; or they must be totally 
dismembered from it and form a league of union among 
themselves against it, which could be effected without great 
violences. No one ever thought the contrary till the trumpet 
of sedition was blown. 

Acts of Parliament have been made, not only without a 
doubt of their legality, but with universal applause, the great 
object of which has been ultimately to fix the trade of the 
colonies so as to centre in the bosom of that country from 
whence they took their original. The Navigation Act shut 
up their intercourse with foreign countries. Their ports have 
been made subject to customs and regulations which have 
cramped and diminished their trade. And duties have been 
laid, affecting the very inmost parts of their commerce, and, . 
among others, that of the post; yet all these have been sub- 
mitted to peaceably, and no one ever thought till now of this 
doctrine that the colonies are not to be taxed, regulated, or 
bound by Parliament. 

A few particular merchants were then, as now, displeased 
at restrictions which did not permit them tc make the greatest 
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possible advantages of their commerce in their own private 
and peculiar branches. But though these few merchants 
might think themselves losers in articles which they had no 
right to gain, as being prejudicial to the general and national 
system, yet I must observe that the colonies, upon the whole, 
were benefited by these laws. For these restrictive laws, 
founded upon principles of the most solid policy, flung a great 
weight of naval force into the hands of the mother country, 
which was to protect its colonies. 

Without a union with her the colonies must have been 
entirely weak and defenceless, but they thus became rela- 
tively great, subordinately, and in proportion as the mother 
country advanced in superiority over the rest of the maritime 
powers in Europe, to which both mutually contributed, and 
of which both have reaped a benefit equal to the natural and 
just relation in which they both stand reciprocally, of de- 
pendency on one side and protection on the other. 

There can be no doubt, my lords, but that the inhabitants 
of the colonies are as much represented in Parliament as the 
greatest part of the people of England are represented; among 
nine millions of whom there are eight which have no votes 
in electing members of Parliament. Every objection, there- 
fore, to the dependency of the colonies upon Parliament, 
which arises to it upon the ground of representation, goes to 
the whole present constitution of Great Britain; and I sup- 
pose it is not meant to new-model that too. 

People may form speculative ideas of perfection and 
indulge their own fancies or those of other men. Every man 
in this country has his particular notion of liberty; but per- 
fection never did and never can exist in any human institution. 
To what purpose, then, are arguments drawn from a distinc- 
tion, in which there is no real difference, of a virtual and 
actual representation? _ 
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A member of Parliament chosen for any borough repre- 
sents not only the constituents and inhabitants of that particu- 
lar place, but he represents the inhabitants of every other 
borough in Great Britain. . He represents the city of London, 
and all the other commons of this land, and the inhabitants 
of all the colonies and dominions of Great Britain; and is, in 
duty and conscience, bound to take care of their interests. 

I have mentioned the customs and the post tax. This leads 
me to answer another distinction, as false as the above; the 
distinction of internal and external taxes. The noble lord . 
who quoted so much law, and denied upon those grounds the 
right of the Parliament of Great Britain to lay internal taxes 
upon the colonies, allowed at the same time that restrictions 
upon trade and duties upon the ports were legal. But I 
cannot see a real difference in this distinction; for I hold it 
to be true that a tax laid in any place is like a pebble falling 
into and making a circle in a lake, till one circle produces and 
gives motion to another, and the whole circumference is agi- 
tated from the centre. For nothing can be more clear than 
that a tax of ten or twenty per cent laid upon tobacco, either 
in the ports of Virginia or London, is a duty laid upon the 
inland plantations of Virginia, a hundred miles from the sea, 
wheresoever the tobacco grows. 

I do not deny but that a tax may be laid injudiciously and 
injuriously, and that people in such a case may have a right to 
complain. But the nature of the tax is not now the question; 
whenever it comes to be one, I am for lenity. I would have 
no blood drawn. There is, I am satisfied, no occasion for any 
to be drawn. A little time and experience of the inconveni- 
ences and miseries of anarchy may bring people to their 
senses. 

With respect to what has been said or written upon this 
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\ subject I differ from the noble lord who spoke of Mr. Otis 
and his book with contempt, though he maintained the same 
doctrine in some points while in others he carried it farther 
than Otis himself, who allows everywhere the supremacy of 
the Crown over the colonies. No man, on such a subject, 
is contemptible. Otis is a man of consequence among 
the people there. They have chosen him for one of their 
deputies at the Congress and general meeting from the 
respective governments. It was said the man is mad. What 
then? One madman often makes many. Masaniello was 
mad. Nobody doubts it; yet for all that he overturned 
the government of Naples. Madness is catching in all popu- 
lar assemblies and upon all popular matters. The book is full 
of wildness. I never read it till a few days ago, for I seldom 
look into such things. I never was actually acquainted with 
the contents of the Stamp Act, till I sent for it on purpose 
to read it before the debate was expected. 

With respect to authorities in another House, I know noth- 
ing of them. I believe that I have not been in that House 
more than once since I had the honor to be called up to this; 
and if I did know anything that passed in the other House I 
could not and would not mention it as an authority here. 
I ought not to mention any such authority. I should think 
it beneath my own and your lordships’ dignity to speak of it. 

Tam far from bearing any ill will to the Americans; they 
are a very good people, and I have long known them. I 
began life with them and owe much to them, having been 
much concerned in the plantation causes before the privy 
council; and so I became a good deal acquainted with Ameri- 
can affairs and people. I dare say their heat will soon be 
over when they come to feel a little the consequences of their 

Opposition to the legislature. Anarchy always cures itself; 
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but the ferment will continue so much the longer while hot- 
headed men there find that there are persons of weight and 
character to support and justify them here. 

Indeed, if the disturbances should continue for a great 
length of time, force must be the consequence, an application 
adequate to the mischief, and arising out of the necessity of 
the case; for force is only the difference between a superior 
and subordinate jurisdiction. In the former, the whole force 
of the legislature resides collectively, and when it ceases to 
reside the whole connection is dissolved. It will, indeed, be 
to very little purpose that we sit here enacting laws and 
making resolutions, if the inferior will not obey them, or if 
we neither can nor dare enforce them; for then, and then, I 
say, of necessity, the matter comes to the sword. If the off- 
spring are grown too big and too resolute to obey the parent, 
you must try which is the strongest and exert all the powers 
of the mother country to decide the contest. 

I am satisfied, notwithstanding, that time and a wise and 
steady conduct may prevent those extremities which would be 
fatal to both. I remember well when it was the violent 
humor of the times to decry standing armies and garrisons as 
dangerous, and incompatible with the liberty of the subject. 
Nothing would do but a regular militia. The militia are 
embodied; they march; and no sooner was the militia law 
thus put into execution but it was then said to be an intoler- 
able burden upon the subject, and that it would fall, sooner or 
later, into the hands of the Crown. That was the language, 
and many counties petitioned against it. 

This may be the case with the colonies. In many places 
they begin already to feel the effects of their resistance to 
government. Interest very soon divides mercantile people; 

and, although there may be some mad, enthusiastic, or ill- 
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designing people in the colonies, yet I am convinced that the 


greatest bulk, who have understanding and property, are still 
well affected to the mother country. You have, my lords, 
many friends still in the colonies; and take care that you do 
not, by abdicating your own authority, desert them and your- 
selves and lose them forever. 

In all popular tumults the worst men bear the sway at 
first. Moderate and good men are often silent for fear or 
modesty, who in good time may declare themselves. Those 
who have any property to lose are sufficiently alarmed already 
at the progress of these public violences and violations to 
which every man’s dwelling, person, and property are hourly 
exposed. Numbers of such valuable men and good subjects 
are ready and willing to declare themselves for the support 
of government in due time, if government does not fling away 
its own authority. 

My lords, the Parliament of Great Britain has its rights over 
the colonies; but it may abdicate its rights. 

There was a thing which I forgot to mention. I mean, 
the manuscript quoted by the noble lord. He tells you that 
it is there said that if the act concerning Ireland had passed, 
the Parliament might have abdicated its rights as to Ireland. 
In the first place, I heartily wish, my lords, that Ireland had 
not been named at a time when that country is of a temper 
and in a situation so difficult to be governed; and when we 
have already here so much weight upon our hands, encum- 
bered with the extensiveness, variety, and importance of so 
many objects in a vast and too busy empire, and the national 
system shattered and exhausted by a long, bloody, and 
expensive war, but more so by our divisions at home and a 
fluctuation of counsels. I wish Ireland, therefore, had never 


been named. 
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I pay as much respect as any man to the memory of Lord 
Chief Justice Hale; but I did not know that he had ever 
written upon the subject; and I differ very much from think- 
ing with the noble lord that this manuscript ought to be 
published. So far am I from it that I wish the manuscript 
had never been named; for Ireland is too tender a subject to 
be touched. The case of Ireland is as different as possible 
from that of our colonies. Ireland was a conquered country; 
it had its pacta conventa and its regalia. But to what purpose 
is it to mention the manuscript? It is but the opinion of one 
man. When it was written, or for what particular object it 
was written, does not appear. It might possibly be only a 
work of youth, or an exercise of the understanding, in sound- 
ing and trying a question problematically. All people, when 
they first enter professions, make their collections pretty early 
in life; and the manuscript may be of that sort. However, 
be it what it may, the opinion is but problematical; for the 
act to which the writer refers never passed, and Lord Hale 
only said that if it had passed the Parliament might have 
abdicated their right. 

But, my lords, I shall make this application of it. You 
may abdicate your right over the colonies. Take care, my 
lords, how you do so, for such an act will be irrevocable. 
Proceed, then, my lords, with spirit and firmness; and, when 
you shall have established your authority it will then be a 
time to show your lenity. The Americans, as I said before, 
are a very good people, and I wish them exceedingly well; 
but they are heated and inflamed. The noble lord who spoke 
before ended with a prayer. I cannot end better than by 
saying to it Amen; and in the words of Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, concerning the Hollanders: ‘‘ God bless this indus- 
trious, frugal, and well-meaning, but easily deluded people.” 
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ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in Boston, Mass., in 1706. In his eighth 
year he was sent to school, but taken from it two years later in order to 
assist his father in the business of tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. In his 
twelfth year he was apprenticed to his elder brother James, who had returned 
from England with a printing-press and font of type, and who in 1720-21 
started a newspaper called ‘‘The New England Courant.’’ For this paper a 
number of articles were written by Benjamin, who had acquired a good style 
by making himself thoroughly familiar with the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ with 
Locke ‘‘On the Understanding’’ and with some odd volumes of the ‘‘Spectator.” 
The relations of the brothers having become inharmonious, Benjamin deter- 
mined to leave New England, and in 1723 found his way to the city of Phila- 
delphia. Here he was fortunate enough to get employment with a Jew printer 
named Keimer, and soon -found opportunities of securing the goodwill of con- 
spicuous citizens, including Sir William Keith, the governor of the province. 
Sir William offered to give him the means of going to England and purchasing 
the material needed for a printing-office, and Franklin, relying on the promise, 
went to London, only to discover that he had been the dupe of the provincial 
governor, and must toil for his daily bread. He worked as a printer in London 
until 1726, when he returned to Philadelphia, and went back to his old em- 
ployer Keimer. Subsequently he managed to establish a printing business for 
himself, and in 1729 he bought the ‘‘Pennsylvania Gazette,’’ and eventually 
placed it at the head of American journals. In 1731 he established the first 
circulating library on the Continent, and in the following year began the 
publication of the ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanacs,’’ which were continued for a 
quarter of a century. It was at this period of his life that Franklin by private 
study acquired considerable familiarity with the Latin, French, Italian and 
Spanish languages. In 1%36 he was chosen a clerk of the General Assembly, 
and was reélected in the following year. He was then elected a member of 
the Assembly, and held that post for ten successive years. In 1737 he was 
appointed Deputy Postmaster of the colonies under the Crown. About this 
time he organized the first police force and fire company in the colony, and 
a few years later initiated the movements which led to the paving of the 
streets, to the creation of a hospital, to the organization of a mililary force 
and to the foundation of the University of Pennsylvania and of the American 
Philosophical Society. It was while he was engaged in these miscellaneous 
(1845) 
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avocations that he made the discoveries in electricity which have placed him 
among the most eminent of natural philosophers. In 1754, when a war with 
France was impending, Franklin, who, by this time, had become the most 
important man in Pennsylvania, was sent to a Congress of Commissioners from 
the different colonies, ordered by the Lords of Trade to convene at Albany and 
to devise a plan for their common defence. In the following year Franklin was 
appointed the agent of Pennsylvania in England, where he sojourned some 
five years. He returned to America in 1762, but two years Jater he was again 
sent to the mother country as the special agent of Pennsylvania, and he was in 
London at the time of the repeal of the Stamp Act, a step which he powerfully 
furthered. Subsequently, while continuing to represent Pennsylvania, he was 
commissioned to act as agent for Massachusetts, New Jersey and Georgia, and 
for some years exercised an influence such as probably has never been pos- 
sessed by any other American representative at the English Court. In 1775, 
when he saw that a conflict between the mother country and the colonies was 
almost inevitable, he again set sail for Philadelphia, and on the very morning 
of his arrival was elected by the Assembly a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress which placed George Washington at the head of the colonial armies, 
By this Congress Franklin, who eighteen months before had been dismissed 
from the office of Deputy Postmaster, which he had held under the Crown, 
was made Postmaster-General of the united colonies. In 1776 he was one of 
the Committee of Five which drew up the ‘‘Declaration of Independence.’’ 
In the same year he was chosen president of the convention called to frame 
a constitution for the State of Pennsylvania, He was selected by Congress 
to discuss terms of peace with Admiral Lord Howe in July, 1776, and in the 
following September he was deputed with John Adams and Arthur Lee to 
solicit assistance from the Court of Louis XVI. On his arrival in Paris he 
found himself already one of the most talked of men in the world. He-was_ 
a member of every important learned society in Hurope; one of the managers 
of the Royal Society, and one of the eight foreign members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. The story of Franklin’s mission to Versailles 
has no parallel in the history of diplomacy. He became at once an object of 
greater popular interest than any other man in France, an interest which dur- 
ing his eight years’ sojourn in that country seemed always on the increase. 
Streets in several cities and several societies were named after him; the French . 
Academy paid him its highest honors, and he conferred more distinction upon 
any salon he frequented than it could reciprocate. He animated French society 
with a boundless enthusiasm for the cause of the rebel colonists, persuaded the 
government that the interests of France required her to aid them, and finally, 
at a-crisis in their fortunes, obtained a treaty of alliance in the winter of 1777- 
78. In ‘the six following years ‘he secured advances in money amounting to 
26,000)000 franes, a sum that may well astonish us when we consider that at 
the time France was practically bankrupt. After signing the treaty of peace 
with ‘Great Britain in 1783, Franklin, now seventy-seven years of age, re- 
guested to be relieved from duty, but it was not until 1785 that Congress 
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permitted him to return to America. Soom after his arrival in Philadelphia, 
he was made chairman of the Municipal Council, and subsequently President 
of the State by an almost unanimous vote. To that office he was twice unani- 
mously reélected, and was also chosen a member of the Convention which 
convened in 1787 to frame a Federal Constitution. During: the: last two years 
of Franklin’s life he helped to organize the first society formed on the American 
Continent for the abolition of slavery, and as its president signed the first re- 
monstrance against slavery addressed to the American Congress. He died in 
Philadelphia in 1790. Though he had: never derived any pecuniary advantage 
from his services to his country as a statesman and diplomatist, he left at the 
time of his death a fortune valued at about £30,000 sterling; 
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DELIVERED IN THE CONVENTION FOR FORMING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, PHILADELPHIA, 1787 


CONFESS that I do not entirely approve: of this Con- 

stitution at present; but, sir, [ am not. sure I shall 

never approve it, for, having lived long, I have. ex- 
perienced many instances of bemg obliged, by better in- 
formation or fuller consideration, to change opinions even 
on important subjects, which L once thought right, but 
found to be otherwise. It is therefore that; the older [ 
grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judgment of 
others. Most men, indeed, as well as: most: sects in re-- 
ligion, think themselves in possession of all truth, and 
that wherever others differ from them, itis so far error. 
Steele, a Protestant, im a dedication, tells the Pope that 
the only: difference between our two churches. in their 
opinions of the certainty of their doctrine is, the Romish 
Church is: infallible, and the Church of England is never 
in the wrong. But, though many private persons think 
almost as highly of their own infallibility as of that of 
then sect, few express it so naturally as a certain French 
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lady, who, in a little dispute with her sister, said: ‘‘But I 
meet with nobody but myself that is always in the right.’’ 

In these sentiments, sir, I agree to this Constitution, 
with all its faults—if they are such—because I think a 
general government necessary for us, and there is no form 
of government but what may be a blessing to the people, 
if well administered; and I believe, further, that this is 
likely to be well administered for a course of years, and 
can only end in despotism, as other forms have done be- 
fore it, when the people shall become so corrupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable of any other. 
IT doubt, too, whether any other convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better Constitution; for, when you 
assemble a number of men, to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their 
local interests, and their selfish views. From such an as- 
sembly can a perfect production be expected? It therefore 
astonishes me, sir, to find this system approaching so near 
to perfection as it does; and I think it will astonish our 
enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear that our 
counsels are confounded like those of the builders of Babel, 
and that our States are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another’s 
throats. Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution, because 
I expect no better, and because I am not sure that it is not 
the best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice 
to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of 
them abroad. Within these walls they were born, and here 
they shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our con- 
stituents, were to report the objections he has had to it, and 
endeavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might pre- 
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vent its being generally received, and thereby lose all the 
salutary effects and great advantages resulting naturally 
in our favor among foreign nations, as well as among our- 
selves, from our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the 
strength and efficiency of any government, in procuring and 
securing happiness to the people, depends on opinion, on 
the general opinion of the goodness of that government, as 
well as of the wisdom and integrity of its governors. I hope, 
therefore, for our own sakes, as a part of the people, and 
for the sake of our posterity, that we shall act heartily and 
unanimously in recommending this Constitution wherever 
our influence may extend, and turn our future thoughts and 
endeavors to the means of having it well administered. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that 
every member of the convention who may still have objec- 
tions to it, would, with me, on this occasion, doubt a little 
of his own infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanim- 
ity, put his name to this instrument. 


DANGERS OF A SALARIED BUREAUCRACY 


DELIVERED IN THE CONVENTION FOR FORMING THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, PHILADELPHIA, 1787 


T IS with reluctance that I rise to express a disapproba- 
tion of any one article of the plan for which we are so 
much obliged to the honorable gentlemen who laid it 

before us. From its first reading I have borne a good will | 
to it, and, in general, wished it success. In this particular 
of salaries to the -executive branch, I happen to differ; _ 
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and, as my opinion may appear new and chimerical, it is 
only from ‘a persuasion that it is right, and from a sense of 
duty, that I hazard it. The committee will judge of my 
reasons when they have heard them, and their judgment 
may possibly change mine. I think I see inconveniences 
in the appointment of salaries; I see none in refusing them, 
but, on the contrary, great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a powerful in- 
fluence in the affairs of men. These are ambition and 
avarice; the love of power and the love of money. Sepa- 
rately, each of these has great force in prompting men -to 
action; but, when united in view of the same object, they 
have, in many minds, the most violent effects. Place be- 
fore the eyes of such men a post of honor, that shall, at the 
same time, be a place of profit, and they will move heaven 
and earth to obtain it. The vast number of such places it 
is that renders the British Government so tempestuous. The 
struggles for them are the true source of all those factions 
which are perpetually dividing the nation, distracting its 
councils, hurrying it sometimes into fruitless and mischie- 
vous wars, and often compelling a submission to dishonor- 
able terms of peace. 

And of what kind are the men that will strive for this 
profitable pre-eminence, through all the bustle of cabal, 
the heat of contention, the infinite mutual abuse of parties, 
tearing to pieces the best of characters? It will not be the 
wise and moderate, the lovers of peace and good order, 
the men fittest for the trust. It will be the bold and the 
violent, the men of strong passions and indefatigable ac- 
tivity in their selfish pursuits. These will thrust them- 
selves into your government, and be your rulers, And 
these, too, will be mistaken in the expected happiness of 
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their situation, for their vanquished competitors, of the 
same spirit, and from the same motives, will perpetually be 
endeavoring to distress their administration, thwart their 
measures, and render them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, sir, though we may set out in the 
beginning with moderate salaries, we shaH find that such 
will not be of long continuance. Reasons will never be 
wanting for proposed augmentations; and there will always 
be a party for giving more to the rulers, that the rulers may 
be able, in return, to give more to them. Hence, as all his- 
tory informs us, there has been in every state and kingdom 
a constant kind of warfare between the governing and the 
governed; the one striving to obtain more for its support, 
and the other to pay less. And this. has alone occasioned 
great convulsions, actual civil wars, ending either in de- 
throning of the princes or enslaving of the people. Gener- 
ally, indeed, the ruling power carries its point, and. we see 
the revenues of princes constantly increasing, and we see 
that they are never satisfied, but always in want. of more. 
The more the people are discontented with the oppression 
of taxes, the greater need the prince has of money to dis- 
tribute among his partisans, and pay the troops that are to 
suppress all resistance, and enable him to plunder at. pleas- 
ure. There is searce a king in a hundred, who would noi, 
if he could, follow the example of Pharaoh—get first all 
the people’s money, then all their lands, and then make 
them and their children servants forever. It will be said 
that. we do not propose to establish kings. Iknowit. But 
there is a natural inclination in mankind to kingly govern- 
ment. It sometimes relieves them from aristocratic domi- 
nation. They had rather have one tyrant than five hun- 
dred. It gives more of the appearance of equality among 
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3 citizens; and that they like. I am apprehensive, therefore 
—perhaps too apprehensive— that the government of the 
States may, in future times, end in a monarchy. But this 
catastrophe, I think, may be long delayed, if in our pro- 
posed system we do not sow the seeds of contention, fac- 
tion, and tumult, by making our posts of honor places of 
profit. If we do, I fear that, though we employ at first a 
number and not a single person, the number will, in time, 
be set aside; it will only nourish the foetus of a king (as 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia very aptly ex- 
pressed it), and a king will the sooner be set over us. 

It may be imagined by some that this is a Utopian 
idea, and that we can never find men to serve us in the 
executive department without paying them well for their 
services. I conceive this to be a mistake. Some existing 
facts present themselves to me which incline me to a con- 
trary opinion. The high sheriff of a county in England is 
an honorable office, but it is not a profitable one. It is 
rather expensive, and therefore not sought for. But yet 
it is executed, and well executed, and usually by some of 
the principal gentlemen of the county. In France, the 
office of counsellor, or member of their judiciary parlia- 
r-snts, is more honorable. It is therefore purchased at a 
high price; there are, indeed, fees on the law proceedings, 
which are divided among them, but these fees do not 
amount to more than three per cent on the sum paid for 
the place. Therefore, as legal interest is there at five per © 
cent, they, in fact, pay two per cent for being allowed to 
do the judiciary business of the nation, which is, at the 
same time, entirely exempt from the burden of paying 
them any salaries for their services. I do not, however, 
mean to recommend this-as an eligible mode for our judi- 
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-ciary department. I only bring the instance to show that 
the pleasure of doing good and serving their country, and 
the respect such conduct entitles them to, are sufficient mo- 
tives with some minds to give up a great portion of their 
time to the public, without the mean inducement of pecu- 


niary satisfaction. 
Another instance is that of a respectable society who 


have made the experiment and practiced it with success 
now more than a hundred years. I mean the Quakers. It 
is an established rule with them that they are not to go to 
law, but in their controversies they must apply to their 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. Committees of 
these sit with patience to hear the parties, and spend much 
time in composing their differences. In doing this, they 
are supported by a sense of duty and the respect paid to 
usefulness. It is honorable to be so employed, but it was 
never made profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites. 
And, indeed, in all cases of public service, the less the 
profit, the greater the honor. 

To bring the matter nearer home, have we not seen the 
greatest and most important of our offices, that of general 
of our armies, executed for eight years together, without 
the smallest salary, by a patriot whom I will not now offend 
by any other praise; and this, through fatigues and dis- 
tresses, in common with the other brave men, his military 
friends and companions, and the constant anxieties peculiar 
to his station? And shall we doubt finding three or four 
men in all the United States with public spirit enough to 
bear sitting in peaceful council, for, perhaps, an equal 
term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, and see 
that our laws are duly executed? Sir, I have a -better 
opinion of our country. I think we shall never be without 
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a sufficient number of wise and good men to undertake and 
execute well and faithfully the office in question. | 

Sir, the saving of the salaries, that may at first be pro- 
posed, is not an object with me. The subsequent mischiefs 
of proposing them are what Il apprehend. And, therefore, 
it isethat I move the amendment. If it be not seconded or 
accepted, I must be contented with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing delivered my opinion frankly and done my duty. 


LORD CHATHAM 


ILLIAM PITT, first Earl of Chatham, was born at Westminster in 1708, 
He was the grandson of Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras, who was 
known as *‘Diamond Pitt’’ from the fact of his having sold a diamond of extraor- 
dinary size to the Regent Orleans for $680,000. William Pitt was educated 
at Eton, whence he passed to Trinity College, Oxford. It is an interesting fact 
that Demosthenes was his favorite author. After spending some time in France 
and Italy, he entered the army, but his military career was short. In 1735 he 
entered Parliament for Old Sarum, a rotten borough belonging to his family. 
He soon became a leader of the opposition to Walpole. In 1746, he became 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, but soon resigned this post to take the more impor- 
tant and lucrative office of Paymaster-General of the Forces, He refused to 
profit, however, by the practice of previous paymasters, who had appropriated 
to themselves the interest of all money lying in their hands. He was dismissed 
from office by the Duke of Newcastle in 1755, but in December of the following 
year he became Secretary of State and leader of the House of Commons, In 
1757 he was the virtual head of the administration, and continued in power till 
1761. During these four years it is customary to say that Pitt’s biography is 
the history of England. When he resigned office in 1761, he received.a pen- 
gion of £3,000 a year for three lives, and his wife was created Baroness Chatham 
in her own right. For himself, he still preferred to retain the title of the ‘‘Great 
Commoner,’’ but in 1766, when he was invited to form a Cabinet, he accepted 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, and thereupon became Viscount Pitt and Harl of 
Chatham. In 1%68 he resigned, and did not resume his seat in the House of 
Lords until 1770. His last appearance in the House of Lords was on April 2, 
2878, when he opposed the Duke of Richmond’s motion for an address praying 
the King to conclude peace with America on any terms. He died on May 11 
of the same year. The speech which we here reproduce was one of many 
pronounced against the policy followed by Lord North in dealing with the 
American Colonies. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO SUBJUGATE AMERICA 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, NOVEMBER 128, 1777 


RISE, my lords, to declare my sentiments on this most 

solemn and serious subject. It has imposed a load 

upon my mind, which, I fear, nothing can remove; 
but which impels me to endeavor its alleviation, by a free 
and unreserved communication of my sentiments. 

In the first part of the address, I have the honor of 
heartily concurring with the noble earl who moved it. 
No man feels sincerer joy than I do; none can offer more 
genuine congratulation on every accession of strength to 
the Protestant succession. I therefore join in every con- 
gratulation on the birth of another princess and the happy 
recovery of her Majesty. But I must stop here. My 
courtly complaisance will carry me no further. I will not 
join in congratulation on misfortune and disgrace. I can- 
not concur in a blind and servile address, which approves 
and endeavors to sanctify the monstrous measures which 
have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon us. This, my 
lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment! It is not a 
time for adulation. The smoothness of flattery cannot now 
avail; cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It 
is now necessary to instruct the throne in the language of 
truth. We must dispel the delusion and the darkness 
which envelop it; and display, in its full danger and true 
colors, the ruin that is brought to our doors. 

This, my lords, is our duty. It is the proper function 
of this noble assemblage, sitting, as we do, upon our honors 
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in this house, the hereditary council of the crown. Who 
is the minister—where is the minister that has dared 
to suggest to the throne the contrary, unconstitutional 
language this day delivered from it? The accustomed lan- 
guage from the throne has been application to Parliament 
for advice, and a reliance on its constitutional advice and 
assistance. As it is the right of Parliament to give, so it 
is the duty of the crown to ask it. But on this day, and 
in this extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is re- 
posed on our constitutional counsels! no advice is asked 
from the sober and enlightened care of Parliament! but 
the crown, from itself and by itself, declares an unalter- 
able determination to pursue measures—and what meas- 
ures, my lords?—The measures that have produced the 
imminent perils that threaten us; the measures that have 
brought ruin to our doors. 

Can the minister of the day now presume to expect a 
continuance of support, in this ruinous infatuation? Can 
Parliament be so dead to its dignity and its duty, as to 
be thus deluded into the loss of the one and the violation 
of the other?—To give an unlimited credit and support 
for the steady perseverance in measures not proposed for 
our parliamentary advice, but dictated and forced upon 
us—in measures, I say, my lords, which have reduced this 
late flourishing empire to ruin and contempt!—‘‘But yes- 
_ terday, and England might have stood against the world: 
now none so poor to do her reverence.’’ I use the words 
of a poet; but, though it be poetry, it is no fiction. It 
is a shameful truth, that not only the power and strength 
of this country are wasting away and expiring; but her 
well-earned glories, her true honor, and substantial dignity 
are sacrificed. France, my lords, has insulted you; she 
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has encouraged and sustained America, and whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of this country 
ought to spurn at the officious insult of French interfer- 
ence. The ministers and ambassadors of those who are 
called rebels and enemies are in Paris; in Paris they 
transact the reciprocal interests of America and France, 
Can there be a more mortifying insult? Can even our 
ministers sustain a more humiliating disgrace? Do they 
dare to resent it? Do they presume even to hint a vindi- 
cation of their honor and the dignity of the State by re- 
quiring the dismission of the plenipotentiaries of America? 
Such is the degradation to which they have reduced the 
glories of England! The people whom they affect to call 

contemptible rebels, but whose growing power has at last 
obtained the name of enemies; the people with whom 
they have engaged this country in war, and against whom 
they now command our implicit support in every measure 
of desperate hostility: this people, despised as rebels, or 
acknowledged as enemies, are abetted against you, sup- 
plied with every military store, their interests consulted, 
and their ambassadors entertained, by your inveterate 
enemy! and our ministers dare not interpose with dignity 
or effect. Is this the honor of a great kingdom? Is this 
the indignant spirit of England, who, ‘‘but yesterday,’’ 
gave law to the House of Bourbon? My lords, the dignity 
of nations demands a decisive conduct in a situation like 
this. Even when the greatest prince that perhaps this 
country ever saw filled our throne, the requisition of a 
Spanish general on a similar subject was attended to and 
complied with. For, on the spirited remonstrance of the 
Duke of Alva, Hlizabeth found herself obliged to deny 
the Flemish exiles all countenance, support, or even ene 
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trance into her dominions; and the Count le Marque, with 
his few desperate followers, were expelled the kingdom. 
Happening to arrive at the Brille, and finding it weak in 
defence, they made themselves masters of the place: and 
this was the foundation of the United Provinces. 

My lords, this ruinous and ignominious situation, where 
we cannot act with success, nor suffer with honor, calls 
upon us to remonstrate in the strongest and loudest lan- 
guage of truth, to rescue the ear of majesty from the de- 
lusions which surround it. The desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known: no man thinks more 
highly of them than I do. I love and honor the English 
troops. I know their virtues and their valor. I know 
they can achieve anything except impossibilities; and I 
know that the conquest of Hnglish America is an impos- 
sibility. You cannot, [ venture to say it, you cannot con- 
quer America. Your armies in the last war effected 
everything that could be effected; and what was it? It 
cost a numerous army, under the command of a most 
_able general, now a noble lord in this house, a long and 
laborious campaign, to expel five thousand Frenchmen 
from French America. My lords, you cannot conquer 
America. What is your present situation there? We 
do not know the worst; but we know that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing and suffered much. Besides 
the sufferings, perhaps total loss, of the Northern force, 
the best appointed army that ever took the field, com- 
manded by Sir William Howe, has retired from the Ameri- 
can lines. He was obliged to relinquish his attempt, and, 
with great delay and danger, to adopt a new and distant 
plan of operations. We shall soon know, and in any event 
have reason to lament, what may have happened since. 
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As to conquest, therefore, my lords, I repeat, it is impos. 
sible. You may swell every expense and every effort still 
more extravagantly; pile and accumulate every assistance 
you can buy or borrow; traffic and barter with every little 
pitiful German prince that sells and sends his subjects to 
the shambles of a foreign prince; your efforts are forever 
vain and impotent: doubly so from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely. For it irritates, to an incurable resent- 
ment, the minds of your enemies—to overrun them with 
the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder; devoting them 
and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty! - 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms—never—never—never! 

Your own army is infected with the contagion of these 
illiberal allies. The spirit of plunder and of rapine is gone 
forth among them. I know it, and notwithstanding what 
the noble earl, who moved the address, has given as his 
opinion of our American army, I know from authentic 
information, and the most experienced officers, that our 
discipline is deeply wounded. While this is notoriously 
our sinking situation, America grows and flourishes; while 
cur strength and discipline are lowered, hers are rising 
and improving. 

But, my lords, who is the man that in addition to these 
disgraces and mischiefs of our army has dared to authorize 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping knife 
of the savage? To call into civilized alliance the wild and 
inhuman savage of the woods; to delegate to the merciless 
Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to wage the 
horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren? My 
lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punish- 
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ment. Unless thoroughly done away, it will be a stain on 
the national character. It is a violation of the constitu- 
_ tion. I believe it is against law. It is not the least of 
our national misfortunes, that the strength and character 
of our army are thus impaired. Infected with the mer- 
cenary spirit of robbery and rapine; familiarized to the 
horrid scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of 
the noble and generous principles which dignify a soldier; 
no longer sympathize with the dignity of the royal banner, 
nor feel the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war, ‘‘that make ambition virtue!’’? What makes ambi- 
tion virtue?—the sense of honor. But is the sense of 
honor consistent with a spirit of plunder or the practice 
of murder? Can it flow from mercenary motives, or can 
it prompt to cruel deeds? Besides these murderers and 
plunccrers, let me ask our ministers, What other allies 
have they acquired? What other powers have they asso- 
ciated to their cause? Have they entered into alliance 
with the king of the gypsies? Nothing, my lords, is too 
low or too ludicrous to be consistent with their counsels. 

The independent views of America have been stated 
and asserted as the foundation of this address. My lords, 
no man wishes for the due dependence of America on this 
country more than I do. To preserve it, and not confirm 
that state of independence into which your measures 
hitherto have driven them, is the object which we ought 
to unite in attaining. The Americans, contending for their 
rights against arbitrary exactions, I love and admire. It 
is the struggle of free and virtuous patriots; but contend- 
ing for independency and total disconnection from Eng- 
land, as an Englishman, I cannot wish them  suecess. 
For, in a due constitutional dependency, including the 
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ancient supremacy of this country in regulating their com- | 
merce and navigation, consists the mutual happiness and 
prosperity both of England and America. She derived 
assistance and protection from us; and we reaped from 
her the most important advantages. She was, indeed, the 
fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, the 
nursery and basis of our naval power. ‘It is our duty, 
therefore, my lords, if we wish to save our country, moet 
seriously to endeavor the recovery of these most beneficial 
' subjects; and in this perilous crisis, perhaps the present 
moment may be the only one in which we can hope for 
success. For in their negotiations with France they have, 
or think they have, reason to complain: though it be 
notorious that they have received from that power *=- 
portant supplies and assistance of various kinds, yet it is 
certain they expected it in a more decisive and imme. iote 
degree. America is in ill humor with France on some 
points that have not entirely answered her expectations. 
Let us wisely take advantage of every possible moment of 
reconciliation. Besides, the natural disposition of America 
herself still leans toward England; to the old habits of 
connection and mutual interest that united both countries. 
This was the established sentiment of all the continent; 
and still, my lords, in the great and principal part, the 
sound part of America, this wise and affectionate disposi- 
tion prevails; and there is a very considerable part of 
America yet sound—the middle and the southern prov- 
inces. Some parts may be factious and blind to their true 
interests; but if we express a wise and benevolent dispo- 
sition to communicate with them those immutable rights | 
of nature, and those constitutional liberties, to which they , 
are equally entitled with ourselves; by a conduct so just 
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and humane, we shall confirm the favorable and conciliate 
the adverse. I say, my lords, the rights and liberties to 
which they are equally entitled with ourselves, but no 
more. I would participate to them every enjoyment and 
freedom which the colonizing subjects of a free State can 
possess, or wish to possess; and I do not see why they 
should not enjoy every fundamental right in their prop- 
erty, and every original substantial liberty, which Devon- 
shire or Surrey, or the county I live in, or any other 
county in England, can claim; reserving always, as the 
sacred right of the mother country, the due constitutional 
dependency of the colonies. The inherent supremacy of 
the State in regulating and protecting the navigation and 
commerce of all her subjects is necessary for the mutual 
benefit and preservation of every part, to constitute and 
preserve the prosperous arrangement of the whole empire. 

The sound parts of America, of which I have spoken, 
must be sensible of these great truths and of their real 
interests. America is not in that state of desperate and 
contemptible rebellion which this country has been de- 
luded to believe. It is not a wild and lawless banditti, 
who, having nothing to lose, might hope to snatch some- 
thing from public convulsions. Many of their leaders and 
great men have a great stake in this great contest. The 
gentleman who conducts their armies, I am told, has an 
estate of four or five thousand pounds a year, and when 
I consider these things I cannot but lament the incon- 
siderate violence of our penal acts, our declarations of 
treason and rebellion, with all the fatal effects of attainder 
and confiscation. 7 

As to the disposition of foreign powers, which is as- 
serted to be pacific and friendly, let us judge, my lords, 
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rather by their actions and the nature of things than by 
interested assertions. The uniform assistance supplied to 
America by France suggests a different conclusion. The 
most important interests of France, in aggrandizing and 
enriching herself with what she most wants, supplies of 
every naval store from America, must inspire her with 
different sentiments. The extraordinary preparations of 
the House of Bourbon, by land and by sea, from Dunkirk 
to the Straits, equally ready and willing to overwhelm 
these defenceless islands, should rouse us to a sense of 
their real disposition, and our own danger. Not five thou- 
sand troops in England!—hardly three thousand in Irelandl 
What can we oppose to the combined force of our enemies? 
Scarcely twenty ships of the line fully or sufficient’ 
manned, that any admiral’s reputation would permit him 
to take the command of. The river of Lisbon in the 
possession of our enemies! The seas swept by American 
privateers! Our channel trade torn to pieces by them! In 
this complicated crisis of danger, weakness at home and ca- 
-lamity abroad, terrified and insulted by the neighboring 
powers, unable to act in America, or acting only to be 
destroyed, where is the man with the forehead to promise 
or hope for success in such a situation? or, from perse- 
verance in the measures that have driven us to it? Who 
has the forehead todoso? Where is that man? I should 
‘be glad to see his face. 

You cannot conciliate America by your present meas- 
sures. You cannot subdue her by your present, or by any 
measures. What, then, can you do? You cannot conquer; 
“you cannot gain; but you can address; you can lull the 
fears and anxieties of the moment into an ignorance of 
ethe danger that should produce them. But, my lords, the 
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time demands the language of truth. We must not now 
apply the flattering unction of servile compliance or blind 
complaisance. In a just and necessary war to maintain 
the rights or honor of my country, I would strip the shirt 
from my back to support it. But in such a war as this, 
unjust in its principle, impracticable in its means, and 
ruinous in its consequences, I would not contribute a 
single effort, nor a single shilling. I do not call for ven- 
geance on the heads of those who have been guilty; I only 
recommend to them to make their retreat. “Let them walk 
off; and let them make haste, or they may be assured that 
speedy and condign punishment will overtake them. 

My lords, I have submitted to you, with the freedom 
and truth which I think my duty, my sentiments on your 
present awful situation. I have laid before you the ruin 
of your power, the disgrace of your reputation, the pollu- 
tion of your discipline, the contamination of your morals, 
the complication of calamities, foreign and domestic, that 
overwhelm your sinking country. Your dearest interests, 
your own liberties, the constitution itself, totters to the 
foundation. All this disgraceful danger, this multitude of 
misery, is the monstrous offspring of this unnatural war. 
We have been deceived and deluded too long. Let us 
now stop short. This is the crisis—the only crisis of time 
and situation, to give us a possibility of escape from the 
fatal effects of our delusions. But if, in an obstinate and 
infatuated perseverance in folly, we slavishly echo the 
peremptory words this day presented to us, nothing can 
save this devoted country from complete and final ruin. 
We madly rush into multiplied miseries and ‘confusion 
worse confounded.” det 

Is it possible, can it be believed, that ministers are 
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yet blind to this impending destruction? I did hope 
that instead of this false and empty vanity, this over- 
weening pride, engendering high conceits and presump- 
tuous imaginations, that ministers would have humbled 
themselves in their errors, would have confessed and 
retracted them, and by an active, though a late repent- 
ance, have endeavored to redeem them. But, my lords, 
since they had neither sagacity to foresee, nor justice nor 
humanity to shun, these oppressive calamities; since not 
even severe experience can make them feel, nor the im- 
minent ruin of their country awaken them from their 
stupefaction, the guardian care of Parliament must inter- 
pose. I shall, therefore, my lords, propose to you an 
amendment to the address to his Majesty, to be inserted 
immediately after the first two paragraphs of congratula- 
tion on the birth of a princess, to recommend an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities and the commencement of a 
treaty to restore peace and liberty to America, strength 
and ‘happiness to England, security and permanent pros- 
‘perity to both countries. This, my lords, is yet in our 
power; and let not the wisdom and justice of your lord- 
ships neglect the happy, and, perhaps, the only oppor- 
tunity. By the establishment of irrevocable law, founded 
on mutual rights, and ascertained by treaty, these glorious 
enjoyments may be firmly perpetuated. And let me re- 
peat to your lordships, that the strong bias of America, 
at least of the wise and sounder parts of it, naturally 
‘inclines to this happy and constitutional reconnection 
with you. Notwithstanding the temporary intrigues with 
‘France, we may still be assured of their ancient and con- 
‘firmed partiality tous. America and France cannot be 
congenial. There is something decisive and confirmed in 
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the honest American that will not assimilate to the futility 
and levity of Frenchmen. 

My lords, to encourage and confirm that innate inclina- 
tion to this country, founded on every principle of affec- 
tion, as well as consideration of interest; to restore that 
favorable disposition into a permanent and powerful re- 
union with this country; to revive the mutual strength of 
the empire; again to awe the House of Bourbon, instead 
of meanly truckling, as our present calamities compel us, 
to every insult of French caprice and Spanish punctilio; 
to re-establish our commerce; to reassert our rights and 
our honor; to confirm our interests, and renew our glories 
forever, a consummation most devoutly to be endeavored! 
and which, I trust, may yet arise from reconciliation with 
America; I have the honor of submitting to you the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I move to be inserted after the 
first two paragraphs of the address: 

‘‘And that this house does most humbly advise and 
supplicate his Majesty, to be pleased to cause the most 
speedy and effectual measures to be taken, for restoring 
peace in America: and that no time may be lost in pro- 
posing an immediate cessation of hostilities there, in order 
to the opening of a treaty for the final settlement of the 
tranquillity of these invaluable provinces, by a removal of 
the unhappy causes of this ruinous civil war; and by a 
just and adequate security against the return of the like 
calamities in times to come. And this house desires to 
offer the most dutiful assurances to his Majesty, that it 
will, in due time, cheerfully co-operate with the magna- 
nimity and tender goodness of his Majesty, for the preser- 
vation of his people, by such explicit and most solemn 
declarations, and provisions of fundamental and revocable 
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laws, as may be judged necessary for the ascertaining and 
fixing forever the respective rights of Great Britain and her 
colonies.’’ 


[Lord Suffolk, having defended the employment of the 
Indians in war, as ‘‘a means that God and nature pui inio 
our hands!’’ Lord Chatham resumed:] 


I am astonished! shocked! to hear such principles con- 
fessed—to hear them avowed in this house, or in this 
country: principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and 
unchristian ! 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again 
upon your attention; but I cannot repress my indignation. 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My lords, we are 
called upon as members of this house, as men, as Chris- 
tian men, to protest against such notions standing near 
the throne, polluting the ear of majesty. ‘‘That God and 
nature put into our hands!’’ I know not what ideas that 
lord may entertain of God and nature; but I know that 
such abominable principles are equally abhorrent to re- 
ligion and humanity. What! to attribute the sacred sanc- 
tion of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping knife—to the cannibal savage torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting, and eating; literally, my lords, eating the 
mangled victims of his barbarous battles! Such horrible 
notions shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, 
and every generous feeling of humanity. And, my lords, 
they shock every sentiment of honor; they shock me as 
a lover of honorable war and a detester of murderous 
barbarity. 

These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
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I call upon that right reverend bench, those holy ministers 
of the Gospel and pious pastors of our church; I conjure 
them to join in the holy work, and vindicate the religion 
of their God. I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this 
learned bench to defend and support the justice of their 
country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn; upon the learned judges to interpose 
the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. 
I call upon the honor of your lordships to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors and to maintain your own. I 
call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to vin- 
dicate the national character. I invoke the genius of the 
constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these walls, 
the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with in- 
dignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain he led 
your victorious fleets against the boasted Armada of 
Spain; in vain he defended and established the honor, 
the liberties, the religion, the Protestant religion, of this 
country, against the arbitrary cruelties of Popery and the 
Inquisition, if these more than popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are let loose among us; to turn 
forth into our settlements, among our ancient connections, 
friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirsting for 
the blood of man, woman, and child! to send forth the 
infidel savage—against whom? against your Protestant 
brethren; to lay waste their country, to desolate their 
dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, with these 
horrible hell-hounds of savage war!—hell-hounds, I say, 
of savage war. Spain armed herself with bloodhounds to 
extirpate the wretched natives of America; and we im- 
prove on the inhuman example even of Spanish cruelty; 
we turn loose these savage hell-hounds against our brethren 
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and countrymen in America, of the same language, laws, 
liberties, and religion; endeared to us by every tie that 
should sanctify humanity. | 

My lords, this awful subject, so important to our honor, 
constitution, and our religion, demands the most solemn and 
effectual inquiry. And I again call upon your lordships, 
and the united powers of the State, to examine it thoroughly, 
and decisively and to stamp upon it an indelible stigma of 
the public abhorrence. And I again implore those holy. 
prelates of our religion to do away these iniquities from 
among us. Let them perform a lustration; let them purify 
this house and this country from this sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more; but my feelings and indignation were too strong 
to have said less. I could not have slept this night in my 
bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, without giving this 
vent to my eternal abhorrence of such preposterous and 
enormous principles. 


REPLY TO WALPOLE 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 6, 1741 


IR,— The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and 
decency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to 

palliate nor deny, but content myself with wishing that I may 
be one of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and 

not of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. : 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I 
will not, sir, assume the province of determining; but surely 
age may become justly contemptible if the opportunities 
which it brings have passed away without improvement, and 
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vice appears to prevail when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age has 
only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object of either 
abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that his gray hairs 
should secure him from insult. Much movre, sir, is he to be 
abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue and becomes more wicked with less temptation; who 
prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. But 
youth, sir, is not my only crime; I have been accused of acting 
a theatrical part. A theatrical part may either imply some 
peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my real senti- 
ments and an adoption of the opinions and language of 
another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be con- 
futed, and deserves only to be mentioned to be despised. I 
am at liberty, like every other man, to use my own language; 
and though, perhaps, I may have some ambition to please this 
gentleman, I shall not lay myself under any restraint, nor 
very solicitously copy his diction or his mien, however 
matured by age or modelled by experience. If any man shall, 
by charging me with theatrical behavior, imply that I utter 
any sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as a calumniator 
and a villain; nor shall any protection shelter him from the 
treatment he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without 
scruple, trample upon all those forms with which wealth and 
dignity intrench themselves, nor shall anything but age 
restrain my resentment — age, which always brings one privi- 
lege, that of being insolent and supercilious without punish- 
ment. But with regard, sir, to those whom I have offended, 
I am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowed part I should 
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have avoided their censure. The heat that offended them’ 
is the ardor of conviction and that zeal for the service of my. 
country which neither hope nor fear shall influence me to 
suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is 
invaded, nor look in silence upon public robbery. I will exert 
my endeavors, at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor and 
drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect them in their 
villainy, and whoever may partake of their plunder. And if 


the honorable gentlemen 


[At this point Mr. Pitt was called to order by Mr. Wyn- 
nington, who went on to say, ‘‘ No diversity of opinion can 
justify the violation of decency, and the use of rude and viru- 
lent expressions, dictated only by resentment and uttered 
without regard to .”’ Here Mr. Pitt called to order, and 
proceeded thus: ] 


Sir, if this be to preserve order, there is no danger of in- 
decency from the most licentious tongues. For what calumny 
can be more atrocious, what reproach more severe, than that 
of speaking with regard to anything but truth: Order may 
sometimes be broken by passion or inadvertency, but will. 
hardly be re-established by a monitor like this, who cannot 
govern his own passions while he is restraining the impetuo- 
sity of others. 

Happy would it be for mankind if every one knew his own 
province. We should not then see the same man at once a 
criminal and a judge; nor would this gentleman assume the 
right of dictating to others what he has not learned himself. 

That I may return in some degree the favor he intends me, 
I will advise him never hereafter to exert himself on the sub- 
ject of order; but whenever he feels inclined to speak on such 
occasions to remember how he has now succeeded, and con- 
demn in silence what his censures will never amend, 
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SPEECH ON SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 
DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 9, 1748 


[Sir Robert Walpole was driven from power on the 11th of February, 
1742. So greatly was the public excited against him that the cry of 
“blood” was heard from every quarter; and a motion was made by Lord 
Limerick, on the 9th of March, 1742, for a committee ‘‘ to inquire into the 
conduct of affairs at home and abroad during the last twenty years.’’ This 
of course, gave the widest scope for arraigning the conduct of the 
ex-minister; while, at the same time, no specific charges were requisite, 
because the question was simply on an inquiry, which was expected to 
develop the evidence of his guilt. 

This motion was strongly opposed by Walpole’s friends, and especially 
by Mr. Henry Pelham, who remarked, in allusion to one of the preceding 
speakers, that ‘“‘it would very much shorten the debate if gentlemen would 
keep close to the argument, and not run into long harangues or fiowers of 
rhetoric, which might be introduced upon any other subject as well as the 
present.’’ Mr. Pitt followed, and took his exordium from this sarcasm of 
Mr. Pelham. He then went fully, and with great severity of remark, into 
a review of the most important measures of Walpole’s administration. 
This led him over the same ground which had been previously traversed 
by Walpole in his defence against the attack of Mr. Sandys and others 
about a year before. ] 


HAT the gentlemen on the other side mean by long 
harangues or flowers of rhetoric I shall not pretend 
to determine. But if they make use of nothing 

of the kind, it is no very good argument of their sincerity, 
because a man who speaks from his heart and is sincerely 
affected with the subject upon which he speaks (as every 
_ honest man must be when he speaks in the cause of his coun- 
try), such a man, I say, falls naturally into expressions which 
may be called flowers of rhetoric, and therefore deserves as 
little to be charged with affectation as the most stupid 
serjeant-at-law that ever spoke for a half-guinea fee. For 
my part I have heard nothing in favor of the question but 
what I think very proper and very much to the purpose. 
_ What has been said, indeed, on the other side of the question, 
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especially the long justification that has been made of our 
late measures, I cannot think so proper; because this motion is 
founded upon the present melancholy situation of affairs, and 
upon the general clamor without doors against the conduct of 
our late public servants. Lither of these, with me, shall 
always be a sufficient reason for agreeing to a Parliamentary 
inquiry; because without such inquiry I cannot, even in my 
own mind, enter into the disquisition whether our public 
measures have been right or not; without such inquiry I 
cannot be furnished with the necessary information. 

But the honorable gentlemen who oppose this motion seem 
to mistake—I do not say wilfully—the difference between a 
motion for an impeachment and a motion for an inquiry. If 
“any member of this House were to stand up in his place and 

move to impeach a minister, he would be obliged to charge 
him with some particular crimes or misdemeanors, and pro- 
duce some proof, or declare that he was ready to prove the 
facts. But any gentleman may move for an inquiry without 
any particular allegation and without offering any proof or 
declaring what he is ready to prove; because the very design 
of an inquiry is to find out particular facts and particular 
proofs. 

The general circumstances of things, or general rumors 
without doors, are a sufficient foundation for such a motion, 
and for the House agreeing to it when it is made. This, sir, 
has always been the practice, and has been the foundation of 
almost all the inquiries that have ever been set on foot in this 
House, especially those that have been carried on by secret and 
select committees. What other foundation was there for the 
secret committee appointed in the year 1694 (to go no further 
back) to inquire into and inspect the books and accounts of the 
East India Company, and of the chamberlain of London? 
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Nothing but a general rumor that some corrupt practices had 
been made use of. 

What was the foundation of the inquiry in the year 1715? 
Did the honorable gentleman who moved the appointment of 
the secret committee upon the latter occasion charge the pre- 
vious administration with any particular crimes? Did he 
offer any proofs or declare that he was ready to prove any- 
thing? It is said the measures pursued by that administra- 
tion were condemned by a great majority of the House of 
. Commons. What, sir! were those ministers condemned before 
they were heard? Could any gentleman be so unjust as to 
pass sentence, even in his own mind, upon a measure before 
he had inquired into it? He might, perhaps, dislike the 
Treaty of Utrecht, but upon inquiry it might appear to be 
the best that could be obtained; and it has since been so far 
justified that it appears at least as good, if not better, than 
any treaty we have subsequently made. 

Sir, it was not the Treaty of Utrecht, nor any measure 
openly pursued by the administration which negotiated it, 
that was the foundation or the cause of an inquiry into their 
conduct. It was the loud complaints of a great party against 
them; and the general suspicion of their having carried on 
treasonable negotiations in favor of the Pretender and for 
defeating the Protestant succession. The inquiry was set on 
foot in order to detect those practices, if any such existed, and 
to find proper evidence for convicting the offenders. The 
same argument holds with regard to the inquiry into the man- 
agement of the South Sea Company in the year 1721. When 
that affair was first moved in the House by Mr. Neville, he 
did not, he could not, charge the directors of that company, 
or any of them, with any particular delinquencies; nor did he 
attempt to offer, or say that he was ready to offer, any par- | 
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ticular proofs. His motion was, “That the directors of thé 
South Sea Company should forthwith lay before the House 
an account of their proceedings,” and it was founded upon the 
general circumstance of things, the distress brought upon the 
public credit of the nation, and the general and loud com- 
plaints without doors. 

This motion, indeed, reasonable as it was, we know was 
opposed by the court party at the time, and, in particular, 
by two doughty brothers who have been attached to the court 
ever since; but their opposition raised such a warmth in the 
House, that they were glad to give it up, and never after 
durst directly oppose that inquiry. I wish I could now see 
the same zeal for public justice. The circumstances of affairs. 
IT am sure deserve it. Our public credit was then, indeed, 
brought into distress; but now the nation itself, nay, not only ° 
this nation, but all our friends upon the Continent, are brought 
into the most imminent danger. BE 

This, sir, is admitted even by those who oppose this motion; 
and if they have ever lately conversed with those that dare 
speak their minds they must admit that the murmurs of 
the people against the conduct of the administration are 
now as general and as loud as ever they were upon any 
occasion. 

But the misfortune is, that gentlemen who are in office sel- 
dom converse with any but such as either are, or want to be, 
in office; and such men, let them think as they will, will always 
applaud their superiors; consequently, gentlemen who are in 
the administration or in any office under it can rarely know 
the voice of the people. 

The voice of this House was formerly, I grant, and always 
ought to be, the voice of the people. If new Parliaments 
were more frequent, and few placemen, and no pensioners, 
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admitted, it would be so still; but if long Parliaments be con- 
tinued and a corrupt influence should prevail, not only at 
elections, but in this House, the voice of this House will gen- 
erally be very different from, nay, often directly contrary to, 
the voice of the people. . 

However, as this is not, I believe, the case at present, I 
hope there is a majority of us who know what is the voice of 
the people. And if it be admitted by all that the nation is at 
present in the utmost distress and danger, if it be admitted by 
a majority that the voice of the people is loud against the 
conduct of our late administration, this motion must be agreed 
to, because I have shown that these two circumstances, with- 
out any particular charge, have been the foundation of almost 
every Parliamentary inquiry. 

I readily admit, sir, that we have very little to do with 
the character or reputation of a minister but as it always 
does and must affect our sovereign. But the people may 
become disaffected as well as discontented when they find the 
king continues obstinately to employ a minister who, they, 
think, oppresses them at home and betrays them abroad. We 
are therefore, in duty to our sovereign, obliged to inquire into 
the conduct of a minister when it becomes generally suspected 
by the people, in order that we may vindicate his character 
if he be innocent of the charges brought against him, or, 
if he be guilty, that we may obtain his removal from the 
councils of our sovereign, and also condign punishment on 
his crimes. 

After having said thus much, ‘sir, I need scarcely answer 
what has been asserted, that no Parliamentary inquiry ought 
ever to be instituted unless we are convinced that something 
has been done amiss. Sir, the very name given to this House 
of Parliament proves the contrary. We are called The Grand 
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Inquest of the Nation;.and, as such, it is our duty to inquire 
into every step of public management, both abroad and at 
home, in order to see that nothing has been done amiss. 

It is not necessary, upon every occasion, to establish a secret 
committee. This is never necessary but when the affairs to 
be brought before it, or some of those affairs, are supposed to 
be of such a nature as to require secrecy. But, as experience 
has shown that nothing but a superficial inquiry is ever made 
by a general committee, or a committee of the whole House, 
I wish that all estimates and accounts, and many other affairs, 
were respectively referred to select committees. Their inqui- 
ries would be more exact, and the receiving of their reports 
would not occupy. so much of our time as is represented. But, 
if it did, our duty being to make strict inquiries into every- 
thing relative to the public, our assembling here being for that 
purpose, we must perform our duty before we break up; and 
his present Majesty, I am sure, will never put an end to any 
session till that duty has been fully performed. 

It is said by some gentlemen that by this inquiry we shall 
be in danger of discovering the secrets of our government to 
our enemies. This argument, sir, by proving too much, 
proves nothing. If it were admitted, it would always have 
been, and its admission forever will be, an argument against 
our inquiring into any affair in which our government can be 
supposed to be concerned. Our inquiries would then be con- 
fined to the conduct of our little companies, or of inferior cus- 
tom-house officers and excisemen ; for, if we should presume to _ 
inquire into the conduct of commissioners or of great com- 
panies, it would be said the government had a concern in their 
conduct, and the secrets of government must not be divulged. 
Every gentleman must see that this would be the consequence 
of admitting such an argument. But, besides, it is false in 
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fact and contrary to experience. We have had many Parlia- 
mentary inquiries into the conduct of ministers of state; and 
yet I defy any one to show that any state affair which ought 
to have been concealed was thereby discovered, or that our 
affairs, either abroad or at home, ever suffered by any such dis- 
covery. There are methods, sir, of preventing papers of a 
very secret nature from coming into the hands of the servants 
attending, or even of all the members of a secret committee. 
If his Majesty should, by message, inform us that some of the 
papers sealed up and laid before us required the utmost secrecy, 
we might refer them to our committee, instructing them to 
order only two or three of their number to inspect such papers, 
and to report from them nothing but what they thought might 
safely be communicated to the whole. By this method, I 
presume, the danger of discovery would be effectually 
removed; this danger, therefore, is no good argument against 
a Parliamentary inquiry. 

The other objection, sir, is really surprising, because it is 
founded upon a circumstance which in all former times has 
been admitted as a strong argument in favor of an immediate 
inquiry. The honorable gentlemen are so ingenuous as to 
confess that our affairs, both abroad and at home, are at pres- 
ent in the utmost embarrassment; but, say they, you ought 
to free yourselves from this embarrassment before you inquire 
into the cause of it. 

Sir, according to this way of arguing, a minister who has 
plundered and betrayed his country, and fears being called 
to account in Parliament, has nothing to do but to involve 
his country in a dangerous war, or some other great distress, 
in order to prevent an inquiry into his conduct; because he 
may be dead before that war is at an end or that distress is 
surmounted, Thus, like the most detestable of all thieves, 
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after plundering the house, he has only to set it on fire, that 
he may escape in the confusion. 

It is really astonishing to hear such an argument seriously 
urged in this House. But, say these gentlemen, if you found 
yourself upon a precipice, would you stand to inquire how you 
were led there before you considered how to get off? No, sir; 
but if a guide had led me there I should very probably be pro- 
voked to throw him over before I thought of anything else. 
At least I am sure I should not trust to the same guide for 
bringing me off; and this, sir, is the strongest argument that 
can be used for an inquiry. 

We have been, for these twenty years, under the guidance, 
I may truly say, of one man—of one single minister. We 
now, at last, find ourselves upon a dangerous precipice. Ought 
we not, then, immediately to inquire whether we have been 
led upon this precipice by his ignorance or wickedness; and, 
if by either, to take care not to trust to his guidance for our 
safety? This is an additional and a stronger argument for this 
inquiry than ever was urged for any former one, for, if we 
do not inquire, we shall probably remain under his guidance; 
because, though he be removed from the treasury board he is 
not removed from the king’s court, nor will he be, probably, 
unless it be by our advice, or unless we lodge him in a place 
at the other end of the town [that is, the Tower], where he 
cannot so well injure his country. 

Sir, our distress at home evidently proceeds from want of 
economy and from our having incurred many unnecessary 
expenses. Our distress and danger abroad are evidently 
owing to the misconduct of the war with Spain, and to the 
little confidence which our natural and ancient allies have 
reposed in our councils. This is so evident that I should not 

think it necessary to enter into any particular explanation if 
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an honorable gentleman on the other side had not attempted 
to justify most of our late measures both abroad and at home. 
But as he has done so, though not, in my opinion, quite to 
the purpose of the present debate, I hope I shall be allowed 
to make some remarks upon what he has said on the subject; 
beginning, as he did, with the measures taken for punishing 
the South Sea directors and restoring public credit after the 
terrible shock it received in the year 1720. 

As those measures, sir, were among the first exploits of our 
late (I fear I must call him our present) prime minister, and 
as the committee proposed, if agreed to, will probably consist 
of one-and-twenty members, I wish the motion had extended 
one year further back, that the number of years might have 
corresponded with the number of inquirers, and that it might 
have comprehended the first of those measures to which I have 
béfore alluded. 

~ As it now stands, it will not comprehend the methods taken 
for punishing the directors [of the South Sea Company], nor 
the first regulation made for restoring public credit; and with 
regard to both, some practices might be discovered that would 
deserve a much severer punishment than any of those directors 
experienced. Considering the many frauds made use of by 
the directors and their agents for luring people to their ruin, 
I am not a little surprised to hear it now said that their pun- 
ishment was considered too severe. Justice by the lump was 
an epithet given to it, not because it was thought too severe, 
but because it was an artifice to screen the most heinous offend- 
ers, who, if they did not deserve death, deserved at least to 
partake of that total ruin which they had brought upon many 
unthinking men. They very ill deserved, sir, those allow- 
ances which were made them by Parliament. 

Then, sir, as to public credit, its speedy restoration was 
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founded upon the conduct of the nation, and not upon the 
wisdom or justice of the measures adopted. Was it a wise 
method to remit to the South Sea Company the whole seven 
millions, or thereabouts, which they had solemnly engaged to 
pay to the public? It might as well be said that a private 
man’s giving away a great part of his estate to those who no 
way deserved it would be a wise method of reviving or estab- 
lishing his credit. 

Tf those seven millions had been distributed among the 
poor sort of annuitants, it would have been both. generous and 
charitable; but to give it among the proprietors in general was 
neither generous nor just, because most of them deserved no 
favor from the public. As the proceedings of the directors 
were authorized by general courts, those who were then the 
proprietors were in some measure accessory to the frauds of 
the directors, and therefore deserved to be punished rather 
than rewarded, as they really were; because every one of them 
who continued to hold stock in that company received nearly 
fifty per cent added to his capital, most part of which arose 
from the high price annuitants were, by act of Parliament, 
obliged to take stock at, and was therefore a most flagrant 
piece of injustice done to the annuitants. But we need not 
be at a loss for the true cause of this act of injustice when we 
consider that a certain gentleman had a great many friends 
among the old stockholders, and few or none among the 
annuitants. 

Another act of injustice, which I believe we may ascribe to 
the same cause, relates to those who were engaged in heavy 
contracts for stock or subscription, many of whom groan under 
‘the load to this very day. For after we had, by act of Par. 
liament, quite altered the nature, though not the name, of the 
_stock they had bought, and made it much less valuable than 
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it was when they engaged to pay a high price for it, it was an 
act of public injustice to leave them liable to be prosecuted 
at law for the whole money. which they had engaged to pay. 

I am sure this was not the method to restore that private 
credit upon which our trade and navigation so much depend. 
Had the same regulation been here adopted which was 
observed toward those who had borrowed money of the com- 
pany, or had a sort of wti possidetis been enacted, by declaring 
all such contracts void so far as related to any future pay- 
ments, this would not have been unjust; on the contrary, 
such a regulation, sir, was extremely necessary for quieting 
the minds of the people, for preventing their ruining one 
another at law, and for restoring credit between man and man. 
But there is reason to suppose that a certain gentleman 
[Walpole] had many friends among the sellers in those 
contracts, and very few among the buyers, which was the 
reason that the latter could obtain little or no relief or mercy, 
by any public law or regulation. 

Then, sir, with regard to the extraordinary grants made to 
the civil list, the very reason given by the honorable gentle- 
man for justifying those grants is a strong reason for an, 
immediate inquiry. If considerable charges have arisen upon' 
that revenue, let us see what they are; let us examine whether) 
they were necessary. We have the more reason to do this, 
because the revenue settled upon his late Majesty’s civil list 
was at least as great as that which was settled upon King 
William or Queen Anne. 

- Besides, there is a general rumor without doors that the 
civil list is now greatly in arrear, which, if true, renders an 
inquiry absolutely necessary. or it is inconsistent with the - 
honor and dignity of the Crown of these kingdoms to be in 
arrear to its tradesmen and servants; and it is the duty of this 
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House to take care that the revenue which we have settled 
for supporting the honor and dignity of the Crown shall 
not be squandered or misapplied. If former Parliaments have 
failed in this respect, they must be censured, though they can- 
not be punished; but we ought now to atone for their neglect. 

I come now, in course, to the excise scheme, which the 


honorable gentleman says ought to be forgiven, because it 


was easily given up. Sir, it was not easily given up. The 


promoter of that scheme did not easily give it up; he gave 


it up with sorrow, with tears in his eyes, when he saw, and 
not until he saw, it was impossible to carry it through the 
House. Did not his majority decrease upon every division? 

It was almost certain that if he had pushed it farther his 
majority would have turned against him. His sorrow showed 
his disappointment; and his disappointment showed that his 
design was deeper than simply to prevent frauds in the cus- 
toms. He was, at that time, sensible of the influence of the 
excise laws and excise men with regard to elections, and of 
the great occasion he should have for that sort of influence 
at the approaching general election. His attempt, sir, was 
most flagrant against the constitution; and he deserved the 
treatment he met with from the people. It has been said that 
there were none but what gentlemen are pleased to call the 
mob concerned in burning him in effigy; but, as the mob 


consists chiefly of children, journeymen, and servants, who 


speak the sentiments of their parents and masters, we may, 
thence judge of the sentiments of the higher classes of the 


- people. 


The honorable gentleman has said that these were all the 
measures of a domestic nature that could be found fault with, 
because none other have been mentioned in this debate. Sir, 
he has already heard one season assigned why no other meas 
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ures have been particularly mentioned and condemned in this 
debate. If it were necessary, many others might be men- 
tioned and condemned. Is not the maintaining so numerous 
an army in time of peace to be condemned? Is not the fitting 
out so many expensive and useless squadrons to be con- 
demned? Are not the encroachments made upon the sinking 
fund; the reviving the salt duty; the rejecting many useful 
bills and motions in Parliament, and many other domestic 
measures, to be condemned? The weakness or the wicked- 
ness of these measures has often been demonstrated. Their 


i ill consequences were at the respective times foretold, and 


— 


those consequences are now become visible by our distress. 

Now, sir, with regard to the foreign measures which the 
honorable gentleman has attempted to justify. The Treaty 
of Hanover deserves to be first mentioned, because from 
thence springs the danger to which Europe is now exposed; 
and it is impossible to assign a reason for our entering into 
that treaty without supposing that we then resolved to be 
revenged on the Emperor for refusing to grant us some favor 
in Germany. 

It is in vain now to insist upon the secret engagements 
entered into by the courts of Vienna and Madrid as the cause 
of that treaty. Time has fully shown that there never were 
any such engagements, and his late Majesty’s speech from the 
throne cannot here be admitted as any evidence of the fact. 
Every one knows that in Parliament the King’s speech is con- 
sidered as the speech of the minister; and surely a minister 
is not to be allowed to bring his own speech as an evidence 
of a fact in his own justification. If it be pretended that his 
late Majesty had some sort of information, that such engage- 
ments had been entered into, that very pretence furnishes an 
unanswerable argument for an inquiry. 
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For, as the information now appears to have been ground- 
less, we ought to inquire into it; because, if it appears to be 
such information as ought not to have been believed, that 
minister ought to be punished who advised his late Majesty to 
give credit to it, and who, in consequence, has precipitated the 
nation into the most pernicious measures. 

At the time this treaty was entered into, we wanted noth- 
ing from the Emperor upon our own account. The abolition 
of the Ostend Company was a demand we had no right to 
make, nor was it essentially our interest to insist upon it, 
because that company would have been more hostile to the 
interests both of the French and Dutch East India trades 
than to our own; and if it had been a point that concerned 
us much, we might probably have gained it by acceding to 
the Vienna treaty between the Emperor and Spain, or by 
guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction, which we afterward did 
in the most absolute manner and without any conditions. 

We wanted nothing from Spain but a relinquishment of 
the pretence she had just begun, or, I believe, hardly begun, 
to set up, in an express manner, with regard to searching and 
seizing our ships in the American seas; and this we did not 
obtain, perhaps did not desire to obtain, by the Treaty of 
Seville. By that treaty we obtained nothing; but we advanced 
another step toward that danger in which Europe is now 
involved, by uniting the courts of France and Spain, and by 
laying a foundation for a new breach between the courts of 
Spain and Vienna. re 

I grant, sir, that our ministers appear to have been forward 
and diligent enough in negotiating and writing letters and 
memorials to the court of Spain; but, from all my inquiries, 
it appears that they never rightly understood (perhaps they 
_ Would not understand) the point respecting which they were 
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‘negotiating. They suffered themselves to be amused with 
fair promises for ten long years; and our merchants plundered, 
our trade interrupted, now call aloud for inquiry. If it 
should appear that ministers allowed themselves to be amused 
with answers which no man of honor, no man of common 
sense, in such circumstances, would take, surely, sir, they 
must have had some secret motive for being thus grossly 
imposed on. This secret motive we may perhaps discover by 
an inquiry; and as it must be a wicked one, if it can be dis- 
covered, the parties ought to be severely punished. 

But, in excuse for their conduct, it is said that our ministers 
had a laudable repugnance to involving their country in a war. 
Sir, this repugnance could not proceed from any regard to 
their country. It was involved in a war. Spain was carry- 
ing on a war against our trade, and that in the most insulting 
manner, during the whole time of their negotiations. It was 
this very repugnance, at least it was the knowledge of it 
which Spain possessed, that. at length made it absolutely 
necessary for us to commence the war. 

If ministers had at first insisted properly and peremptorily 
upon an explicit answer, Spain would have expressly aban- 
doned her new and insolent claims and pretensions. But by 
the long experience we allowed her she found the fruits of 
those pretensions so plentiful and so gratifying that she 
thought them worth the hazard of a war. Sir, the damage 
we had sustained became so considerable that it really was 
worth that hazard. Besides, the court of Spain was con- 
vineced, while we were under such an administration, that 
either nothing could provoke us to commence the war, or, that 
if we did, it would be conducted in a weak and miserable 
manner, 

Have we not, sir, since found that their opinion was correct? 
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Nothing, sir, ever more demanded a Parliamentary inquiry 
than our conduct in the war. The only branch into which 
we have inquired we have already censured and condemned. 
Is not this a good reason for inquiring into every other 
branch? Disappointment and ill success have always, till 
now, occasioned a Parliamentary inquiry. Inactivity, of 
itself, is a sufficient cause for inquiry. We have now all these 
reasons combined. Our admirals abroad desire nothing more; 
because they are conscious that our inactivity and ill success 
will appear to proceed, not from their own misconduct, but 
from the misconduct of those by whom they were employed. 

I cannot conclude, sir, without taking notice of the two 
other foreign measures mentioned by the honorable gentle- 
man. Our conduct in the year 1734, with regard to the war 
between the Emperor and France, may be easily accounted for, 
though not easily excused. Ever since the last accession of 
our late minister to power, we seem to have had an enmity 
to the house of Austria. Our guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction was an effect of thut enmity, because we entered into 
it when, as hath since appeared, we had no intention to per- 
form our engagement; and by that false guarantee we induced 
the Emperor to admit the introduction of the Spanish troops 
into Italy, which he would not otherwise have done. 

The preparations we made in that year, the armies we 
raised, and the fleet we fitted out, were not to guard against 
the event of the war abroad, but against the event of the 
ensuing elections at home. The new commissions, the pro- 
motions, and the money laid out in chese preparations, were of 
admirable use at the time of a general election, and in some 
measure atoned for the loss of the excise scheme. 

But France and her allies were well convinced that we 
Would in no event declare against them, otherwise they would 
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not then have dared to attack the Emperor; for Muscovy, 
Poland, Germany, and Britain would have been by much an 
over-match for them. It was not our preparations that set 
bounds to the ambition of France, but her getting all she 
wanted at that time for herself and all she desired for her 
allies. Her own prudence suggested that it was not then a 
proper time to push her views further; because she did not 
know but that the spirit of this nation might overcome (as 
it since has with regard to Spain) the spirit of our admin- 
istration; and should this have happened, the house of Aus- 
tria was then in such a condition that our assistance, even 
though late, would have been of effectual service. 

I am surprised, sir, to hear the honorable gentleman now 
say that we gave up nothing, or that we acquired anything, 
by the infamous convention with Spain. Did we not give up 
the freedom of our trade and navigation by submitting it 
to be regulated by plenipotentiaries? Can freedom be reg- 
ulated without being confined, and consequently in some part 
destroyed? Did we not give up Georgia, or some part of 
it, by submitting to have new limits settled by plenipotentia- 
ries?’ Did we not give up all the reparation of the damage 
we had suffered, amounting to five or six hundred thousand 
pounds, for the paltry sum of twenty-seven thousand pounds? 
This was all that Spain promised to pay after deducting the 
sixty-eight thousand pounds which we, by the declaration 
annexed to that treaty, allowed her to insist on having from 
our South Sea Company, under the penalty of stripping them 
of the ‘siento contract and all the privileges to which they, 
were thereby entitled. Even this sum of twenty-seven thou- 
sand pounds, or more, they had before acknowledged to be due 
on account of ships they allowed to have been unjustly taken, 
and for the restitution of which they had actually sent orders: 
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so that by this infamous treaty we acquired nothing while 
we gave up everything. Therefore, in my opinion, the honor 
of this nation can never be retrieved unless the advisers and 
authors of it be censured and punished. This, sir, cannot 
recularly be done without a Parliamentary inquiry. 

By these and similar weak, pusillanimous, and wicked 
measures we are become the ridicule of every court in Europe, 
and have lost the confidence of all our ancient allies. By 
these measures we have encouraged France to extend her 
ambitious views, and now at last to attempt carrying them 
into execution. By bad economy, by extravagance in our 
domestic measures, we have involved ourselves in such dis 
tress at home that we are almost wholly incapable of enter 
ing into a war; while by weakness or wickedness in our foreign 
measures we have brought the affairs of Europe into such dis- 
tress that it is almost impossible for us to avoid it. 

Sir, we have been brought upon a dangerous precipice. 
Here we now find ourselves; and shall we trust to be led safely 
off by the same guide who has led us on? Sir, it is impossi- 
ble for him to lead us off. Sir, it is impossible for us to get off, 
without first recovering that confidence with our ancient allies 
which formerly we possessed. This we cannot do so long as 
they suppose that our councils are influenced by our late min- 
ister; and this they will suppose so long as he has access to 
the king’s closet — so long as his conduct remains uninquired 
into and wuncensured. 

It is not, therefore, in revenge for our past disasters, but 
from a desire to prevent them in future, that I am now so zeal- 
ous for this inquiry. The punishment of the minister, be it 
ever so severe, will be but a small atonement for the past. But 
his impunity will be the source of many future miseries to 
Europe, as well as to this country. Let us be as merciful as 
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‘we will, as merciful as any man can reasonably desire, when 
we come to pronounce sentence; but sentence we must pro- 
nounce. For this purpose, unless we are resolved to sacrifice 
our own liberties and the liberties of Europe to the preserva- 
tion of one guilty man, we must make the inquiry. 
[The motion was rejected by a majority of two. A. second motion was 
made a fortnight after, for an inquiry into the last ten years of Walpole’s 


administration, which gave rise to another speech of Mr. Pitt, which is 
given below.] 


SECOND SPEECH ON SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 


(Lord Limerick’s first motion for an inquiry into the conduct of Walpole 
was lost chiefly through the absence of Mr. Pulteney from the House 
during the illness of a favorite daughter. On the return of Pulteney at 
the end of a fortnight the motion was renewed, with a variation in one 
respect, namely, that the inquiry be extended only to the last ten years of 
Walpole’s continuance in office. 

On that occasion Mr. Pitt made the following speech in answer ta 
Mr. Cook Harefield, who had recently taken his seat in the House. In it 
he shows his remarkable power of reply; and argues with great force the 
propriety of inquiry, as leading to a decision whether an impeachment 
should be commenced.] 


S THE honorable gentleman who spoke last against the 
motion has not been long in the House, it is but 
charitable to believe him sincere in professing that 

he is ready to agree to a Parliamentary inquiry when he thinks 
the oceasion requires it. But if he knew how often such 
professions are made by those who upon all occasions oppose 
inquiry, he would now avoid them, because they are generally 
believed to be insincere. He may, it is true, have nothing to 
dread, on his own account, from inquiry. But when a gentle- 
man has contracted, or any of his near relations have con- 
tracted, a friendship with one who may be brought into dan- 
ger, it is very natural to suppose that such a gentleman’s op- 
position to an inquiry does not entirely proceed from public 
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motives; and if that gentleman follows the advice of some of 
his friends I very much question whether he will ever think 
the occasion requires an inquiry into the conduct of our pub- 
lic affairs. 

As a Parliamentary inquiry must always be founded upon 
suspicions as well as upon facts or manifest crimes, reasons 
may always be found for alleging those suspicions to be with- 
out foundation; and upon the principle that a Parliamentary 
inquiry must necessarily lay open the secrets of government, 
no time can ever be proper or convenient for such inquiry, 
because it is impossible to suppose a time when the govern- 
ment has no secrets to disclose. 

This, sir, would be a most convenient doctrine for ministers, 
because it would put an end to all Parliamentary inquiries 
into the conduct of our public affairs; and therefore, when I 
hear it urged and so much insisted on by a certain set of gen- 
tlemen in this House, I must suppose their hopes to be very 
extensive. I must suppose them to expect that they and their 
posterity will forever continue in office. Sir, this doctrine 
has been so often contradicted by experience that I am sgur- 
prised to hear it advanced by gentlemen now. 

This very session has afforded us a convincing proof that 
very little foundation exists for asserting that a parliamentary 
inquiry must necessarily reveal the secrets of the government, 
Surely, in a war with Spain, which must be carried on princi- 
pally by sea, if the government have secrets, the Lords of the 
Admiralty must be entrusted with the most important of 
them. 

Yet, sir, in this very session we have, without any secret 
_ committees, made inquiry into the conduct of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. We have not only inquired into 
their conduct, but we have censured it in such a manner as to 
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put an end to the trust which was before reposed in them. 
Has that inquiry discovered any of the secrets of our govern- 
ment? On the contrary, the committee found that there was 
no occasion to probe into such secrets. ‘They found cause 
enough for censure without it; and none of the commis- 
sioners pretended to justify their conduct by the assertion 
that the papers contained secrets which ought not to be 
disclosed. 

This, sir, is so recent, so strong a proof that there is no neces- 
sary connection between a Parliamentary inquiry and a dis- 
covery of secrets which it behooves the nation to conceal, that 
I trust gentlemen will no longer insist upon this danger as 
an argument against the inquiry. Sir, the First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury has nothing to do with the application 
of secret-service money. He is only to take care that it be 
regularly issued from his office, and that no more be issued 
than the conjuncture of affairs appears to demand. 

As to the particular application, it properly belongs to the 
Secretary of State, or to such other persons as his Majesty 
employs. Hence we cannot suppose the proposed inquiry will 
discover any secrets relative to the application of that money, 
unless the noble lord has acted as Secretary of State as well as 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, or unless a great part of 
the money drawn out for secret service has been delivered to 
himself or personsemployed by him, and applied toward gain- 
ing a corrupt influence in Parliament or at elections. Of 
both these practices he is most grievously suspected, and both 
are secrets which it very much behooves him to conceal. But, 
sir, it equally behooves the nation to discover them. His 
country and he are, in this cause, equally although oppositely 
concerned, The safety or ruin of one or the other depends 
upon the fate of the question; and the violent opposition 
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which this question has experienced adds great strength to the 
suspicion. 

I admit, sir, that the noble lord [Walpole], whose conduct 
is now proposed to be inquired into, was one of his Majesty’s 
most honorable Privy Council, and consequently that he must 
have had a share at least in advising all the measures which 
have been pursued both abroad and at home. But I cannot 
from this admit that an inquiry into his conduct must neces- 
sarily occasion a discovery of any secrets of vital importance 
to the nation, because we are not to inquire into the measures 
themselves. 

But, sir, suspicions have gone abroad relative to his conduct 
as a Privy Councillor, which, if true, are of the utmost conse- 
quence to be inquired into. It has been strongly asserted 
that he was not only a Privy Councillor, but that he usurped 
the whole and sole direction of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
It has been asserted that he gave the Spanish court the first 
hint of the unjust claim they afterward advanced against our 
South Sea Company, which was one chief cause of the war 
between the two nations. And it has been asserted that this 
very minister has advised the French in what manner to pro- 
ceed in order to bring our court into their measures, particu- 
larly that he advised them as to the numerous army they have 
this last summer sent into Westphalia. 

What truth there is in these assertions I pretend not to 
decide. The facts are of such a nature, and they must have 
been perpetrated with so much caution and secrecy, that it. 
will be difficult to bring them to light even by a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, but the very suspicion is ground enough for 
establishing such inquiry and for carrying it on with the 
utmost strictness and vigor. 

__ Whatever my opinion of past measures may be I shall never 
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be so vain or bigoted to that opinion as to determine, without 
any inquiry, against the majority of my countrymen. If I 
found the public measures generally condemned, let my pri- 
vate opinions of them be ever so favorable, I should be for 
inquiry in order to convince the people of their error, or at 
least to furnish myself with the most authentic arguments in 
favor of the opinion I had embraced. ‘The desire of bringing. 
others into the same sentiments with ourselves is so natural 
that I shall always suspect the candor of those who in politics 
or religion are opposed to free inquiry. Besides, sir, when the 
complaints of the people are general against an administra- 
tion or against any particular minister, an inquiry is a duty 
which we owe both to our sovereign and the people. ; 

We meet here to communicate to our sovereign the senti- 
ments of his people. We meet here to redress the grievances 
of the people. By performing our duty in both respects we 
shall always be enabled to establish the throne of our sover- 
eign in the hearts of his people and to hinder the people from 
being led into insurrection and rebellion by misrepresentations 
or false surmises. 

When the people complain they must either be right or in 
error. If they be right, we are in duty bound to inquire inte 
the conduct of the ministers and to punish those who appear 
to have been most guilty. If they be in error, we ought still 
to inquire into the conduct of our ministers in order to con- 
vince the people that they have been misled. We ought not 
therefore, in any question relating to inquiry, to be governed 
by our own sentiments. We must be governed by the senti- 
ments of our constituents if we are resolved to perform our 
duty both as true representatives of the people and as faithful 
subjects of our King. 

I perfectly agree with the honorable gentleman that if we 
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are convinced that the public measures are wrong, or that if 
we suspect them to be so, we ought to make inquiry, although 
there is not much complaint among the people. But I wholly 
differ from him in thinking that notwithstanding the adminis- 
tration and the minister are the subjects of complaint among 
the people, we ought not to make inquiry into his conduct, 
unless we are ourselves convinced that his measures have been 
wrong. Sir, we can no more determine this question without 
inquiry than a judge without a trial can declare any man inno- 
cent of a crime laid to his charge. Common fame is a suffi- 
cient ground for an inquisition at common law; and for the 
same reason the general voice of the people of England ought 
always to be regarded as a sufficient ground for a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

But, say gentlemen, of what is this minister accused? 
What crime is laid to his charge? For, unless some misfor- 
tune is said to have happened or some crime to have been 
committed, no inquiry ought to be set on foot. Sir, the ill 
posture of our affairs both abroad and at home, the melancholy 
situation we are in, the distresses to which we are now reduced, 
are sufficient causes for an inquiry, even supposing the min- 
ister accused of no particular crime or misconduct. The 
nation lies bleeding, perhaps expiring. The balance of power 
has been fatally disturbed. Shall we acknowledge this to be 
the case, and shall we not inquire whether it has happened 
by mischance, or by the misconduct, perhaps by the malice 
prepense, of the minister? 

Before the Treaty of Utrecht it was the general opinion 
that in a few years of peace we should be able to pay off most 
of our debts. We have now been very nearly thirty years in 
profound peace, at least we have never been engaged in any 
war but what we unnecessarily brought upon ourselves, and 
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yet our debts are almost as great as they were when that treaty 
was concluded. Is not this a misfortune, and shall we not 
make inquiry into its cause? 

I am surprised to hear it said that no inquiry ought to be 
set on foot unless it is known that some public crime has been 
committed. Sir, the suspicion that a crime has been com- 
mitted has always been deemed a sufficient reason for institut- 
ing an inquiry. And is there not now a suspicion that the 
public money has been applied toward gaining a corrupt 
influence at elections? Is it not become a common expres- 
sion, “ the flood-gates of the Treasury are opened against a 
general election? ” 

I desire no more than that every gentleman who is con- 
scious that such practices have been resorted to, either for or 
against him, should give his vote in favor of the motion. 
Will any gentleman say that this is no crime, when even pri- 
vate corruption has such high penalties inflicted by express 
statute against it? Sir, a minister who commits this crime, 
who thus abuses the public money, adds breach of trust to the 
crime of corruption; and as the crime, when committed by 
him, is of much more dangerous consequence than when com- 
mitted by a private man, it becomes more properly the object 
of a Parliamentary inquiry and merits the severest punish- 
ment. 

The honorable gentleman may, with much more reason, 
tell us that Porteous was never murdered by the mob at Edin- 
burgh because, notwithstanding the high reward as well as 
pardon proffered, his murderers were never discovered, than 
tell us that we cannot suppose our minister, either personally 
or by others, has ever corrupted an election, because no infor- 
mation has been brought against him. Sir, nothing but a 

pardon upon the conviction of the offender has ever yet been 
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offered in this case; and how could any informer expect a 
pardon, and much less a reward, when he knew that the very . 
man against whom he was to inform had not only the distribu- 
tion of all public rewards, but the packing of a jury or a 
Parliament against him? - While such a minister preserves the 
favor of the Crown, and thereby the exercise of its power, 
this information can never be expected. 

This shows, sir, the impotence of -he act mentioned by the 
honorable gentleman respecting that sort of corruption which 
is called bribery. With regard to the other sort of corrup- 
tion, which consists m giving or taking away those posts, 
pensions, or preferments which depend upon the arbitrary will 
of the Crown, the act is still more inefficient. Although it 
would be considered most indecent in a minister to tell any 
man that he gave or withheld a post, pension, or preferment 
on account of his voting for or against any ministerial meas- 
ure in Parliament, or any ministerial candidate at an election, 
yet if he makes it his constant rule never to give a post, pen- 
sion, or preferment but to those who vote for his measures 
and his candidates; if he makes a few examples of dismissing 
those who vote otherwise, it will have the same effect as when 
he openly declares it. Will any gentleman say that this has 
not been the practice of the minister? Has he not declared 
in the face of this House that he will continue the practice? 
And will not this have the same effect as if he went separately 
to every particular man and told him in express terms: 

“Sir, if you vote for such a measure or such a candidate, 
you shall have the first preferment in the gift of the Crown; 
if you vote otherwise you must not expect to keep what you 
have.” . 

Gentlemen may deny that the sun shines at noon-day; but 
if they have eyes and do not wilfully shut them or turn their 
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backs no man will believe them to be ingenuous in what they 
say. I think, therefore, that the honorable gentleman was in 
the right who endeavored to justify the practice. It was more 
candid than to deny it. But as his arguments have already 
been fully answered I shall not farther discuss them. 

Gentlemen exclaim: “ What! will you take from the Crown 
the power of preferring or cashiering the officers of the 
army?” No, sir, this is neither the design nor will it be the 
effect of our agreeing to the motion. The King at present 
possesses the absolute power to prefer or cashier the officers 
of our army. It is a prerogative which he may employ for 
the benefit or safety of the public, but, like other prerogatives, 
it may be abused, and when it is so abused the minister is 
responsible to Parliament. When an officer is preferred or 
cashiered for voting in favor of or against any court measure 
or candidate it is an abuse of this prerogative for which the 
minister is answerable. 

We may judge from circumstances or outward appear- 
ances: from these we may condemn, and I hope we have still 
a power to punish a minister who dares to advise the King 
to prefer or cashier from such motives! Sir, whether this 
prerogative ought to remain as it is, without any limitation, 
is a question foreign to this debate. But I must observe that 
the argument employed for it might with equal justice be 
employed for giving our King an absolute power over every 
man’s property; because a large property will always give 
the possessor a command over a great body of men whom he 
may arm and discipline if he pleases, 

- I know of no law to restrain him —I hope none will ever 
exist —I wish our gentlemen of estates would make more 
use of this power than they do, because it would tend to keep 
our domestic as well as our foreign enemies in awe. For my 
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part, I think that a gentleman who has earned his commission 
by his services (in his military capacity, I mean), or bought 
it with his money, has as much a property in it as any man 
has in his estate, and ought to have it as well secured by the 
laws of his country. While it remains at the absolute will of 
the Crown he must, unless he has some other estate to depend 
on, be a slave to the minister; and if the officers of our army 
long continue in that state of slavery in which they are at 
present, I am afraid it will make slaves of us all. 

The only method to prevent this fatal consequence, as the 
law now stands, is to make the best and most constant use of 
the power we possess as members of this House to prevent 
any minister from daring to advise the King to make a bad 
use of his prerogative. As there is such a strong suspicion 
that this minister has done so, we ought certainly to inquire 
into it, not only for the sake of punishing him, if guilty, but 
as a terror to all future ministers. 

This, sir, may therefore be justly reckoned among the many 
other sufficient causes for the inquiry proposed. The sus- 
picion that the civil list is greatly in debt is another; for, if it 
is, it must either have been misapplied or profusely thrown 
away, which abuse it is our duty both to prevent and to punish. 
It is inconsistent with the honor of this nation that the King 
should stand indebted to his servants or tradesmen, who may 
be ruined by delay of payment. The Parliament has pro- 
vided sufficiently to prevent this dishonor from being brought 
upon the nation, and, if the provision we have made should be 
lavished or misapplied, we must supply the deficiency. We 
ought to do it whether the King makes any application for 
that purpose or not; and the reason is plain, because we ought 
first to inquire into the management of that revenue and 
punish those who have occasioned the deficiency. They, will 
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certainly choose to leave the creditors of the Crown and the 
honor of the nation in a state of suffering rather than advise 
the King to make an application which may bring censure 
upon their conduct and condign punishment upon themselves. 
Besides this, sir, another and a stronger reason exists for pro- 
moting an inquiry. There is a strong suspicion that the 
public money has been applied toward corrupting voters at 
elections, and members when elected; and if the civil list be 
in debt it affords reason to presume that some part of this 
revenue has, under the pretence of secret-service money, been 
applied to this infamous purpose. 

I shall conclude, sir, by making a few remarks upon the 
last argument advanced against the proposed inquiry. It 
has been said that the minister delivered in his accounts 
annually; that these accounts were annually passed and 
approved by Parliament, and that therefore it would be unjust 
to call him now to a general account, because the vouchers 
may be lost or many expensive transactions have escaped hig 
memory. It is true, sir, estimates and accounts were annually 
delivered in. The forms of proceeding made that necessary. 

But were any of these estimates and accounts properly 
inquired into? Were not all questions of that description 
rejected by the minister’s friends in Parliament? Did not 
Parliament always take them upon trust and pass them with- 
out examination? Can such a superficial passing, to call it 

“no worse, be deemed a reason for not calling him to a new and 
general account? If the steward to an infant’s estate should 
annually, for twenty years together, deliver in his accounts 
to the guardians; and the guardians, through negligence or for 
a share of the plunder, should annually pass his accounts 
without examination, or at least without objection, would 
that be a reason for saying that it would be unjust in the 
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infant, when he came of age, to call his steward to account, 
especially if that steward had built and furnished sumptuous 
palaces, living, during the whole time, at a much greater 
expense than his visible income warranted, and yet amassing 
great riches? . 

The public, sir, is always in a state of infancy; therefore 
no prescription can be pleaded against it — not even a general 
release, if there is the least cause for supposing that it was 
surreptitiously obtained. Public vouchers ought always to 
remain on record; nor ought any public expense to be incurred 
without a voucher: therefore the ease of the public is still 
stronger than that of an infant. Thus, sir, the honorable 
gentleman who made_use of this objection must see how lit- 
tle it avails in the case before us; and therefore I trust we shall 
have his concurrence in the question. 


ON TAXING AMERICA 


[The news of the resistance of the American colonies reached Engiand 
at the close of 1765, and Parliament was summoned on the i7th of 
December. The plan of the ministry was to repeal the Stamp Act; but, in 
accordance with the King’s wishes, to reassert (in doing so) the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies. Against this course Mr. Pitt determined 
to take his stand; and when the ordinary address was made in answer to 
the King’s speech he entered at once on the subject of American taxation, 
in a strain of the boldest eloquence. His speech was reported by Sir 
Robert Dean, assisted by Lord Charlemont, and, though obviously broken 
and imperfect, gives us far more of the language actually used by Mr, Pitt 
than any of the preceding speeches. | 


R. SPEAKER,— I came to town but to-day. I was 

a stranger to the tenor of his Majesty’s speech and 

the proposed address till I heard them read in this 

House. Unconnected and unconsulted, I have not the means 
ef information. I am fearful of offending through mistake, 
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aud therefore beg to be indulged with a second reading of tho 
proposed address. 

[The address being read, Mr. Pitt went on:] 

I commend the King’s speech, and approve of the address 
in answer, as it decides nothing, every gentleman being left at 
perfect liberty to take such a part concerning America as he 
may afterward see fit. One word only I cannot approve of: 
an “early,” is a word that does not belong to the notice the 
ministry have given to Parliament of the troubles in America. 
In a matter of such importance the communication ought to 
have been immediate! 

I speak not now with respect to parties. I stand up in 
this place single and independent. As to the late ministry 
[turning himself to Mr. Grenville, who sat within one of 
him], every capital measure they have taken has been entirely 
wrong! ‘As to the present gentlemen, to those at least whom 
I have in my eye [looking at the bench where General Con- 
way sat with the lords of the treasury], I have no objec- 
tion. I have never been made a sacrifiee by any of them. 
Their characters are fair; and I am always glad when men 
of fair character engage in his Majesty’s service. Some of 
them did me the honor to ask my opinion before they would 
engage. These will now do me the justice to own I advised 
them to do it—but, notwithstanding (for I love to be 
explicit), I cannot give them my confidence. Pardon me, 
gentlemen [bowing to the ministry], confidence is a plant of 
slow growth in an aged bosom. Youth is the season of cre- 
dulity. By comparing events with each other, reasoning from 
effects to causes, methinks I plainly discover the traces of an 
overruling influence. 

There is a clause in the Act of Settlement obliging every 
mninister to sign his name to the advice which he gives to his 
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sovereign. Would it were observed! I have had the honor 
to serve the Crown, and if I could have submitted to influence 
I might have still continued to serve; but I would not be re- 
sponsible for others. Ihave no local attachments. It is indif- 
ferent to me whether a man was rocked in his cradle on this 
side or that side of the Tweed. I sought for merit wherever 
it was to be found. It is my boast that I was the first min- 
ister who looked for it, and found it, in the mountains of the 
North. I called it forth, and drew into your service a hardy 
and intrepid race of men—men, who, when left by your 
jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies, and 
had gone nigh to have overturned the state in the war before 
the last. These men, in the last war, were brought to combat 
on your side. They served with fidelity, as they fought with 
valor, and conquered for you in every part of the world. 
Detested be the national reflections against them! They are 
unjust, groundless, illiberal, unmanly! When I ceased to 
serve his Majesty as a minister, it was not the country of the 
man by which I was moved — but the man of that country 
wanted wisdom and held principles incompatible with free- 
dom. 

It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since I have attended in Par- 
liament. When the resolution was taken in this House to 
tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could have endured to be 
carried in my bed —so great was the agitation of my mind 
for the consequences — I would have solicited some kind hand 
to have laid me down on this floor, to have borne my testimony 
against it! It is now an act that has passed. I would speak 
with decency of every act of this House; but I must beg the 
indulgence of the House to speak of it with freedom. 

I hope a day may soon be appointed to consider the state 
of the nation with respect to America. I hope gentlemen 
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will come to this debate with all the temper and impartiality 
that his Majesty recommends and the importance of the sub- 
ject requires; a subject of greater importance than ever 
engaged the attention of this House, that subject only 
excepted when, near a century ago, it was the question, 
whether you yourselves were to be bond or free. In the 
meantime, as I cannot depend upon my health for any future 
day (such is the nature of my infirmities), I will beg to say a 
few words at present, leaving the justice, the equity, the 
policy, the expediency of the act to another time. 

I will only speak to one point, a point which seems not to 
have been generally understood. I mean to the right. Some 
gentlemen [alluding to Mr. Nugent] seem to have considered 
it asa point of honor. If gentlemen consider it in that light, 
they leave all measures of right and wrong to follow a delu- 
sion that may lead to destruction. It is my opinion that this 
kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the 
same time I assert the authority of this kingdom over the col- 
onies to be sovereign and supreme in every circumstance of 
government and legislation whatsoever. They are the sub- 
jects of this kingdom; equally entitled with yourselves to all 
the natural rights of mankind and the peculiar privileges of 
Englishmen; equally bound by its laws, and equally partici- 
pating in the constitution of this free country. The Amer- 
icans are the sons, not the bastards of England! Taxation is 
no part of the governing or legislative power. The taxes are 
a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. In leg- 
islation the three estates of the realm are alike concerned; 
but the concurrence of the peers and the Crown to a tax is 
only necessary to clothe it with the form of a law. The gift 
and grant is of the Commons alone. In ancient days the 
Crown, the barons, and the clergy possessed the lands. In 
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those days the barons and clergy gave and granted to the 
Crown. They gave and granted what was their own! At 
present, since the discovery of America, and other circum- 
stances permitting, the Commons are become the proprietors 
of the land. The Chureh (God bless it!) has but a pittance. 
The property of the Lords, compared with that of the Com- 
mons, is as a drop of water in the ocean; and this House repre- 
sents those Commons, the proprietors of the lands; and those 
proprietors virtually represent the rest of the inhabitants. 

When, therefore, in this House, we give and grant, we give 
and grant what is our own. But in ‘an American tax, what 
do we do? “We, your Majesty’s Commons for Great Bri- 
tain, give and grant to your Majesty”— what? Our own 
property? No! “ We give and grant to your Majesty ” the 
property of your Majesty’s commons of America! It is an 
absurdity in terms, 

The distinction between legislation and taxation is essen- 
tially necessary to liberty. The Crown and the Peers are 
equally legislative powers with the Commons. [If taxation be 
a part of simple legislation, the Crown and the Peers have 
rights in taxation as well as yourselves; rights which they 
will claim, which they will exercise, whenever the principle 
ean be supported by power. 

There is an idea in some that the colonies are virtually rep- 
resented in the House. I would fain know by whom an 
American is represented here. Is he represented by any 
knight of the shire, in any county in this kingdom? Would 
to God that respectable representation was augmented to a 
greater number! Or will you tell him that he is represented 
by any representative of a borough? a borough which, per- 
haps its own representatives never saw! This is what is called 
the rotten part of the constitution. It cannot continue a 
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century. If it does not drop, it must be amputated. The 
idea of a virtual representation of America in this House is 
the most contemptible idea that ever entered into the head 
of aman. It does not deserve a serious refutation. 

The commons of America, represented in their several 
assemblies, have ever been in possession of the exercise of this, 
their constitutional right, of giving and granting their own 
money. They would have been slaves if they had not enjoyed 
it! At the same time, this kingdom, as the supreme govern- 
ing and legislative power, has always bound the colonies by 
her laws, by her regulations, and restrictions in trade, in nav- 
igation, in manufactures, in everything except that of tak- 
ing their money out of their pockets without their consent. 

Here I would draw the lme,— 


“Quam ultra citraque neque consistere rectum.'” 


[As soon as Lord Chatham concluded, General Conway 
arose and succinctly avowed his entire approbation of that 
part of his lordship’s speech which related to American affairs, 
but disclaimed altogether that “secret overruling influence 
which had been hinted at.” Mr. George Grenville, who fol- 
lowed in the debate, expatiated at large on the tumults and 
riots which had taken place in the colonies, and declared that 
they bordered on rebellion. He condemned the language and 
sentiments which he had heard as encouraging a revolution. 
A portion of his speech is here inserted, as explanatory of 
the replication of Lord Chatham. 

“T cannot,” said Mr. Grénville, “understand the difference 
between external and internal taxes. They are the same in 
effect and differ only in name. That this kingdom has the 
sovereign, the supreme legislative power over America, is 
granted; it cannot be denied; and taxation is a part of that 
sovereign power. It is one branch of the legislation. It is, 
it has been, exercised over those who are not, who were 


*“ On neither side of which we can rightly stand.” 
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never represented. It is exercised over the India Company,’ 
the merchants of London, the proprietors of the stocks, and 
over many great manufacturing towns. It was exercised over 
the county palatine of Chester and the bishopric of Durham 
before they sent any representatives to Parliament. I appeal 
for proof to the preambles of the acts which gave them rep- 
resentatives; one in the reign of Henry VIII, the other in 
that of Charles II.” Mr. Grenville then quoted the acts 
and desired that they might be read; which being done, he 
said: “ When I proposed to tax America, I asked the House if 
any gentleman would object to the right; I repeatedly asked 
it, and no man would attempt to deny it. Protection and 
obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain protects America; 
America is bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me when the 
Americans were emancipated? When they want the protec- 
tion of this kingdom they are always very ready to ask it. 
That protection has always been afforded them in the most 
full and ample manner. The nation has run herself into an 
immense debt to give them their protection; and now, when 
they are called upon to contribute a small share toward the 
public expense — an expense arising from themselves — they 
renounce your authority, insult your officers, and break out, I 
might also say, into open rebellion. The seditious spirit of 
the colonies owes its birth to the factions in this House. 
Gentlemen are careless of the consequences of what they say, 
provided it answer the purposes of opposition. We were told 
we trod on tender ground. We were bid to expect dis- 
obedience. What is this but telling the Americans to stand 
out against the law, to encourage their obstinacy with the 
expectation of support from hence? ‘Let us only hold out a 
little,’ they would say, ‘ our friends will soon be in power.’ 
Ungrateful people of America! Bounties have been extended 
to them. When I had the honor of serving the Crown, while 
you yourselves were loaded with an enormous debt, you gave 
bounties on their lumber, on their iron, their hemp, and many 
other articles. You have relaxed in their favor the Act of 
Navigation, that palladium of the British commerce; and yet 
I have been abused in all the public papers as an enemy to 
the trade of America. I have been particularly charged with 
giving orders and instructions to prevent the Spanish trade, 
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and thereby stopping the channel by which alone North Amer- 
ica used to be supplied with cash for remittances to this 
country. I defy any man to produce any such orders or 
instructions. I discouraged no trade but what was illicit, 
what was prohibited by an act of Parliament. I desire a West 
India merchant (Mr. Long), well known in the city, a gentle- 
man of character, may be examined. He will tell you that I 
offered to do everything in my power to advance the trade of 
‘America. I was above giving an answer to anonymous 
calumnies; but in this place it becomes one to wipe off the 
aspersion.”’ 

Here Mr. Grenville ceased. Several members got up to 
speak, but, Mr. Pitt seeming to rise, the House was so clamor- 
ous for “ Mr. Pitt! Mr. Pitt! ” that the Speaker was obliged 
to call to order. Mr. Pitt said:] 


I do not apprehend I am speaking twice. I did expressly 
reserve a part of my subject, in order to save the time of this 
House; but I am compelled to proceed in it. I do not speak 
twice; I only finish what I designedly left imperfect. But 
if the House is of a different opinion, far be it from me to 
indulge a wish of transgression against order. I am content, 
if it be your pleasure, to be silent. 


[Here he paused. The House resounding with “Go on! 
go on! ” he proceeded: ] 

Gentlemen, sir, have been charged with giving birth to 
sedition in America. ‘They have spoken their sentiments with 
freedom against this unhappy act, and that freedom has 
become their crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech 
in this House imputed as a crime. But the imputation shall 
not discourage me. It is a liberty I mean to exercise. No 
- gentleman ought to be afraid to exercise it. It is a liberty 
by which the gentleman who calumniates it might have 
profited. He ought to have desisted from his project. 

The gentleman tells us America is obstinate; America is 
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almost in open rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings of liberty 
~ as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been fit 
instruments to make slaves of the rest. I come not here 
armed at all points, with law cases and acts of Parliament, 
with the statute book doubled down in dog’s ears, to defend 
the cause of liberty. If I had, I myself would have cited 
the two cases of Chester and Durham. I would have cited 
them to show that even under former arbitrary reigns Parlia- 
ments were ashamed of taxing a people without their consent, 
and allowed them representatives. 

Why did the gentleman confine himself to Chester and 
Durham? He might have taken a higher example in Wales 
— Wales, that never was taxed by Parliament till it was 
incorporated. I would not debate a particular point of law 
with the gentleman. I know his abilities. I have been 
obliged to his diligent researches. But, for the defence of 
liberty, upon a general principle, upon a constitutional prin- 
ciple, it is a ground on which I stand firm — on which I dare 
meet any man. 

The gentleman tells us of many who are taxed and are not 
represented — the India Company, merchants, stockholders, 
manufacturers. Surely many of these are represented in 
other capacities, as owners of land or as freemen of boroughs. 
It is a misfortune that more are not equally represented. 
But they are all inhabitants, and, as such, are they not virtu- 
ally represented? Many have it in their option to be actually 
represented. They have connections with those that elect, 
and they have influence over them. The gentleman men- 
tioned the stockholders. I hope he does not reckon the debts 
of the nation as a part of the national estate. 

Since the accession of King William, many ministers, some 
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of great, others of more moderate abilities, have taken the 
lead of government. [Here Mr. Pitt went through the list 
of them, bringing it down till he came to himself, giving a 
short sketch of the characters of each, and then proceeded: | 
None of these thought, or even dreamed, of robbing the colo- 
nies of their constitutional rights. That was reserved to mark 
the era of the late administration. Not that there were want- 
ing some, when I had the honor to serve his Majesty, to 
propose to me to burn my fingers with an American stamp act. 
With the enemy at their back, with our bayonets at their 
breasts, in the day of their distress, perhaps the Americans 
would have submitted to the imposition; but it would have 
been taking an ungenerous, an unjust advantage. The gen- 
tleman boasts of his bounties to America! Are not these 
bounties intended finally for the benefit of this kingdom? 
If they are not, he has misapplied the national treasures! 

I am no courtier of America. I stand up for this kingdom. 
I maintain that the Parliament has a right to bind, to restrain 
America. Our legislative power over the colonies is sovereign 
and supreme. When it ceases to be sovereign and supreme I 
would advise every gentleman to sell his lands, if he can, 
and embark for that country. When two countries are con- 
nected together like England and her colonies, without being 
incorporated, the one must necessarily govern. ‘The greater 
must rule the less. But she must so rule it as not to contra- 
dict the fundamental principles that are common to both. 

If the gentleman does not understand the difference 
between. external andsinternal taxes I cannot help it. There 
is a plain distinction between taxes levied for the purposes of 
raising a revenue, and duties imposed for the regulation of 
trade, for the accommodation of the subject; although, in the 
consequences, some revenue may incidentally arise from the 
latter. 
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The gentleman asks, When were the colonies emancipated? 
I desire to know when were they made slaves? But I dwell 
not upon words. When I had the honor of serving his 
Majesty. I availed myself of the means of information which 
I derived from my office. I speak, therefore, from knowl- 
edge. My materials were good. I was at pains to collect, to 
digest, to consider them; and I will be bold to affirm that the 
profits to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, through 
all its branches, is two millions a year. 

This is the fund that carried you triumphantly through the 
last war. The estates that were rented at two thousand pounds 
a year threescore years ago are at three thousand at present. 
Those estates sold then from fifteen to eighteen years’ pur- 
chase; the same may now be sold for thirty. You owe this 
to America. This is the price America pays you for her 
protection. And shall a miserable financier come with a 
boast that he can bring “a peppercorn ” into the exchequer 
by the loss of millions to the nation? I dare not say how 
much higher these profits may be augmented. Omitting [that 
is, not taking into account] the immense increase of people, 
by natural population, in the northern colonies, and the emi- 
gration from every part of Europe, I am convinced [on other 
grounds] that the commercial system of America may be. 
altered to advantage. You have prohibited where you ought 
to have encouraged. You have encouraged where you 
ought to have prohibited. Improper restraints have been 
laid on the continent in favor of the islands. You have but - 
two nations to trade with in America. Would you had 
twenty! Let acts of Parliament in consequence of treaties 


2 Alluding to Mr. Nugent, who had said that “a peppercorn in acknowl- 
edgment of the right to tax America was of more value than millions 
without it.” 
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remain; but let not an English minister become a custom- 
house officer for Spain, or for any foreign power. Much is 
wrong! Much may be amended for the general good of the 
whole! 

Does the gentleman complain he has been misrepresented 
in the public prints? It is a common misfortune. In the 
Spanish affair of the last war I was abused in all the news- 
papers for having advised his Majesty to violate the laws of 
nations with regard to Spain. The abuse was industriously 
circulated even in handbills. If administration did not propa- 
gate the abuse, administration never contradicted it. I will 
not say what advice I did give the King. My advice is in 
writing, signed by myself, in the possession of the Crown. 
But I will say what advice I did not give to the King. I did 
not advise him to violate any of the laws of nations. 

As to the report of the gentleman’s preventing in some way 
the trade for bullion with the Spaniards, it was spoken of so 
confidently that I own I am one of those who did believe it 
to be true. 

The gentleman must not wonder he was not contradicted 
when, as minister, he asserted the right of Parliament to tax 
America. I know not how it is, but there is a modesty in this 
House which does not choose to contradict a minister. Even 
your chair, sir, looks too often toward St. James’s. I wish 
gentlemen would get the better of this modesty. If they do 
not, perhaps the collective body may begin to abate of its 
respect for the representative. Lord Bacon has told me that 
a great question would not fail of being agitated at one time 
-or another. I was willing to agitate such a question at the 
proper season, namely, that of the German war — my German 
war they called it! Every session I called out, Has anyhody, 
any objection to the German war? Nobody would object to 
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it, one gentleman only excepted, since removed to the Upper 
House by succession to an ancient barony [Lord Le Despencer, 
formerly Sir Francis Dashwood]. He told me he did not 
like a German war. I honored the man for it and was sorry 
when he was turned out of his post. 

A great deal has been said without-doors of the power, of 
the strength of America. It is a topic that ought to be 
cautiously meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound bottom, 
the force of this country can crush America to atoms. I 
know the valor of your troops. I know the skill of your offi- 
cers. There is not a company of foot that has served in 
America, out of which you may not pick a man of sufficient 
knowledge and experience to make a governor of a colony 
there. But on this ground, on the Stamp Act, which so many 
here will think a crying injustice, I'am one who will lift ap 
my hands against it. 

In such a cause your success would be hazardous. America, 
if she fell, would fall like the strong man; she would embrace 
the pillars of the state and pull down the constitution along 
with her. Is this your boasted peace — not to sheathe the 
sword in its scabbard, but to sheathe it in the bowels of your 
countrymen? Will you quarrel with yourselves, now the 
whole house of Bourbon is united against you; while France 
disturbs your fisheries in Newfoundland, embarrasses your 
slave-trade to Africa, and withholds from your subjects in 
Canada their property stipulated by treaty; while the ransom 
for the Manillas is denied by Spain, and its gallant conqueror 
basely traduced into a mean plunderer! a gentleman (Colonel 
Draper) whose noble and generous spirit would do honor to 
the proudest grandee of the country? The Americans have 
not.acted in all things with prudence and temper: they have 
been wronged; they have been driven to madness by injustice. 
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Will you punish them for the madness you have occasioned? 
Rather let prudence and temper come first from this side. I 
will undertake for America that she will follow the example. 
There are two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s behavior 
to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies that I 
cannot help repeating them: : 


“Be to her faults a little blind; 
Be to her virtues very kind.’’ 


Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the House what is 
my opinion. It is that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, 
totally, and immediately. That the reason for the repeal be 
assigned, namely, because it was founded on an erroneous 
principle. At the same time, let the sovereign authority of 
this country over the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as 
can be devised, and be made to extend to every point of legisla- 
tion whatsoever; that we may bind their trade, confine their 
manufactures, and exercise every power whatsoever, except 
that of taking their money out of their pockets without their 
consent, 
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{Lord Rockingham maintained that the existing discontents did not 
spring from any immediate temporary cause, but from a maxim which had 
grown up by degrees from the accession of George III, namely, *‘ that the 
royal prerogative was sufficient to support the government, whatever might 
be the hands to which the administration was committed.”” He exposed 
this Tory principle as fatal to the liberties of the people. The Duke of 
Grafton followed in a few explanatory remarks; and Lord Chatham then 
delivered the following speech, which contains some passages of remark- 
able boldness and vehemence. } 


Y LORDS,—I meant to have arisen immediately to 
second the motion made by the noble lord [Rock- 


ingham]. The charge which the noble duke 
[Grafton] seemed to think affected himself particularly did 
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undoubtedly demand an early answer. It was proper he 
should speak before me, and I am as ready as any man to 
applaud the decency and propriety with which he has 
expressed himself. 

I entirely agree with the noble lord, both in the necessity 
of your lordship’s concurring with the motion, and in the 
principles and arguments by which he has very judiciously 
supported it. I see clearly that the complexion of our gov- 
ernment has been materially altered; and I can trace the 
origin of the alteration up to a period which ought to have 
been an era of happiness and prosperity to this country. 

My lords, I shall give you my reasons for concurring with 
the motion, not methodically, but as they occur to my mind. 
I may wander, perhaps, from the exact Parliamentary debate, 
but I hope I shall say nothing but what may deserve your 
attention, and what, if not strictly proper at present, would 
be fit to be said when the state of the nation shall come to 
be considered. My uncertain state of health must plead my 
excuse. J am now in some pain, and very probably may not 
be able to attend to my duty when I desire it most, in this 
House. I thank God, my lords, for having thus long pre- 
served so inconsiderable a being as I am, to take a part upon 
this great occasion, and to contribute my endeavors, such as 
they are, to restore, to save, to confirm the constitution. 

My lords, I need not look abroad for grievances. The grand 
capital mischief is fixed at home. It corrupts the very foun- 
dation of our political existence and preys upon the vitals 
of the state. The constitution has been grossly violated. The 
constitution at this moment stands violated. Until that wound 
be healed, until the grievance be redressed, it is in vain to 
recommend union to Parliament, in vain to promote concord 
among the people. If we mean seriously to unite the nation | 
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within itself we must convince them that their complaints 
are regarded, that their injuries shall be redressed. 

On that foundation I would take the lead in recommending 
peace and harmony to the people. On any other I would 
never wish to see them united again. If the breach in the 
constitution be effectually repaired, the people will of them- 
selves return to a state of tranquillity; if not, may discord 
prevail forever. I know to what point this doctrine and this 
language will appear directed. But I feel the principles of 
an Englishman, and I utter them without apprehension or 
reserve. 

The crisis is indeed alarming. So much the more does 
it require a prudent relaxation on the part of government. 
If the King’s servants will not permit a constitutional ques- 
tion to be decided on according to the forms and on the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, it must then be decided in some 
other manner; and, rather than it should be given up, rather 
than the nation should surrender their birthright to a despotic 
minister, I hope, my lords, old as I am, I shall see the ques- 
tion brought to issue and fairly tried between the people 
and the government. 

My lord, this is not the language of faction. Let it be 
tried by that criterion by which alone we can distinguish 
what is factious from what is not — by the principles of the 
English constitution. I have been bred up in these principles, 
and know that when the liberty of the subject is invaded, 
and all redress denied him, resistance is justified. If I had 
a doubt upon the matter I should follow the example set us 


‘by the most reverend bench, with whom I believe it is a 


maxim, when any doubt in point of faith arises or any ques- 
tion of controversy is started, to appeal at once to the greatest — 
source and evidence of our religion — I mean the Holy Bible. | 
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The constitution has its political Bible by which, if it be 
fairly consulted, every political question may and ought to 
be determined. Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, and 
the Bill of Rights, form that code which I call the Bible 
of the English Constitution. Had some of his Majesty’s 
unhappy predecessors trusted less to the comments of their 
ministers, had they been better read in the text itself, the 
glorious revolution would have remained only possible in 
theory and would not now have existed upon record a for- 
midable example to their successors. 

My lords, I cannot agree with the noble duke that nothing 
less than an immediate attack upon the honor or interest of 
this nation can authorize us to interpose in defence of weaker 
states, and in stopping the enterprises of an ambitious neigh- 
bor. Whenever that narrow, selfish policy has prevailed in 
our councils we have constantly experienced the fatal effects 
of it. By suffering our natural enemies to oppress the powers 
less able than we are to make resistance, we have permitted 
them to increase their strength, we have lost the most favor- 
able opportunities of opposing them with success, and found 
ourselves at last obliged to run every hazard in making that 
cause our own in which we were not wise enough to take 
part while the expense and danger might have been sup- 
ported by others. ; 

With respect to Corsica I shall only say that France has 
obtained a more useful and important acquisition in one 
pacific campaign than in any of her belligerent campaigns — 
at least while I had the honor of administering war against 
her. The word may, perhaps, be thought singular. I mean 
only while I was the minister chiefly entrusted with the con- « 
duct of the war. I remember, my lords, the time when Lor- 
raine was united to the crown of France. That, too, was 
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in some measure a pacific conquest; and there were people 
who talked of it as the noble duke now speaks of Corsica. 
France was permitted to take and keep possession of a noble 
province; and, according to his grace’s ideas, we did right 
’ in not opposing it. The effect of these acquisitions is, I con- 
fess, not immediate; but they unite with the main body by 
degrees, and, in time, make a part of the national strength. 
I fear, my lords, it is too much the temper of this country, 
to be insensible of the approach of danger until it comes 
with accumulated terror upon us. 

My lords, the condition of his Majesty’s affairs in Ireland, 
and the state of that kingdom within itself, will undoubtedly 
make a very material part of your lordships’ inquiry. I am 
not sufficiently informed to enter into the subject so fully 
as I could wish; but by what appears to the public, and from 
my own observation, I confess I cannot give the ministry 
much credit for the spirit or prudence of their conduct. I 
see that even where their measures are well chosen they are 
incapable of carrying them through without some unhappy 
mixture of weakness or imprudence. They are incapable of 
doing entirely right. 

My lords, I do, from my conscience, and from the best 
weighed principles of my understanding, applaud the aug- 
mentation of the army. As a military plan I believe it has 
been judiciously arranged. In a political view JI am con- 
vinced it was for the welfare, for the safety of the whole 
empire. But, my lords, with all these advantages, with all 
these recommendations, if I had the honor of advising his 
Majesty I never would have consented to his accepting the 
augmentation with that absurd, dishonorable condition which 
the minstry have submitted to annex to it. 

My lords, I revere the just prerogative of the Crown, and 
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would contend for it as warmly as for the rights of the people. 
They are linked together and naturally support each other. 
I would not touch a feather of the prerogative. The expres- 
sion, perhaps, is too light; but, since I have made use of it, 
let me add that the entire command and power of directing 
the local disposition of the army is to the royal prerogative 
as the master-feather in the eagle’s wing; and, if I were 
permitted to carry the allusion a little farther, I would say 
they have disarmed the imperial bird, the “Ministrum Ful- 
minis Alitem.”* The army is the thunder of the Crown. 
The ministry have tied up the hand which should direct the 
bolt. 

My lords, I remember that Minorca was lost for want of 
four battalions. They could not be spared from hence, and 
there was a delicacy about taking them from Ireland. I was 
one of those who promoted an inquiry into that matter in 
the other House; and I was convinced we had not regular 
troops sufficient for the necessary service of the nation. Since 
the moment the plan of augmentation was first talked of I 
have constantly and warmly supported it among my friends. 
I have recommended it to several members of the Irish House 
of Commons and exhorted them to support it with their 
utmost interest in Parliament. I did not foresee, nor could I 
conceive it possible the ministry would accept of it with a 


1““Mhe winged minister of thunder.” This is one of the most beautiful 
instances in our literature of rising at once from a casual and familiar 
expression, which seemed below the dignity of the occasion, into a magnifi< 
cent image, sustained and enforced by a quotation from Horace which 
has always been admired for its sublimity and strength. 

The image of a feather here applied to the King may have suggested to 
Junius (who was obviously an attentive hearer of Lord Chatham) a similar 
application of it to the same personage a few months after, in what has 
generally been considered the finest of his images. ‘‘ The King’s honor 
is that of his people. Their real honor and interest are the same.... 
The feather that adorns the royal bird supports its flight. Strip him of 
his plumage, and you fix him to the earth.” 
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condition that makes the plan itself ineffectual and, as far 
as it operates, defeats every useful purpose of maintaining a 
standing military force. His Majesty is now so confined by 
his promise that he must leave twelve thousand men locked 
up in Ireland, let the situation of his affairs abroad, or the 
approach of danger to this country, be ever so alarming, 
unless there be an actual rebellion or invasion in Great 
Britain. 

Even in the two cases excepted by the King’s promise, the 
mischief must have already begun to operate, must have 
already taken effect, before his Majesty can be authorized to 
send for the assistance of his Irish army. He has not left him- 
self the power of taking any preventive measures, let his 
intelligence be ever so certain, his apprehensions of invasion 
or rebellion be ever so well founded. Unless the traitor be 
actually in arms, unless the enemy be in the heart of your 
country, he cannot move a single man from Ireland. 

I feel myself compelled, my lords, to return to that subject 
which occupies and interests me most. I mean the internal 
disorder of the constitution and the remedy it demands. 
But first I would observe there is one point upon which I 
think the noble duke has not explained himself. I do not 
mean to catch at words, but, if possible, to possess the sense 
of what I hear. I would treat every man with candor and 
should expect the same candor in return. 

For the noble duke in particular I have every personal 
respect and regard. I never desire to understand him but as 
he wishes to be understood. His grace, I think, has laid much 
stress upon the diligence of the several public offices, and the 
assistance given them by the administration in preparing a 
statement of the expenses of his Majesty’s civil government 
for the information of Parliament and for the satisfaction of 
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the public. He has given us a number of plausible reasons 
for their not having yet been able to finish the account; but, 
as far as I am able to recollect, he has not yet given us the 
smallest reason to hope that it ever will be finished or that 
it ever will be laid before Parliament. 

My lords, I am not unpractised in business; and if, with 
all that apparent diligence and all that assistance which the 
noble duke speaks of, the accounts in question have not yet 
been made up, I am convinced there must be a-defect in some 
of the public offices which ought to be strictly inquired into 
and severely punished. But, my lords, the waste of the 
public money is not, of itself, so important as the pernicious 
purpose to which we have reason to suspect that money has 
been applied. 

«For some years past there has been an influx of wealth 
into this country which has been attended with many fatal 
consequences because it has not been the regular, natural 
produce of labor and industry. . The riches of Asia have been 
poured in upon us, and have brought with them not only 
Asiatic luxury, but, I fear, Asiatic principles of government. 
Without connections, without any natural interest in the soil, 
the importers of foreign gold have forced their way into Par- 
liament by such a torrent of private corruption as no private 
hereditary fortune could resist. My lords, not saying but 
what is within the knowledge of us all, the corruption of the 
people is the great original cause of the discontents of the peo- 
ple themselves, of the enterprise of the Crown, and the 
notorious decay of the internal vigor of the constitution. 

For this great evil some immediate remedy must be pro- 
vided; and I confess, my lords, I did hope that his Majesty’s 
servants would not have suffered so many years of peace to 
relapse without paying some attention to an object which 
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ought to engage and interest us all. I flattered myself I 
should see some barriers thrown up in defence of the consti-: 
tution; some impediment formed to stop the rapid progress of. 
corruption. I doubt not we all agree that something must be 
done. I shall offer my thoughts, such as they are, to the 
consideration of the House; and I wish that every noble lord 
that hears me would be as ready as I am to contribute his: 
opinion to this important service. I will not call my own: 
sentiments crude and undigested. It would be unfit for me: 
to offer anything to your lordships which I had not well con- 
sidered; and this subject, I own, has not long occupied. my 
thoughts. I will now give them to your lordships without 
reserve. 

Whoever understands the theory of the English constitu- 
tion and will compare it with the fact must see at once how 
widely they differ. We must reconcile them to each other, 
if we wish to save the liberties of this country; we must reduce: 
our political practice as nearly as possible to our principles.. 
The constitution intended that there should be a permanent 
relation between the constituent and representative body of 
the people. Will any man affirm that, as the House of Com- 
mons is now formed, that relation is in any degree preserved? 
My lords, it is not preserved; it is destroyed. Let us 
. be cautious, however, how we have recourse to violent 
expedients. 

The boroughs of this country have properly enough been 
called “ the rotten parts” of the constitution. I have lived 
in Cornwall, and, without entering into any invidious particu- 
larity, have seen enough to justify the appellation. But in 
my judgment, my lords, these boroughs, corrupt as they are, 
must be considered as the natural infirmity of the constitu- 
tion, Like the infirmities of the body we must bear them 
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with patience :and submit to carry them about with us. The 
limb is mortified, but the amputation might be death. 

Let us try, my lords, whether some gentler remedies may 
not be discovered. Since we cannot cure the disorder, let us 
endeavor to infuse such a portion of new health into the 
constitution as may enable it to support its most inveterate 
diseases. 

The representation of the counties is, I think, still preserved 
pure and uncorrupted. That of the greatest cities is upon 
a footing equally respectable; and there are many of the 
larger trading towns which still preserve their independence. 
The infusion of health which I now allude to would be to 
permit every county to elect one member more, in addition 
to their present representation. The knights of the shires 
approach nearest to the constitutional representation of the 
county, because they represent the soil. It is not in the little 
dependent boroughs, it is in the great cities and counties that 
the strength and vigor of the constitution resides; and by 
them alone, if an unhappy question should ever arise, will the 
constitution be honestly and firmly defended. It would 
increase that strength, because I think it is the only security 
we have against the profligacy of the times, the corruption 
of the people, and the ambition of the Crown. 

I think I have weighed every possible objection that can be 
raised against a plan of this nature; and I confess I see but 
one which, to me, carries any appearance of solidity. It may 
be said, perhaps, that when the act passed for uniting the two 
kingdoms, the number of persons who were to represent the 
whole nation in Parliament was proportioned and fixed on for- 
ever; that this limitation is a fundamental article and can- 
not be altered without hazarding a dissolution of the Union. 

My lords, no man who hears me can have a greater rever- 
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ence for that wise and important act than I have. I revere 
the memory of that great prince [King William IIT] who first 
formed the plan, and of those illustrious patriots who carried 
it into execution. As a contract, every article of it should 
be inviolable; as the common basis of the strength and happi- 
ness of two nations, every article of it should be sacred. I 
hope I cannot be suspected of conceiving a thought so detesta- 
ble as to propose an advantage to one of the contracting parties 
at the expense of the other. 

No, my lords, I mean that the benefit should be universal, 
and the consent to receive it unanimous. Nothing less than 
a most urgent and important occasion should persuade me to 
vary even from the letter of the act; but there is no occasion, 
however urgent, however important, that should ever induce 
me to depart from the spirit of it. Let that spirit be relig- 
iously preserved. Let us follow the principle upon which 
the representation of the two countries was proportioned at 
the Union; and when we increase the number of representa- 
tives for the English counties let the shires of Scotland be 
allowed an equal privilege. On these terms, and while the 
proportion limited by the Union is preserved by the two 
nations, I apprehend that no man who is a friend to either 
will object to an alteration so necessary for the security of 
both. I do not speak of the authority of the legislature to 
carry such a measure into effect, because I imagine no man 
will dispute it. But I would not wish the legislature to 
interpose by an exertion of its power alone, without the 
cheerful concurrence of all parties. My object is the happi- 
ness and security of the two nations, and I would not wish 
to obtain it without their mutual consent. 

My lords, besides my warm approbation of the motion made 
by the noble lord, I have a natural and personal pleasure in 
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rising up to second it. I consider my seconding his lordship’s 
motion (and I would wish it to be considered by others) as a 
public demonstration of that cordial union which I am happy 
to affirm subsists between us, of my attachment to those prin- 
ciples which he has so well defended, and of my respect for his 
person. 

There has been a time, my lords, when those who wished 
well to neither of us, who wished to see us separated 
forever, found a sufficient gratification for their malig- 
nity against us both. But that time is happily at an 
end. The friends of this country will, I doubt not, hear 
with pleasure that the noble lord and his friends are now 
united with me and mine upon a principle which, I trust, will 
make our union indissoluble. It is not to possess or divide 
the emoluments of government, but, if possible, to save the 
state. Upon this ground we met; upon this ground we stand, 
firm and inseparable. No ministerial artifices, no private 
offers, no secret seduction, can divide us. United as we are, 
we can set the profoundest policy of the present ministry, their 
grand, their only arcanum of government, their divide et 
impera, at defiance. 

I hope an early day will be agreed to for considering the 
state of the nation, My infirmities must fall heavily upon 
me, indeed, if I do not attend to my duty that day. When 
I consider my age and unhappy state of health I feel how 
little 1 am personally interested in the event of any political 
question. But I look forward to others, and am determined, 
as far as my poor ability extends, to convey to them who come 
after me the blessings which I cannot hope to enjoy myself. 


1 Divide and rule. 
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[When the intelligence of the seizure of the Falkland Islands reached 
England, the whole nation was fired at the indignity offered to the British 
flag, and in every quarter the utmost eagerness was manifested to vindicate 
the national honor, Lord Chatham, who had always cherished a strong 
antipathy and contempt for the Spaniards, shared largely in these feelings. 
Accordingly, when the Duke of Richmond moved for papers on this subject, 
he spoke as follows:] 


Y LORDS,—TI rise to give my hearty assent to the 
motion made by the noble duke. By his grace’s 
favor I have been permitted to see it before it was 

offered to the House. I have fully considered the necessity of 
obtaining from the King’s servants a communication of the 
papers described in the motion, and I am persuaded that the 
alarming state of facts, as well as the strength of reasoning 
with which the noble duke has urged and enforced that neces- 
sity, must have been powerfully felt by your lordships. What 
I mean to say upon this occasion may seem, perhaps, to extend 
beyond the limits of the motion before us. But I flatter 
myself, my lords, that if I am honored with your attention it 
will appear that the meaning and object of this question are 
naturally connected with considerations of the most extensive 
national importance. For entering into such considerations, 
no season is improper, no occasion should be neglected. Some- 
thing must be done, my lords, and immediately, to save an 
injured, insulted, undone country; if not to save the state, my 
lords, at least to mark out and drag to public justice those 
servants of the Crown by whose ignorance, neglect, or treach- 
ery this once great, flourishing people are reduced to a 
condition as deplorable at home as it is despicable abroad. 
Examples are wanted, my lords, and should be given to the 
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world, for the instruction of future times, even though they be 
useless to ourselves. I do not mean, my lords, nor is it 
intended by the motion, ‘to impede or embarrass a negotiation 
which we have been told is now in a prosperous train and 
promises a happy conclusion. 


[Lord Weymouth—JI beg pardon for interrupting the 
noble lord; but I think it necessary to remark to your lord- 
ships that I have not said a single word tending to convey to 
your lordships any information or opinion with regard to the 
state or progress of the negotiation. JI did, with the utmost 
caution, avoid giving to your lordships the least intimation 
upon that matter, | 


I perfectly agree with the noble lord. I did not mean to 
refer to anything said by his lordship. He expressed himself, 
as he always does, with moderation and reserve and with the 
greatest propriety. It was another noble lord, very high in 
office, who told us he understood that the negotiation was in 
a favorable train. 


[Earl of Hillsborough.—I did not make use of the word 
train. I know the meaning of the word too well. In the 
language from which it was derived, it signifies protraction 
and delay, which I could never mean to apply to the present 
negotiation, | 


This is the second time that I have been interrupted. I 
submit to your lordships whether this be fair and candid 
treatment. I am sure it is contrary to the orders of the 
House and a gross violation of decency and politeness. I 
listen to every noble lord in this House with attention and 
respect. The noble lord’s design in interrupting me is as 
mean and unworthy as the manner in which he has done it 
is irregular and disorderly. He flatters himself that by break- 
ing the thread of my discourse he shall confuse me in my 
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argument. But, my lords, I will not submit to this treatment. 
I will not be interrupted. When I have concluded, let him 
answer me, if he can. 

As to the word which he has denied, I still affirm that it 
was the word he made use of; but if he had used any other I 
am sure every noble lord will agree with me that his meaning 
was exactly what I have expressed it. Whether he said course 
or train is indifferent. He told your lordships that the nego- 
tiation was in a way that promised a happy and honorable 
conclusion. His distinctions are mean, frivolous, and puerile. 

My lords, I do not understand the exalted tone assumed by 
that noble lord. In the distress and weakness of this country, 
my lords, and conscious as the ministry ought to be how much 
they have contributed to that distress and weakness, I think a 
tone of modesty, of submission, of humility, would become 
them better; quedam cause modestiam desiderant.’ Before 
this country they stand as the greatest criminals. Such I 
shall prove them to be; for I do not doubt of proving, to your 
lordships’ satisfaction, that since they have been entrusted 
with the King’s affairs they have done everything that they 
ought not to have done, and hardly anything that they ought 
to have done. 

The noble lord talks of Spanish punctilios in the lofty style 
and idiom of a Spaniard. We are to be wonderfully tender 
of the Spanish point of honor, as if they had been the com- 
plainants, as if they had received the injury. I think he 
would have done better to have told us what care had been 
_ taken of the English honor. My lords, I am well acquainted 
with the character of that nation — at least as far as it is 
represented by their court and ministry, and should think this 
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country dishonored by-a comparison of the English good faith 
with the punctilios of a Spaniard. 

My lords, the English are a candid, an ingenuous people. 
The Spaniards are as mean and crafty as they are proud and 
insolent. The integrity of the English merchant, the generous 
spirit of our naval and military officers, would be degraded 
by a comparison with their merchants or officers. With their 
ministers I have often been obliged to negotiate, and never 
met with an instance of candor or dignity in their proceedings; 
nothing but low cunning, trick, and artifice. After a long 
experience of their want of candor and good faith I found 
myself compelled to talk to them in a peremptory, decisive 
language. On this principle I submitted my advice to a 
trembling council for an immediate declaration of a war with 
Spain. 

Your lordships well know what were the consequences of 
not following that advice. Since, however, for reasons 
unknown to me, it has been thought advisable to negotiate 
with the court of Spain, I should have conceived that the 
great and single object of such a negotiation would have been 
to obtain complete satisfaction for the injury done to the 
Crown and people of England. But,if I understand the noble 
lord, the only object of the present negotiation is to find a salvo 
for the punctilious honor of the Spaniards. The absurdity of 
such an idea is of itself insupportable. But, my lords, I 
object to our negotiating at all in our present circumstances. 
We are not in that situation in which a great and powerful 
nation is permitted to negotiate. A foreign power has forcibly 
robbed his Majesty of a part of his dominions. Is the island 
restored? Are you replaced in statu quo? If that had been 
done, it might then, perhaps, have been justifiable to treat 
with the aggressor upon the satisfaction he ought to make for 
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the insult offered to the Crown of England. But will you 
descend so low? Will you so shamefully betray the King’s 
honor as to make it matter of negotiation whether his 
Majesty’s possessions shall be restored to him or not? 

I doubt not, my lords, that there are some important mys- 
teries in the conduct of this affair, which, whenever they are 
explained, will account for the profound silence now observed 
by the King’s servants. The time will come, my lords, when 
they shall be dragged from their concealments. There are 
some questions which, sooner or later, must be answered. The 
ministry, I find, without declaring themselves explicitly, have 
taken pains to possess the public with an opinion that the 
Spanish court have constantly disavowed the proceedings of 
their governor; and some persons, I see, have been shameless 
and daring enough to advise his Majesty to support and coun- 
tenance this opinion in his speech from the throne. 

Certainly, my lords, there never was a more odious, a more 
mfamous falsehood imposed on a great nation. It degrades 
the King’s honor. It is an imsult to Parliament. His 
Majesty has been advised to confirm and give currency to an 
absolute falsehood. I beg your lordship’s attention, and I 
hope I shall be understood when I repeat that the court of 
Spain’s having’ disavowed the act of their governor is an abso- 
lute, a palpable falsehood. Let me ask, my lords, when the 
first communication was made by the court of Madrid of their 
being apprised of the taking of Falkland’s Island, was it accom- 
panied with an offer of instant restitution, of immediate 
satisfaction, and the punishment of the Spanish governor? 
If it was not, they have adopted the act as their own, and the 
very mention of a disavowal is an impudent insult offered to 
the King’s dignity. The King of Spain disowns the thief, 
while he leaves him unpunished and profits by the theft. In 
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vulgar English he is the receiver of stolen goods and ought 
to be treated accordingly. 

Tf your lordships will look back toa period of the English his- 
tory in which the circumstances are reversed, in which the Span- 
iards were the complainants, you will see how differently they 
succeeded. Youwill see one of the ablest men, one of the bravest 
officers this or any other country ever produced (it is hardly nee- 
essary to mention the name of Sir Walter Raleigh), sacrificed by 
the meanest prince that ever sat upon the throne to the vin- 
dictive jealousy of that haughty court. James I was base 
enough, at the instance of Gondomar, to suffer a sentence 
against Sir Walter Raleigh, for another supposed offence, to be 
carried into execution almost twelve years after it had been 
passed. This was the pretence. His real crime was that he 
had mortally offended the Spaniards while he acted by the 
King’s express orders and under his commission. 

My lords, the pretended disavowal by the court of Spain 
is as ridiculous as it is false. If your lordships want any other 
proof, call for your own officers who were stationed at Falk- 
land Island. Ask the officer who commanded the garrison, 
whether, when he was summoned to surrender, the demand 
was made in the name of the governor of Buenos Ayres or of 
his Catholic Majesty? Was the island said to belong to Don 
Francisco Buccarelli or to the King of Spain? If I am not 
mistaken, we have been in possession of these islands since the 
year 1764 or 1765. ‘Will the ministry assert that in all 
that time the Spanish court have never once claimed them? 
That their right to them has never been urged, or mentioned 
to our ministry? If it has, the act of the governor of Buenos 
Ayres is plainly the consequence of our refusal to acknowledge 
and submit to the Spanish claims. For five years they nego- 
tiate; when that fails, they take the island by force. If that 
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measure had arisen out of the general instructions constantly 
given to the governor of Buenos Ayres, why should the execu- 
tion of it have been deferred so long? 

My lords, if the falsehood of this pretended disavowal had 
been confined to the court of Spain, I should have admitted it 
without concern. I should have been content that they them- 
selves had left a door open for excuse and accommodation. 
The King of England’s honor is not touched till he adopts 
the falsehood, delivers it to his Parliament, and adopts 
it as his own. 

I cannot quit this subject without comparing the conduct 
of the present ministry with that of a gentleman [ Mr. George 
Grenville] whois now no more. The occasions were similar. 
The French had taken a little island from us [in 1764] called 
Turk’s Island. The minister then at the head of the Treas- 
ury [Mr. Grenville] took the business upon himself. But he 
did not negotiate. He sent for the French ambassador and 
made a peremptory demand. A courier was dispatched to 
Paris, and returned in a few days with orders for instant 
restitution, not only of the island, but of everything that the 
English subjects had lost. 

Such, then, my lords, are the circumstances of our difference 
with Spain; and in this situation we are told that a negotiation 
has been entered into; that this negotiation, which must have 
commenced near three months ago, is still depending, and that 
any insight into the actual state of it will impede the con- 
clusion. My lords; I am not, for my own part, very anxious 
to draw from the ministry the information which they take 
so much care to conceal from us. 

I very well know where this honorable negotiation will 
end — where it must end. We may perhaps be able to 
patch up an accommodation for the present, but we shall 
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have a Spanish war in six months. Some of your lordships 
may perhaps remember the convention. For several 
“successive years our merchants had been plundered; no pro- 
‘tection given them; no redress obtamed for them: During 
all that time we were contented to complain and to negotiate. 
‘The court of Madrid were then as ready to disown their 
officers and as unwilling to punish them as they are at 
‘present. 

Whatever violence happened was always laid to the charge 
‘of one or other of their West India governors. To-day 
it was the governor of Cuba, to-morrow of Porto Rico, 
Carthagena, or Porto Bello. If in a particular instance 
ftedress was promised, how was that promise kept? The mer- 
chant. who had been robbed of his property was sent to the 
West Indies, to get it,-if he could, out of an empty chest. 
At last the convention was made; but, though approved by. 
a majority of both Houses, it was received by the nation with 
‘universal discontent. I myself heard that wise man [Sir 
Robert Walpole] say in the House of Commons, “’Tis true 
we have got a convention and a vote of Parliament; but 
what signifies it? We shall have a Spanish war upon the 
back of our convention.” 

Here, my lords, I cannot help mentioning a very striking 
observation made to me by a noble lord [Granville], since 
dead. His abilities did honor to this House and to this 
nation. In the upper departments of government he had. 
not his equal; and I feel a pride in declaring that to his 
patronage, his friendship, and instruction I ewe whatever 
Iam. This great man has often observed to me that in 
all the negotiations which preceded the convention our 
ministers never found out that there was no ground or 
subject for any negotiation. That the Spaniards had not a 
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right to search our ships, and when they attempted to regu- 
late that right by treaty they were regulating a thing which 
did not exist. This I take to be something like the case of 
the ministry. The Spaniards have seized an island they have 
no right to; and his Majesty’s servants make it a matter of 
negotiation whether his dominions shall be restored to him 
or not. 

From what I have said, my lords, I do not doubt but it will 
be understood by many lords, and given out to the public, 
that I am for hurrying the nation, at all events, into a war 
with Spain. My lords, I disclaim such counsels, and I beg 
that this declaration may be remembered. Let us have 
peace, my lords, but let it be honorable, let it be secure. A 
patched-up peace will not do. It will not satisfy the nation, 
though it may be approved of by Parliament. I distinguish 
widely between a solid peace, and the disgraceful expedients 
by which a war may be deferred but cannot be avoided, 
I am as tender of the effusion of human blood as the noble 
lord who dwelt so long upon the miseries of war. If the 
bloody polities of some noble lords had been followed, 
England and every quarter of his Majesty’s dominions would 
have been glutted with blood—the blood of our own 
countrymen. 

My lords, I have better reasons, perhaps, than many of 
your lordships for desiring peace upon the terms I have 
described. I know the strength and preparation of the house 
of Bourbon; I know the defenceless, unprepared condition 
of this country. I know not by what mismanagement we 
are reduced to this situation; but when I consider who are 
the men by whom a war, in the outset at least, must be con- 
ducted, can I but wish for peace? Let them not screen them- 
selves behind the want of intelligence. They had intelli- 
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gence: I know they had. If they had not, they are criminal, 
and thet: excuse is their crime. 

But I will tell these young ministers the true source of 
intelligence. It is sagacity.. Sagacity to compare causes and 
effects; to judge of the present state of things and discern the 
future by a careful review of the past. Oliver Cromwell, 
who astonished mankind by his intelligence, did not derive 
it from spies in the cabinet of every prince in Europe: he 
drew it from the cabinet of his own sagacious mind. He 
observed facts and traced them forward to their conse- 
quences. From what was, he concluded what must be, and 
he never was deceived. 

In the present situation of affairs I think it would be 
treachery to the nation to conceal from them their real 
circumstances, and, with respect to a foreign enemy, I know 
that all concealments are vain and useless. They are as 
well acquainted with the actual force and weakness of this 
country as any of the King’s servants. This is no time for 
silence or reserve. I charge the ministers with the highest 
crimes that men in their stations can be guilty of. I charge 
them with having destroyed all content and unanimity at 
home by a series of oppressive, unconstitutional measures; 
and with having betrayed and delivered up the nation 
defenceless to a foreign enemy. 

Their utmost vigor has reached no farther than to a fruit- 
less, protracted negotiation. When they should have acted, 
they have contented themselves with talking “about it, 
goddess, and about it.” If we do not stand forth, and do our 
duty in the present crisis, the nation is irretrievably undone. 
I ‘despise the little policy of concealments. You ought to 
know the whole of your situation. If the information be 
new to the ministry, let them take care to profit by it. I 
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mean to rouse, to alarm the whole nation; to rouse the 
ministry, 1f possible, who seem to awake to nothing but the 
preservation of their places — to awaken the King. 

Early in the last spring a motion was made in Parliament 
for inquiring into the state of the navy, and an augmentation 
of six thousand seamen was offered to the ministry. They 
refused to give us any insight into the condition of the navy, 
and rejected the augmentation. Early in June they received 
advice of a commencement of hostilities by a Spanish arma- 
ment, which had warned the King’s garrison to quit an island 
belonging to his Majesty. From that to the 12th of Sep- 
tember, as if nothing had happened, they lay dormant. Not 
a man was raised, not a single ship was put into commission. 
From the 12th of September, when they heard of the first 
blow being actually struck, we are to date the beginning of 
their preparations for defence. 

Let us now inquire, my lords, what expedition they have 
used, what vigor they have exerted. We have heard 
wonders of the diligence employed in impressing, of the 
large bounties offered, and the number of ships put into com- 
mission. These have been, for some time past, the constant 
topics of ministerial boast and triumph. 

Without regarding the description, let us look to the 
substance. I tell your lordships that with all this vigor and 
expedition they have not, in a period of considerably more 
than two months, raised ten thousand seamen. I mention 
that number, meaning to speak largely, though in my own 
breast I am convinced that the number does not exceed eight 
thousand. But it is said they have ordered forty ships of the 
line into commission. 

My lords, upon this subject I can speak with knowledge. 
I have been conversant in these matters, and draw my infor- 
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mation from the greatest and most respectable naval 
authority that ever existed in this country — I mean the late 
Lord Anson. The merits of that great man are not so uni- 
versally known nor his memory so warmly respected as he 
deserved. To his wisdom, to his experience and care (and I 
speak it with pleasure), the nation owes the glorious naval 
successes of the last war. 

The state of facts laid before Parliament in the year 1756, 
so entirely convinced me of the injustice done to his char- 
acter that in spite of the popular clamors raised against him, 
in direct opposition to the complaints of the merchants and 
of the whole city (whose favor I am supposed to court upon 
all occasions), I replaced him at the head of the Admiralty, 
and I thank God that I had resolution enough to do so. 
Instructed by this great seaman, I do affirm that forty ships 
of the line, with their necessary attendant frigates, to be 
properly manned, require forty thousand seamen. If your 
lordships are surprised at this assertion you will be more so 
when I assure you that in the last war this country main- 
tained eighty-five thousand seamen and employed them all. 

Now, my lords, the peace establishment of your navy, 
supposing it complete and effective (which, by the by, ought 
to be known), is sixteen thousand men. Add to these the 
number newly raised, and you have about twenty-five thou- 
sand men to man your fleet. J shall come presently to the 
application of this force, such as it is, and compare it with the 
services which I know are indispensable. But first, my lords, 
let us have done with the boasted vigor of the ministry. Let’ 
us hear no more of their activity. 

If your lordships will recall to your minds the state of this 
country when Mahon was taken, and compare what was done 
by government at that time with the efforts now made in very 
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similar circumstances, you will be able to determine what 
praise is due to the vigorous operations of the present ministry. 
Upon the first intelligence of the invasion of Minorca a great 
fleet was equipped and sent out, and near double the number 
of seamen collected in half the time taken to fit out the present 
force, which, pitiful as it is, is not yet, if the occasion was 
ever so pressing, in a condition to go to sea. 

Consult the returns which were laid before Parliament in 
the year 1756. I was one of those who urged a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the conduct of the ministry. That ministry, my 
lords, in the midst of universal censure and reproach, had 
honor and virtue enough to promote the inquiry themselves. 
They scorned to evade it. by the mean expedient of putting a 
previous question. Upon. the strictest inquiry it appeared 
that the diligence they had used in sending a squadron to the 
Mediterranean, and in other other naval preparations, was 
beyond all example. 

My lords, the subject on which I am speaking seems to call 
upon me, and I willingly take this occasion, to declare my 
opinion upon a question on which much wicked pains have 
been employed to disturb the minds of the people and to dis- 
tress government. My opinion may not be very popular; 
neither am I running the race of popularity. J am myself 
clearly convinced, and I believe every man who knows any- 
thing of the English navy will acknowledge, that without 
impressing it is impossible to equip a respectable fleet. within 
the time in which such armaments are usually wanted. If 
this fact be admitted, and if the necessity of arming upon a 
sudden emergency should appear incontrovertible, what. shall — 
we think of those men who in the: moment of danger would — 
stop the great defence of their country? 

Upon. whatever principle they may act, the act itself is 
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more than faction — it is laboring to cut off the right hand of 
the community. I wholly condemn their conduct, and am 
ready to support any motion that may be made for bringing 
those aldermen who have endeavored to stop the execution of 
the Admiralty warrants to the bar of this House. 

My lords, I do not rest my opinion merely upon necessity. 
I am satisfied that the power of impressing is founded upon 
uninterrupted usage. It is the conswetudo regni, and 
part of the common-law prerogative of the Crown. When 
I condemn the proceedings of some persons upon this occa- 
sion, let me do justice to a man whose character and con- 
duct have been most infamously traduced; I mean the late 
lord mayor, Mr. Treacothick. In the midst of reproach and 
clamor he had firmness enough to persevere in doing his 
duty. Ido not know in office a more upright magistrate, nor, 
in private life, a worthier man. 

Permit me now, my lords, to state to your lordships the 
extent and variety of the service which must be provided 
for, and to compare them with our apparent resources. A 
due attention to, and provision for these serviees is prudent 
in time of peace; in war it is a necessity. Preventive policy, 
my lords, which obviates or avoids the injury, is far prefer- 
able to that vindictive policy which aims at reparation or has 
no object but revenge. 

The precaution that meets the disorder is cheap and easy; 
the remedy which follows it, bloody and expensive. The first 
great and acknowledged object of national defence in this 
country is to maintain such a superior naval force at home, 
that even the united fleets of France and Spain may never be 
masters of the Channel. If that should ever happen, what is 
there to hinder their landing in Ireland or even upon our own 
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coast? They have often made the attempt. In King Wil- 
liam’s time it succeeded. King James embarked on board 
a French fleet and landed with a French army in Ireland. 
In the meantime the French were masters of the Channel 
and continued so until their fleet was destroyed by Admiral 
Russel. As to the probable consequences of a foreign army 
landing in Great Britain or Ireland, I shall offer your lord- 
ships my opinion when I speak of the actual condition of our 
standing army. 

The second naval object with an English minister should 
be to maintain at all times a powerful Western squadron. 
In the profoundest peace it should be respectable; in war it 
should be formidable. Without it, the colonies, the com- 
merce, the navigation of Great Britain lie at the mercy of 
the house of Bourbon. While I had the honor of acting with 
Lord Anson, that able officer never ceased to inculcate upon 
the minds of his Majesty’s servants the necessity of constantly 
maintaining a strong Western squadron; and I must vouch 
for him that while he was at the head of the marine it was 
never neglected. 

The third object, indispensable, as I conceive, in the distri- 
bution of our navy, is to maintain such a force in the Bay of 
Gibraltar as may be sufficient to cover that garrison, to watch 
the motions of the Spaniards, and to keep open the communi- 
cation with Minorea. The ministry will not betray such a 
want of information as to dispute the truth of any of t’ ese 
propositions. But how will your lordships be astonished when 
I inform you in what manner they have provided for these 
great, these essential objects? 

As to the first —I mean the defence of the Channel —I 
take upon myself to affirm to your lordships that, at this hour 
(and I beg that the date may be taken down and observed), 
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we cannot send out eleven ships of the line so manned and 
equipped that any officer of rank and credit in the service 
shall accept of the command and stake his reputation upon it. 
We have one ship of the line at Jamaica, one at the Leeward 
Islands, and one at Gibraltar! Yet at this very moment, for 
aught that the ministry know, both Jamaica and Gibraltar 
may be attacked; and if they are attacked (which God forbid), 
they must fall. Nothing can prevent it but the appearance 
of a superior squadron. . 

Tt is true that some two months ago four ships of the line 
were ordered from Portsmouth and one from Plymouth to 
carry a relief from Ireland to Gibraltar. These ships, my 
lords, a week ago were still in port. If, upon their arrival 
at Gibraltar, they should find the bay possessed by a superior 
squadron, the relief cannot be landed; and if it could be 
landed, of what force do your lordships think it consists? 

Two regiments, of four hundred men each, at a time like 
this, are sent to secure a place of such importance as Gibraltar! 
a place which it is universally agreed cannot hold out against 
a vigorous attack from the sea if once the enemy should be so 
far masters of the bay as to make a good landing even with a 
moderate force. The imdispensable service of the lines 
requires at least four thousand men. The present garrison 
consists of about two thousand three hundred; so that if the 
relief should be fortunate enough to get on shore they will 
want eight hundred men of their necessary complement. 

Let us now, my lords, turn our eyes homeward. When 
the defence of Great Britain or Ireland is in question, it is no” 
longer a point of honor; it is not the security of foreign com- 
merce or foreign possessions; we are to contend for the being 
of the state. I have good authority to assure your lordshipe 
that the Spaniards have now a fleet at Ferrol, completely, 
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‘manned and ready to sail, which we are in no condition to 
meet. We could not this day send out eleven ships of the line 
properly equipped, and to-morrow the enemy may be masters 
of the Channel. 

It is unnecessary to press the consequences of these facts 
upon your lordships’ minds. If the enemy were to land in 
full force, either upon this coast or in Ireland, where is your 
army? Where is your defence? My lords, if the house of 
Bourbon make a wise and vigorous use of the actual advan- 
tages they have over us, it is more than probable that on this 
day month we may not be a nation. What military force can 
the ministry show to answer any sudden demand? I do not 
speak of foreign expeditions or offensive operations; I speak 
of the interior defence of Ireland and of this country. 

You have a nominal army of seventy battalions, besides 
guards and cavalry. But what is the establishment of these 
battalions? Supposing they were complete in the numbers 
allowed, which I know they are not, each regiment would con- 
sist of something less than four hundred men, rank and file. 
‘Are these battalions complete? Have any orders been given 
for an augmentation, or do the ministry mean to continue 
them upon their present low establishment? When America, 
the West Indies, Gibraltar, and Minorca, are taken care of, 
consider, my lords, what part of this army will remain to 
defend Ireland and Great Britain? This subject, my lords, 
leads me to considerations of foreign policy and foreign alli- 
ance. It is more connected with them than your lordships 
_ may at first imagine. When I compare the numbers of our 
people, estimated highly at seven millions, with the population 
of France and Spain, usually computed at twenty-five millions, 
' [see a clear, self-evident impossibility for this country to eon 
tend with the united power of the house of Bourbon merely 
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upon the strength of its own resources. They who talk of 
confining a great war to naval operations only, speak without 
knowledge or experience. We can no more command the dis- 
position than the events of a war. Wherever we are attacked, 
there we must defend. 

I have been much abused, my lords, for supporting a war 
which it has been the fashion to call my German war. But I 
can affirm with a clear conscience that that abuse has been 
thrown on me by men who were either unacquainted with 
facts or had an interest in misrepresenting them. I shall 
speak plainly and frankly to your lordships upon this, as I 
do upon every occasion. That I did in Parliament oppose, 
to the utmost of my power, our engaging in a German war, 
is most true; and if the same circumstances were to recur I 
would act the same part and oppose it again. 

But when I was called upon to take a share in the admin- 
istration, that measure was already decided. Before I was 
appointed Secretary of State, the first treaty with the King of 
Prussia, was signed, and not only ratified by the Crown, but 
approved of and confirmed by a resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament. It was a weight fastened upon my neck. 

By that treaty the honor of the Crown and the honor of the 
nation were equally engaged. How I could recede from such 
an engagement — how I could advise the Crown to desert a 
great prince in the midst of those difficulties in which a reli- 
ance upon the good faith of this country had contributed to 
involve him, are questions I willingly submit to your lordships’ 
candor. That wonderful man might, perhaps, have extricated 
himself from his difficulties without our assistance. He has 
talents which, in everything that touches the human capa- 
city, do honor to the human mind. But how would England 
have supported that reputation of credit and good faith by 
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which we have been distinguished in Europe? What other 
foreign Power would have sought our friendship? What 
other foreign Power would have accepted of an alliance 
with us? 

Bui, my lords, though I wholly condemn our entering into 
any engagements which tend to involve us in a continental 
war, I do not admit that alliances with some of the German 
princes are either detrimental or useless. They may be, my 
lords, not only useful, but necessary. I hope, indeed, I never 
shall see an army of foreign auxiliaries in Great Britain; we 
do not want it. If our people are united—if they are 
attached to the King, and place confidence in his government, 
we have an internal strength sufficient to repel any foreign 
invasion. 

With respect to Ireland, my lords, I am not of the same 
opinion. If a powerful foreign army were landed in that 
kingdom, with arms ready to be put into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics, I declare freely to your lordships that I 
should heartily wish it were possible to collect twenty thou- 
sand German Protestants, whether from Hesse, or Bruns- 
wick, or Wolfenbiittel, or even the unpopular Hanoverians, 
and land them in Ireland. I wish it, my lords, because I am 
convinced that, whenever the case happens, we shall have no 
English army to spare. 

I have taken a wide circuit, my lords, and trespassed, I fear, 
too long upon your lordships’ patience. Yet I cannot con- 
clude without endeavoring to bring home your thoughts to 
an object more immediately interesting to us than any I have 
- yet considered; I mean the internal condition of this coun- 
try. We may look abroad for wealth, or triumphs, or luxury; 
but England, my lords, is the mainstay, the last resort of the 
whole empire. To this point every scheme of policy, whether 
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foreign or domestic, should ultimately refer. Have any meas 
ures been taken to satisfy or to unite the people? Are the 
grievances they have so long complained of removed? or do 
they stand not only unredressed, but aggravated? Is the right 
of free election restored to the elective body? 

My lords, I myself am one of the people. I esteem that 
security and independence which is the original birthright of 
an Englishman far beyond the privileges, however splendid, 
which are annexed to the peerage. I myself am by birth an 
English elector, and join with the freeholders of England ag 
in a common eause. Believe me, my lords, we mistake our 
real interest as much as our duty when we separate ourselves 
from the mass of the people. 

Can it be expected that Englishmen will unite heartily in 
the defence of a government by which they feel themselves 
insulted and oppressed? Restore them to their rights; that is 
the true way to make them unanimous. It is not a ceremo- 
nious recommendation from the Throne that-can bring back 
peace and harmony to a discontented people. That insipid 
annual opiate has been administered so long that it has lost its 
effect. Something substantial, something effectual must be 
done. 

The public credit of the nation stands next in degree to the 
rights of the constitution ; it calls loudly for the interposition 
of Parliament. There is a set of men, my lords, in the city 
of London, who are known to live in riot and luxury upon the 
plunder of the ignorant, the innocent, the helpless — upon 
that part of the community which stands most in need of and 
best deserves the care and protection of the legislature. 

To me, my lords, whether they be miserable jobbers of 
*Change Alley, or the lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadenhall 
Street, they are all equally detestable. I care but little 
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whether a man walks on foot or is drawn by eight horses or 
six horses; if his luxury is supported by the plunder of his 
country I despise and detest him. My lords, while I had the 
honor of serving his Majesty, I never ventured to look at the 
Treasury but at a distance; it is a business I am unfit for, and 
to which I never could en submitted. 

The little I know of it has not served to raise my opinion 
of what is vulgarly called the moneyed interest; I mean that 
blood-sucker, that muck-worm, which calls itself the friend 
of government —that pretends to serve this or that admin- 
istration, and may be purchased on the same terms by any 
administration — that advances money to government and 
takes special care of its own emoluments. Under this descrip- 
tion I include the whole race of commissaries, jobbers, con- 

tractors, clothiers, and remitters. Yet I do not deny that even 
with these creatures some management may be necessary. 

I hope, my lords, that nothing that I have said will be 
understood to extend to the honest and industrious trades- 
man, who holds the middle rank and has given repeated 
proofs that he prefers law and liberty to gold. I love that 
class of men. ‘Much less would I be thought to reflect upon 
the fair merchant, whose liberal commerce is the prime source 
of national wealth. I esteem his occupation and respect his 
character. 

My lords, if the general representation, which I have had 
the honor to lay before you, of the situation of public affairs, 
has in any measure engaged your attention, ycur lordships, I 
am sure, will agree with me that the season calls for more 
than common prudence and vigor in the direction of our coun- 
cils. The difficulty of the crisis demands a wise, a firm, and a 
popular administration. 

The dishonorable traffic of places has engaged us too long. 
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Upon this subject, my lords, I speak without interest or 
enmity. I have no personal objection to any of the King’s 
servants. I shall never be minister; certainly not without 
full power to cut away all the rotten branches of government. 
Yet, unconcerned as I truly am for myself, I cannot avoid 
seeing some capital errors in the distribution of the royal 
favor. 

There are men, my lords, who, if their own services were 
forgotten, ought to have an hereditary merit with the house 
of Hanover; whose ancestors stood forth in the day of trouble, 
opposed their persons and fortunes to treachery and rebellion, 
and secured to his Majesty’s family this splendid power of 
rewarding. 

There are other men, my lords [looking sternly at Lord 
Mansfield], who, to speak tenderly of them, were not quite so 
forward in the demonstrations of their zeal to the reigning 
family. There was another cause, my lords, and a partiality 
to it, which some persons had not at all times discretion enough 
to conceal, I know I shall be accused of attempting to revive 
distinctions. My lords, if it were possible, I would abolish 
all distinctions. I would not wish the favors of the Crown 
to flow invariably in one channel. But there are some dis- 
tinctions which are inherent in the nature of things. There 
is a distinction between right and wrong — between Whig and 
Tory. 

When I speak of an administration such as the necessity 
of the season calls for, my views are large and comprehen- 
| sive. It must be popular, that it may begin with reputation. 
_ It must be strong within itself, that it may proceed with vigor 
and decision. An administration formed upon an exclusive 
_ System of family connections or private friendships cannot, 
' am convinced, be long supported in this country. 
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Yet, my lords, no man respects or values more than I do 
that honorable connection which arises from a disinterested 
concurrence in opinion upon public measures, or from the 
sacred bond of private friendship and esteem. What I mean 
is, that no single man’s private friendships or connections, how- 
ever extensive, are sufficient of themselves either to form or 
overturn an administration. With respect to the ministry, I 
believe they have fewer rivals than they imagine. No pru- 
dent man will covet a situation so beset with difficulty and 
danger. 

I shall trouble your lordships with but a few words more. 
His Majesty tells us in his speech that he will call upon us for 
our advice if it should be necessary in the farther progress of 
this affair. It is not easy to say whether or no the ministry 
are serious in this declaration, nor what is meant by the “ pro- 
gress” of an affair which rests upon one fixed point. Hitherto 
we have not been called upon. But, though we are not. con- 
sulted, it is our right and duty, as the King’s great hereditary 
council, to offer him our advice. The papers mentioned in 
the noble duke’s motion will enable us to form a just and 
accurate opinion of the conduct of his Majesty’s servants, 
though not of the actual state of their honorable negotiations. 
The ministry, too, seem to want advice upon some points in 
which their own safety is immediately concerned. They are 
now balancing between a war which they ought to have fore- 
seen, but for which they have have made no provision, and an 
ignominious compromise. Let me warn them of their danger. 
If they are forced into a war, they stand it at the hazard of their 
heads. If by an ignominious compromise they should stain 
the honor of the Crown, or sacrifice the rights of the people, 
let them look to the consequences and consider whether they, 
will be able to walk the streets in safety. . 
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ON THE QUARTERING OF BRITISH SOLDIERS IN BOSTON 


[At the close of 1773 the Hast India Company, encouraged by the min- 
istry, sent large quantities of tea to Boston and some other American 
ports. The people resolved that the tea should not be landed, but should 
be sent back to England in the ships that brought it. As this was forbid- 
den by the ‘custom-house, all the tea on board the ships lying in Boston 
harbor was thrown into the water by men disguised as Indians, on the 
evening of December 18, 1773. This daring act awakened the keenest 
resentment of the British ministry. In March, 1774, laws were passed 
depriving Massachusetts of her charter, closing the port of Boston, and 
allowing persons charged with capital offences to be carried to England for 
trial. As a means of farther enforcement, a bill was introduced in the 
month of May, 1774, for quartering troops on the inhabitants of the town 
of Boston and other parts of the American colonies. This state of things 
gave rise to a number of Lord Chatham’s most celebrated speeches, of 
which the following was the first in order:] 


Y LORDS,— The unfavorable state of health under 
which I have long labored could not prevent 
me from laying before your lordships my thoughts 

on the bill now upon the table, and on the American affairs 
in general, 

If we take a transient view of those motives which induced 
the ancestors of our fellow subjects in America to leave their 
native country to encounter the innumerable difficulties of 
the unexplored regions of the Western World, our astonish- 
ment at the present conduct of their descendants will nat- 
urally subside. There was no corner of the world into which 
men of their free and enterprising spirit would not fly with 
alacrity rather than submit to the slavish and tyrannical prin- 
ciples which prevailed at that period in their native coun- 
try. And shall we wonder, my lords, if the descendants of 
such illustrious characters spurn with contempt the hand of 
unconstitutional power that would snatch from them suc 
dear-bought privileges as they now contend for? 
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Had the British colonies been planted by any other king- 
dom than our own, the inhabitantse would have carried with 
them the chains of slavery and spirit of despotism; but as 
they are, they ought to be remembered as great instances to 
instruct the world what great exertions mankind will naturally 
make when they are left to the free exercise of their own 
powers. And, my lords, notwithstanding my intention to give 
my hearty negative to the question now before you, I can- 
not help condemning in the severest manner the late turbu- 
lent and unwarrantable conduct of the Americans in some 
instances, particularly in the late riots of Boston. 

But, my lords, the mode which has been pursued to bring 
them back to a sense of their duty to their parent state has 
been so diametrically opposite to the fundamental principles 
of sound policy that individuals possessed of common under- 
standing must be astonished at such proceedings. By block- 
ing up the harbor of Boston you have involved the innocent 
trader in the same punishment with the guilty profligates who 
destroyed your merchandise; and instead of making a well- 
concerted. effort to secure the real offenders you clap a naval 
and military extinguisher over their harbor and visit the 
crime of a few lawless depredators and their abettors upon the 
whole body of the inhabitants. . 

My lords, this country is little obliged to the framers and 
promoters of this tea tax. The Americans had almost forgot, 
in their excess of gratitude for the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
any interest but that of the mother country; there seemed 
an emulation among the different provinces who should be 
most dutiful and forward in their expressions of loyalty to 
their real benefactor, as you will readily pereeive by the fol- 
lowing letter from Governor Bernard to a. noble lord then in 
office. 
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“The House of Representatives,” says he, “from the time 
of opening the session to this day, has shown a disposition to 
avoid all dispute with me, everything having passed with as 
much good humor as I could desire. They have acted in all 
things with temper and moderation; they have avoided some 
subjects of dispute, and have laid a foundation for removing 
some causes of former altercation.” 

This, my lords, was the temper of the Americans, and 
would have continued so had it not been interrupted by your 
fruitless endeavors to tax them without their consent. But 
the moment they perceived your intention was renewed to 
tax them under a pretence of serving the East India Com- 
pany, their resentment got the ascendant of their moderation, 
and hurried them into actions contrary to law, which in their 
cooler hours they would have thought on with horror; for I 
sincerely believe the destroying of the tea was the effect of 
despair. 

But, my lords, from the complexion of the whole of the 
proceedings I think that administration has purposely irri- 
tated them into those late violent acts, for which they now so 
severely smart, purposely to be revenged on them for the vic- 
tory they gained by the repeal of the Stamp Act; a measure 
in which they seemingly acquiesced, but at the bottom they 
were its real enemies. For what other motive could induce 
them to dress taxation, that father of American sedition, in 
the robes of an East India director, but to break in upon that 
mutual peace and harmony which then so happily subsisted 
between them and the mother country? 

My lords, I am an old man and would advise the noble 
lords in office to adopt a more gentle mode of governing 
America; for the day is not far distant when America may , 
vie with these kingdoms, not only in arms, but in arts also. It: 
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is an established fact that the principal towns in America are 
learned and polite, and understand the Constitution of the 
empire as well as the noble lords who are now in office; and, 
consequently, they will have a watchful eye over their liber- 
ties, to prevent the least encroachment on their hereditary 
rights. 

This observation is so recently exemplified in an excellent 
pamphlet which comes from the pen of an American gen- 
tleman that I shall take the liberty of reading to your lord- 
ships his thoughts on the competency of the British Parlia- 
ment to tax America, which, in my opinion, puts this inter- 
esting matter in the clearest view. 

“The high court of Parliament,” says he, “is the supreme 
legislative power over the whole empire; in all free states the 
Constitution is fixed; and as the supreme legislature derives 
its power and authority from the Constitution, it cannot 
overleap the bounds of it without destroying its own founda- 
tion. The Constitution ascertains and limits both sovereignty 
and allegiance; and therefore his Majesty’s American subjects, 
who acknowledged themselves bound by the ties of allegiance, 
have an equitable claim to the full enjoyment of the funda- 
mental rules of the English Constitution; and that it is an 
essential, unalterable right in nature, ingrafted into the British 
Constitution as a fundamental law, and ever held sacred and 
irrevocable by the subjects within this realm, that what a man 
has honestly acquired is absolutely his own; which he may 
freely give, but which cannot be taken from him without his 
consent.” 

_ This, my lords, though no new doctrine, has always been 
my received and unalterable opinion, and I will carry it to my 
grave, that this country had no right under heaven to tax 
America. It is contrary to all the principles of justice and 
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civil polity, which neither the exigencies of the state nor 
even an acquiescence in the taxes could justify upon any 
occasion whatever. 

Such proceedings will. never meet their wished-for success. 
Instead of adding to their miseries, as the bill now before you 
most undoubtedly does, adopt some lenient measures, which 
may lure them to their duty. Proceed like a kind and affec- 
tionate parent over a child whom he tenderly loves, and, 
instead of those harsh and severe proceedings, pass an amnesty 
on all their youthful errors, clasp them once more in your 
fond and affectionate arms, and I will venture to affirm you 
will find them children worthy of their sire. 

But, should theirturbulence exist after your proffered terms 
of forgiveness, which I hope and expect this House will imme- 
diately adopt, I will be among the foremost of your lordships 
to move for such measures as will effectually prevent a future 
relapse, and make them feel what it is to provoke a fond and 
forgiving parent! a parent, my lords, whose welfare has ever 
been my greatest and most pleasing’ consolation. This decla- 
ration may seem unnecessary; but I will venture to declare, 
the period is not far distant when she will want the assistance 
of her most distant friends; but should the all-disposing hand 
of Providence prevent me from affording her my poor assist- 
ance, my prayers shall -be ever for her welfare. Length of 
days be in her right hand, and in her left riches and honor; 
may her ways be the ways of pleasantness, and all her paths be 
peace! 
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{On the 20th of January, 1775, Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State, laid 
before the House of Lords various papers relating to American affairs. 
Upon this occasion Lord Chatham moved an ‘address to his Majesty for 
the immediate removal of his troops from Boston,’’ and supported it by 
the following speech. 

When he arose to speak, says one who witnessed the scene, ‘‘all was 
Silence and profound attention. Animated, and almost inspired by his 
Subject, he seemed to feel his own unrivalled superiority. His venerable 
figure, dignified and graceful in decay, his language, his voice, his gesture, 
were such as might at this momentous crisis, big with the fate of Britain, 
seem to characterize him as the guardian genius of his country.’’] 


Y LORDS,—After more than six weeks’ possession of 
the papers now before you, on a subject so momen- 
tous, at.a time when the fate of this nation hangs on 

every hour, the ministry have at length condescended to sub- 
mit to the consideration of this House intelligence from 
America with which your lordships and the public have been 
long and fully acquainted. 

The measures of last year, my lords, which have produced 
the present alarming state of America, were founded upon 
misrepresentation. They were violent, precipitate, and vin- 
dictive. The nation was told that it was only a faction in 
Boston which opposed all lawful government; that an unwar- 
rantable injury had been done to private property, for which 
the justice of Parliament was called upon to order repara- 
tion; that the least appearance of firmness would awe the 
Americans into submission, and upon only passing the Rubi- 
con we should be “ sine clade victor.”* 

That the people might choose their representatives under 
the influence of those misrepresentations, the Parliament was 
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precipitately dissolved. Thus the nation was to be rendered 
instrumental in executing the vengeance of administration on 
that injured, unhappy, traduced people. 

But now, my lords, we find that, instead of suppressing the 
opposition of the faction at Boston, these measures have spread 
it over the whole continent. They have united that whole 
people by the most indissoluble of all bands— intolerable 
wrongs. The just retribution is an indiscriminate, unmer- 
ciful proscription of the innocent with the guilty, unheard 
and untried. The bloodless victory is an impotent general 
with his dishonored army, trusting solely to the pickaxe and 
the spade for security against the just indignation of an inx 
jured and insulted people. 

My lords, I am happy that a relaxation of my infirmities 
permits me to seize this earliest opportunity of offering my 
poor advice to save this unhappy country, at this moment tot- 
tering to its ruin. But, as I have not the honor of access to 
his Majesty, I will endeavor to transmit to him, through the 
constitutional channel of this House, my ideas on American 
business, to rescue him from the misadvice of his present 
ministers. I congratulate your lordships that the business is 
at last entered upon by the noble lord’s [Lord Dartmouth ] 
laying the papers before you. As I suppose your lordships 
are too well apprised of their contents, I hope I am not pre- 
mature in submitting to you my present motion. [The 
motion was read. | 

I wish, my lords, not to lose a day in this urgent, pressing 
crisis. An hour now lost in allaying ferments in America 
may produce years of calamity. For my own part I will not 
desert for a moment the conduct of this weighty business, 
from the first to the last. Unless nailed to my bed by the 
extremity of sickness I will give it unremitted attention. I 
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will knock at the door of this sleeping and confounded min- 
istry and will rouse them to a sense of their danger. 

When I state the importance of the colonies to this coun- 
try and the magnitude of danger hanging over this country 
from the present plan of misadministration practised against 
them, I desire not to be understood to argue for a reciprocity 
of indulgence between England and America. I contend 
not for indulgence, but justice to America; and I shall ever 
contend that the Americans justly owe obedience to us in a 
limited degree—they owe obedience to our ordinances of 
trade and navigation; but let the line be skilfully drawn 
between the objects of those ordinances and their private inter- 
nal property. Let the sacredness of their property remain 
inviolate. Let it be taxable only by their own consent, given 
in their provincial assemblies, else it will cease to be prop- 
erty. As to the metaphysical refinements, attempting to show 
that the Americans are equally free from obedience and com- 
mercial restraints, as from taxation for revenue, as being 
unrepresented here, I pronounce them futile, frivolous, and 
groundless. 

When I urge this measure of recalling the troops from Bos- 
ton. I urge it on this pressing principle, that it is necessarily 
preparatory to the restoration of your peace and the establish- 
ment of your prosperity. It will then appear that you are 
disposed to treat amicably and equitably; and to consider, 
revise, and repeal, if it should be found necessary (as I affirm 
it will), those violent acts and declarations which have dis- 
seminated confusion throughout your empire. 

. Resistance to your acts was necessary as it was just; and 
your vain declarations of the omnipotence of Parliament and 
your imperious doctrines of the necessity of submission will 
be found equally impotent to convince or to enslave your fel- 
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low subjects in America, who feel that tyranny, whether 
ambitioned by an individual part of the legislature or the 
bodies who compose it, is equally intolerable to British sub- 
" jects. 

The means of enforcing this thraldom are found to be as 
ridiculous and weak in practice as they are unjust in prin- 
ciple. Indeed, I cannot but feel the most anxious sensi- 
bility for the situation of General Gage, and the troops under 
his command; thinking him, as I do, a man of humanity and 
understanding; and entertaining, as I ever will, the highest 
respect, the warmest love for the British troops. Their situa- 
tion is truly unworthy; penned up — pining in inglorious inac- 
tivity. They are an army of impotence. You may call 
them an army of safety and of guard; but they are, in truth, 
an army of impotence and contempt; and, to make the folly 
equal to the disgrace, they are an army of irritation and vexa- 
tion. 

But I find a report creeping abroad that ministers censure 
General Gage’s inactivity. Let them censure him— it 
becomes them — it becomes their justice and their honor. I 
mean not to censure his inactivity. It is a prudent and nec- 
essary inaction; but it is a miserable condition, where disgrace 
is prudence, and where it is necessary to be contemptible. 
This tameness, however contemptible, cannot be censured; 
for the first drop of blood shed in civil and unnatural war 
might be “ immedicabile vulnus.”* 

I therefore urge and conjure your lordships immediately 
to adopt this conciliating measure. I will pledge myself for 
its immediately producing conciliatory effects, by its being 
thus well timed; but if you delay till your vain hope shall 
be accomplished of triumphantly dictating reconciliation, you 
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delay forever. But, admitting that this hope (which in truth 


is desperate) should be accomplished, what do you gain by the 
imposition of your victorious amity? You will be untrusted 
and unthanked. Adopt, then, the grace, while you have the 
opportunity, of reconcilement — or at least. prepare the way. 
Allay the ferment prevailing in America by removing the 
obnoxious hostile cause— obnoxious and unserviceable; for 
their merit can be only inaction: “Non dimicare est vincere,” * 
their victory can never be by exertions. Their force would 
be most disproportionately exerted against a brave, generous, 
and united people with arms in their hands and courage in 
their hearts: three millions of people, the genuine descendants 
of a valiant and pious ancestry, driven to those deserts by the 
narrow maxims of a superstitious tyranny. 

And is the spirit of persecution never to be appeased? Are 
the brave sons of those brave forefathers to inherit their suf- 
ferings as they have inherited their virtues? Are they to sus- 
tain the infliction of the most oppressive and unexampled 
severity beyond the accounts of. history or description of 
poetry: “Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, castigatque 
auditque.”” So says the wisest poet, and perhaps the wisest 
statesman and politician. But our ministers say the Amer- 
icans must not be heard. They have been condemned 
unheard. The indiscriminate hand of vengeance has lumped 
together innocent and guilty, with all the formalities of hos- 
tility has blocked up the town [Boston], and reduced to beg- 
gary and famine thirty thousand inhabitants. 


1Not to fight is to conquer. 

2 The passage is from the Atneid of Virgil, book vi, 366, 367. 
Gnosius: hee Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Castigatque auditque dolos. 

O’er these dire realms 
The Cretan Rhadamanthus holds his sway, 
And lashes guilty souls, whose wiles and crimes 
He hears, ‘ 
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But his Majesty is advised that the union in America can- 
not last. Ministers have more eyes than I, and should have 
more ears; but with all the information I have been able to 
procure I can pronounce it a union solid, permanent, and 
effectual. Ministers may satisfy themselves, and delude the 
public, with the report of what they call commercial bodies 
in America. They are not commercial. They are your pack- 
ers and factors. They live upon nothing, for I call commis- 
sion nothing. I speak of the ministerial authority for this 
American intelligence—the runners for government, who 
are paid for their intelligence. 

But these are not the men, nor this the influence, to be 
considered in America when we estimate the firmness of their 
union. Even to extend the question and to take in the really 
mercantile circle will be totally inadequate to the consider- 
ation. Trade, indeed, increases the wealth and glory of a 
country; but its real strength and stamina are to be looked for 
among the cultivators of the land. In their simplicity of life 
is found the simpleness of virtue, the integrity and courage 
of freedom. 

These true, genuine sons of the earth are invincible; and 
they surround and hem in the mercantile bodies, even if these 
bodies (which supposition I totally disclaim) could be supposed 
disaffected to the cause of liberty. Of this general spirit exist- 
ing in the British nation (for so I wish to distinguish the 
real and genuine Americans from the pseudo-traders I have 
described) — of this spirit of independence, animating the 
nation of America,I have the most authentic information. I¢ 
is not new among them. It is, and has ever been, their estab- 
lished principle, their confirmed persuasion. It is their nature 
and their doctrine. : 

I remember, some years ago, when the repeal of the Stamp 
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‘Act was in agitation, conversing in a friendly confidence, with 
a person of undoubted respect and authenticity, on that sub- 
ject, and he assured me with a certainty which his judgment 
and opportunity gave him that these were the prevalent and 
steady principles of America——that you might destroy their 
towns and cut them off from the superfluities, perhaps the 
conveniences of life, but that they were prepared to despise 
your power and would not lament their loss while they have 
— what, my lords? — their woods and their liberty. The 
name of my authority, if I am called upon, will authenticate 
the opinion irrefragably.* 

If illegal violences have been, as it is said, committed in 
‘America, prepare the way, open the door of possibility for 
acknowledgment and satisfaction; but proceed not to such 
coercion, such proscription; cease your indiscriminate inflic- 
tions; amerce not thirty thousand — oppress not three mil- 
lions for the fault of forty or fifty individuals. Such severity 
of injustice must forever render incurable the wounds you 
have already given your colonies; you irritate them to unap- 
peasable rancor. What though you march from town to town, 
and from province to province; though you should be able to 
enforce a temporary and local submission (which I only sup- 
pose, not admit), how shall you be able to secure the obedience 
of the country you leave behind you in your progress, to grasp 
the dominion of eighteen hundred miles of continent, popu- 
lous in numbers, possessing valor, liberty, and resistance? 

This resistance to your arbitrary system of taxation might 
have been foreseen. It was obvious from the nature of things, 
and of mankind; and, above all, from the Whiggish spirit 
flourishing in that country. The spirit which now resists 
your taxation in America is the same which formerly opposed 
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loans, benevolences, and shipznoney in England; the same 
spirit which called all England “on its legs,” and by the 
Bill of Rights vindicated the English Constitution; the same 
spirit which established the great fundamental, essential 
maxim of your liberties, that no subject of England shall be 
taxed but by has own consent. 

This glorious spirit of Whiggism animates three millions in 
Ameriea who preter poverty with liberty to gilded chains and 
sordid affiuence; and who will die m defence of their rights 
as men, as freemen. What shall oppose this spirit, aided by 
the congenial flame glowing in the breast of every Whig in 
England, to the amount, I hope, of double the American 
numbers? Jtreland they have to a man. In that country, 
joined as it is with the cause of the colonies, and placed at 
their head, the distinetion I contend for is and must be 
observed. 

This country superintends and controls their trade and nav- 
igation; but they tax themselves. And ‘this distinction 
between -external and imternal control is sacred and imsur- 
mountable; it is involved in the abstract mature of things. 
Property is private, individual, absolute. Trade is an extended 
and complicated consideration: it reaches as far as ships can 
sail or winds can blow: it is a great and various machine. To 
regulate the numberless movements of its several parts, and 
combine them into effect for the good of thewhole, requires the 
superintending wisdom and energy of the supreme power in 
the empire. But this supreme power has no effect toward 
internal taxation; for it does not exist in ‘that relation; there is 
no such thing, no such idea in this Constitution, as a supreme 
power operating upon property. 

Let this distinction then remain forever ascertained: taxa- 
tion is theirs, commercial regulation is ours. As an Ameri- 
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ean I would recognize to England her supreme right of reg- 
ulating commerce and navigation; as an Englishman by birth 
and principle I recognize to the Americans their supreme, 
unalienable right in their property: a right which they are 
justified in the defence of to the last extremity. To main- 
tain this principle is the common cause of the Whigs on the 
other side of the Atlantic and on this. “’Tis liberty to liberty 
engaged,” that they will defend themselves, their families, 
and their country. In this great cause they are immovably 
allied: it is the alliance of God and nature —immutable, eter- 
nal — fixed as the firmament of heaven. 

To such united force, what force shall be opposed? What, 
my lords? A few regiments in America, and seventeen or 
eighteen thousand men at home! The idea is too ridiculous 
to take up a moment of your lordships’ time. Nor can such 
a national and principled union be resisted by the tricks of 
office or ministerial maneuvre. Laying of papers on your 
table, or counting numbers on a division, will not avert or 
postpone the hour of danger. It must arrive, my lords, unless 
these fatal acts are done away; it must arrive in all its horrors, 
and then these boastful ministers, spite of all their confidence 
and all their manceuvres, shall be forced to hide their heads. 
They shall be forced to a disgraceful abandonment of their 
present measures and principles, which they avow, but can- 
not defend; measures which they presume to attempt, but 
cannot hope to effectuate. They cannot, my lords, they 
cannot stir a step; they have not a move left; they are 
checkmated ! 

But it is not repealing this act of Parliament, it is not 
repealing a piece: of parchment, that can restore America to. 
our bosom. You must repeal her fears and her resentments, 
and you may then hope for her love and gratitude. But now, 
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insulted with an armed force posted at Boston, irritated with 
a hostile array before her eyes, her concessions, if you could 
force them, would be suspicious and insecure; they will be 
“irato animo;”* they will not be the sound, honorable pas- 
sions of freemen; they will be the dictates of fear and extor- 
tions of force. But it is more than evident that you cannot 
force them, united as they are, to your unworthy terms of 
submission. It is impossible. And when I hear General 
Gage censured for inactivity, I must retort with indignation 
on those whose intemperate measures and improvident coun- 
sels have betrayed him into his present situation. His situa- 
tion reminds me, my lords, of the answer of a French general 
in the civil wars of France — Monsieur Condé opposed to 
Monsieur Turenne. He was asked how it happened that he 
did not take his adversary prisoner, as he was often very near 
him. “J’ai peur,” replied Condé, very honestly, “j’ai peur 
qu'il ne me prenne.” * 

When your lordships look at the papers transmitted us 
from America— when you consider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom, you can but respect their cause and wish to 
make it your own. For myself I must declare and avow that 
in all my reading and observation—and it has been my 
favorite study —I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master-states of the world — that for solidity 
of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, 
under such a complication of difficult circumstances, no nation 
or body of men can stand in preference to the general Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious to your lordships 
that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to estab- 
lish despotism over such a mighty continental nation, must be 


2 With an angry spirit. 
\8 Tm afraid he’ll take me.” 
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vain, must be fatal. We shall be forced ultimately to retract; 
let us retract while we can, not when we must. 

I say we must necessarily undo these violent, oppressive 
acts. They must be repealed. You will repeal them. I 
pledge myself for it that you will in the end repeal them. 
I stake my reputation on it. I will consent to be taken for 
an idiot if they are not finally repealed. Avoid, then, this 
humiliating, disgraceful necessity. With a dignity becom- 
ing your exalted situation make the first advances to concord, 
to peace, and happiness; for that is your true dignity, to act 
with prudence and justice. That you should first concede is 
obvious, from sound and rational policy. Concession comes 
with better grace and more salutary effect from superior 
power. It reconciles superiority of power with the feelings of 
men, and establishes solid confidence on the foundations of 
affection and gratitude. 

So thought a wise poet and a wise man in political sagacity 
—the friend of Mecenas, and the eulogist of Augustus. To 
him, the adopted son and successor of the first Ceesar — to 
him, the master of the world, he wisely urged this conduct of 
prudence and dignity: “Tuque prior, tu parce; projrce tela 
manu.” 

Every motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of dignity 
and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment in America 
by a removal of your troops from Boston, by a repeal of your 
acts of Parliament, and by demonstration of amicable disposi- 
tions toward your colonies. On the other hand,every danger 
_ and every hazard impend to deter you from perseverance in 
your present ruinous measures. Foreign war hanging over 
your heads by a slight and brittle thread; France and Spam 


1 Be first to spare! Son of my blood! ‘cast down 
_ Those weapons from thy hand!” 
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watching your conduct, and waiting for the maturity of your 
errors, with a vigilant eye to America and the temper of 
your colonies, more than to their own concerns, be they what 
they may. 

To conclude, my lords, if the ministers thus persevere in 
misadvising and misleading the King, I will not say that they 
can alienate the affections of his subjects from his crown, but 
I will affirm that they will make the crown not worth his 
wearing. I will not say that the King is betrayed, but I will 
pronounce that the kingdom is undone. 


ON PUTTING A STOP TO HOSTILITIES IN AMERICA 


[Lord Chatham had now been prevented by his infirmities from taking 
his place in the House of Lords for more than two years. Anxious to 
make one effort more for ending the contest with America, he made his 
appearance in the House on the 30th of May, 1777, wrapped in flannels, 
and supported on crutches, and moved an address to the King, recommend- 
ing that speedy and effectual measures be taken to put an end to the 
war between the colonies and the mother country, He spoke as follows:] 


Y LORDS,— This is a filyimg moment; perhaps but 
M six weeks left to arrest the dangers that surround 
us. The gathering storm may break; it has already 
opened, and in part burst. It is difficult for government, after 
all that has passed, to shake hands with the defiers of the 
King, defiers of the Parliament, defiers of the people. I am 
a defier of nobody; but if an end is not put to this war there 
is an end to this country. I do not trust. my judgment in 
my present state of health; this is the judgment of my better 
days—the result of forty years’ attention to America. 

They are rebels; but for what? Surely not for defending 
their unquestionable rights! What have these rebels done 
heretofore? I remember when they raised four regiments on 
their own bottom, and took Louisbourg from the veteran 
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troops of France. But their excesses have been great: I do 
not ‘mean their panegyric; but must observe, in extenuation, 
the erroneous and infatuated counsels which have prevailed; 
the door to merey and justice has been shut against them; but 
they may still be taken up upon the grounds of their former 
submission. [Referring to their petition. | 
I state to you the importance of America: it is a double mar- 
ket — the market of consumption and the market of supply. 
This double market for millions, with naval stores, you are 
giving to your hereditary rival. America has carried you 
through four wars, and will now carry you to your death if 
you don’t take things in time. In the sportsman’s phrase, 
when you have found yourselves at fault, you must try back. 
You have ransacked every corner of Lower Saxony; but forty 
thousand German boors never can conquer ten times the num- 
ber of British freemen. You may ravage— you cannot 
conquer; it is impossible; you cannot conquer the Ameri- 
_ cans. You talk, my lords, of your numerous friends among 
them to annihilate the Congress, and of your powerful forces 
to disperse their army. I might as well talk of drivmg them 
before me with this crutch! But what would you conquer — 
the map of America? Iam ready to meet any general officer 
on the subject [looking at Lord Amherst]. What will you 
do out of the protection of your fleet? In the winter, if 
together, they are starved; and if dispersed, they are taken 
off in detail. I am experienced in spring hopes and vernal 
promises; I know what ministers throw out; but at last will 
come your equinoctial disappointment. You have got noth- 
ing in America but stations. You have been three years 
teaching them the art of war; they are apt scholars; and I will 
venture to tell your lordships that the American gentry will 
make officers enough fit to command the troops of all the 
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European powers. What you have sent there are too many 
to make peace — too few to make war. If you conquer them, 
what then? 

You cannot make them respect you; you cannot make 
them wear your cloth; you will plant an invincible hatred 
in their breasts against you. Coming from the stock they 
do, they can never respect you. If ministers are founded in 
saying there is no sort of treaty with France, there is still 
a moment left; the point of honor is still safe. France must 
be as self-destroying as England to make a treaty while you 
are giving her America at the expense of twelve millions a 
year. 

The intercourse has produced everything to France; and 
| England, Old England, must pay for all. I have, at different 
times, made different propositions, adapted to the circum- 
stances in which they were offered. The plan contained in 
the former bill is now impracticable; the present motion will 
~ tell you where you are and what you have now to depend 
“upon. It may produce a respectable division in America, and 

unanimity at home; it will give America an option; she has 
7 yet had no option. You have said, Lay down your arms; and 
she has given you the Spartan answer, “ Come, take.” 

[Here he read his motion: “That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, most dutifully representing to his royal 
wisdom that this House is deeply penetrated with the view 
of impending ruin to the kingdom, from the continuation of an 
unnatural war against the British colonies in America; and 
most humbly to advise his Majesty to take the most speedy 
and effectual measures for putting a stop to such fatal hos- 
tilities, upon the only just and solid foundation, namely, the 
removal of accumulated grievances; and to assure his Majesty, 
that this House will enter upon this great and necessary work 


with cheerfulness and despatch, in order to open to his Majesty 
_the only means of regaining the affections of the British colo- 
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nies, and of securing to Great Britain the commercial advan- 
tages of these valuable possessions; fully persuaded that to 
heal and to redress will be more congenial to the goodness and 
magnanimity of his Majesty, and more prevalent over the 
hearts of generous and free-born subjects, than the rigors of 
chastisement and the horrors of a civil war, which hitherto 
have served only to sharpen resentments and consolidate 
union, and, if continued, must end in finally dissolving all ties 
between Great Britain and the colonies.” ] 


[His lordship rose again.] The proposal [he said] is spe- 
cific. I thought this so clear that I did not enlarge upon it. 
I mean the redress of all their grievances and the right of 
disposing of their own money. This is to be done instan- 
taneously. I will get out of my bed to move it on Monday, 
This will be the herald of peace; this will open the way for 
treaty; this will show Parliament sincerely disposed. Yet 
still much must be left to treaty. Should you conquer this 
people, you conquer under the cannon of France — under a 
masked battery then ready to open. The moment a treaty 
with France appears, you must declare war, though you had 
only five ships of the line in England; but. France will defer a 
treaty as long as possible. You are now at the mercy of every 
little German chancery; and the pretensions of France will 
increase daily, so as to become an avowed party in either 
peace or war. We have tried for unconditional submission; 
try what can be gained by unconditional redress. Less dig- 
nity will be lost in the repeal than in submitting to the 
demands of German chanceries. We are the aggressors. We 
have invaded them. We have invaded them as much as the 
‘Spanish Armada invaded England. Mercy cannot do harm; 
it will seat the King where he ought to be, throned on the 
hearts of his people; and millions at home and abroad, now 
employed in obloquy or revolt, would pray for him. 
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[In making his motion for addressing the King, Lord Chat- 
ham insisted frequently and strongly on the absolute neces- 
sity of immediately making peace with America. Now, he 
said, was the crisis, before France was a party to the treaty. 
This was the only moment left before the fate of this country, 
was decided. The French court, he observed, was too wise to 
lose the opportunity of effectually separating America from 
the dominions of this kingdom. War between France and 
Great Britain, he said, was not less probable because it had 
not yet been declared. It would be folly in France to declare 
it now, while America gave full employment to our arms, and 
was pouring into her lap her wealth and produce, the benefit 
of which she was enjoying in peace. He enlarged much on the 
importance of America to this country, which, in peace and 
in war, he observed, he ever considered as the great source 
of all our wealth and power. He then added (raising his 
voice), Your trade languishes, your taxes increase, your rev- 
enues diminish. France at this moment is securing and draw- 
ing to herself that commerce which created your seamen, fed 
your islands, etc. He reprobated the measures which pro- 
duced, and which had been pursued in the conduct of the 
civil war, in the severest language; infatuated measures giving 
rise to, and still continuing a cruel, unnatural, self-destroying 
war. Success, it is said, is hoped for im this campaign. 
Why? Because our army will be as strong this year as it was 
last, when it was not strong enough. The notion of conquer- 
ing America he treated with the greatest contempt. 

[After an animated debate, in which the motion was op- 
posed by Lords Gower, Lyttelton, Mansfield, and Weymouth, 
and the Archbishop of York, and supported by the Dukes of 
Grafton and Manchester, Lord Camden and Shelburne, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough, the Earl of Chatham again rose, 
and in reply to what had fallen from Lord Weymouth, said:] 


My lords, I perceive the noble lord neither apprehends my 
meaning, nor the explanation given by me to the noble Earl 
_ [Earl Gower] in the blue ribbon, who spoke early in the 
debate. I will, therefore, with your lordships’ permission, 
state shortly what I meant. My lords, my motion was stated 
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generally, that I might leave the question at large to be 
amended. by your lordships. I did not dare to point out the 
specific means. I drew the motion up to the best of my poor 
abilities; but I intended it only as the herald of conciliation, 
as the harbinger of peace to our afflicted colonies. 

But as the noble lord seems to wish for something more 
specific on the subject, and through that medium seeks my 
particular sentiments, I will tell your lordships very fairly 
what.I wish for. I wish for a repeal of every oppressive act 
which your lordships have passed since 1763. 

I would put our brethren in America precisely on the same 
footing they stood at that period. I would expect, that, being 
left at liberty to tax themselves, and dispose of their own 
property, they would, in return, contribute to the common 
burdens. according to their means and abilities. I will move 
your lordships for a bill of repeal, as the only means left to 
arrest that approaching destruction which threatens to over- 
whelm us. 

My lords, I shall no doubt hear it objected, “Why should 
we submit or concede? Has America done anything on her 
part to induce us to agree to so large a ground of concession?” 
I will tell you, my lords, why I think you should. You 
have been the aggressors from the beginning. I shall not 
trouble your lordships with the particulars; they have been 
stated and enforced. by the noble and learned lord who spoke 
last. but. one [Lord Camden] in a much more able and dis- 
tinct manner than I could pretend to state them. If, then, we 
_are the aggressors, it is your lordships’ business to make the 
first. overture. I say again, this country has been the aggres- 
sor. You have made. descents. upon. their coasts; you have 
burned: their towns, plundered. their country, made war upon 
the inhabitants, confiscated. their property, proscribed and. 
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imprisoned their persons. I do therefore affirm, my lords, 
that instead of exacting unconditional submission from the col- 
onies, we should grant them unconditional redress. We have 
injured them; we have endeavored to enslave and oppress 
them. Upon this ground, my lords, instead of chastisement, 
they are entitled to redress. A repeal of those laws of which 
they complain will be the first step to that redress. The 
-people of America look upon Parliament as the authors 
of their miseries; their affections are estranged from their 
sovereign, Let, then, reparation come from the hands that 
inflicted the injuries; let conciliation succeed chastisement; 
and I do maintain, that Parliament will again recover its 
authority; that his Majesty will be once more enthroned in 
the hearts of his American subjects; and that your lordships, 
as contributing to so great, glorious, salutary, and benignant a 
work, will receive the prayers and benedictions of every part of 
the British empire. 


‘LAST SPEECH ON AMERICA 


' [At the conclusion of the following speech Lord Richmond spoke in 
response, and when he had ended Lord Chatham made a sudden and 
strenuous attempt to rise, as if laboring under the pressure of painful 
emotions. He seemed eager to speak; but, after repeated efforts, he sud- 
denly pressed his hand on his heart and sank down in convulsions, 
Those who sat near him caught him in their arms. His son William Pitt, 
then a youth of seventeen, who was standing without the bar, sprang for- 
ward to support him. The unswerving patriot, whose long life had been 
devoted to his country, had striven to the last. He was removed in @ 
state of insensibility from the House, and carried to Hayes, where he 
lingered a few days, and died on the 11th of May, 1778, aged seventy.} 


THANK GOD that I have been enabled to come here 
to-day — to perform my duty, and speak on a subject. 
which is so deeply impressed on my mind. I am old and 
infirm. I have one foot— more than one foot—in tha 
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grave. I have risen from my bed to stand up in the cause 
of my country — perhaps never again to speak in this House. 


_ [“The reverence, the attention, the stillness of the House,” 
said an eye-witness, “ were here most affecting; had anyone 
dropped a handkerchief, the noise would have been heard.” 

As he proceeded, Lord Chatham spoke at first in a low tone, 
with all the weakness of one who is laboring under severe 
indisposition- Gradually, however, as he warmed with the 
subject, his voice became louder and more distinct, his intona- 
tions grew more commanding, and his whole manner was 
solemn and impressive in the highest degree. He went over 
the events of the American war with that luminous and com- 
prehensive survey for which he was so much distinguished in 
his best days. He pointed out the measures he had con- 
demned, and the results he had predicted, adding at each stage 
as he advanced “and so it proved! And so it proved!” 
Adverting, in one part of his speech, to the fears entertained 
of a foreign invasion, he recurred to the history of the past: 

“A Spanish invasion, a French invasion, a Dutch invasion, 
many noble lords must have read of in history; and some 
lords ” (looking keenly at one who sat near him, with a last 
reviving flash of his sarcastic spirit) “‘ some lords may remem- 
ber a Scotch invasion!” He could not forget Lord Mansfield’s 
defence of American taxation, and the measures of Lord 
Bute, which had brought down the country to its present de- 
graded state, from the exalted position to which he had raised 
it during his brief but splendid administration. He then pro- 
ceeded in the following terms: | 


My lords, I rejoice that the grave has not closed upon 
me; that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the 
dismemberment of this ancient and most noble monarchy! 
Pressed down as I am by the hand of infirmity, I am little 
able to assist my country in this most perilous conjuncture; 
but, my lords, while I have sense and memory, I will 
mever consent to deprive the offspring of the royal house 

} of Brunswick, the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their 
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fairest inheritance. I will first see the Prince of Wales, the 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, and the other rising hopes of the 
royal family brought down to this committee and assent to 
such an alienation, Where is the man who will dare to advise 
it? My lords, his Majesty succeeded to an empire as great 
in extent as its reputation was unsullied. _ Shall we tarnish the 
lustre of this nation by an ignominious surrender of its rights 
and fairest possessions? Shall this great nation, that has sur- 
vived, whole and entire, the Danish depredations, the Scottish 
inroads, the Norman conquests—that has stood the threatened 
invasion of the Spanish Armada, now fall prostrate before the 
house of Bourbon? Surely, my lords, this nation is no longer 
what it was! Shall a people that seventeen years ago was the 
terror of the world now stoop so low as to tell its ancient invet- 
erate enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace? It is 
impossible! 

I wage war with no man or set of men. I wish for none 
of their employments; nor would I co-operate with men who 
still persist in unretracted error, or who, instead of acting on 
a firm, decisive line of conduct, halt between. two opinions, 
where there is no middle path. In God’s name, if it is abso- 
Iutely necessary to declare either for peace or war, and the 
former cannot be preserved with honor, why is not the latter 
commenced without delay? I am not, I confess, well 
informed as to the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it 
has still sufficient to maintain its just rights, though I know 
them not. But, my lords, any state is better than despair. 
Let us at least make one effort, and, if we must fall, let us 
fail like men! 


Wot tT EP Ee 


HORGE WHITEFIBLD, a celebrated English evangelist and eloquent 
pulpit orator, was born at Gloucester, December 16, 1714. He was 
the son of a prosperous innkeeper and was educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. There, becoming acquainted with the Wesleys and their friends, 
he decided to enter the ministry and was ordained in Gloucester Cathedral, 
and preached his first sermon in that place in 1736. He then went to 
London, where his popularity as a preacher was so great that he sometimes 
held forth to crowded audiences four times on a Sunday. He sailed to 
Georgia as a missionary in 1738, and on his return to England preached to 
the miners in Wales and elsewhere, meeting with extraordinary success. 
He visited America seven times, attracting great numbers of people 
wherever he went, but he was bitterly opposed by the New England clergy 
in many cases. He died at Newburyport, Massachusetts, September 80, 
1770, and was buried in the Presbyterian church there in which he had 
preached on the day of his death. From the time of his ordination, to a 
period embracing thirty-four years, he preached upward of 18,000 sermons, 
travelling thousands of miles oth in England and America.] 


SERMON: ON THE METHOD OF GRACE 


“‘They have healed also the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is Ro peace.”—Jeremiah vi, 14. 


S GOD can send a nation or people no greater blessing 
than to give them faithful, sincere, and upright min- 
isters, so the greatest curse that God ean possibly send 

upon a people in this world is to give them over to blind, un- 
regenerate, carnal, lukewarm, and unskilful guides. And 
yet, in all ages, we find that there have been many wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, many that daubed with untempered mortar, 
that prophesied smoother things than God did allow. As it 
was formerly, so it is now; there are many that corrupt the 


word of God and deal deceitfully with it. It was so in a 
(1975) 
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special manner in the prophet Jeremiah’s time; and he, faith- 
ful to his Lord, faithful to that God who employed him, did 
not fail from time to time to open his mouth against them, 
and to bear a noble testimony to the honor of that God in 
whose name he from time to time spake. If you will read 
his prophecy, you will find that none spake more against such 
ministers than Jeremiah, and here especially in the chapter 
out of which the text is taken he speaks very severely against 
them. He charges them with several crimes; particularly he 
charges them with covetousness: “ For,” says he, in the thir- 
teenth verse, “ from the least of them even to the greatest of 
them, every one is given to covetousness; and from the prophet 
even unto the priest, every one dealeth falsely.” 

And then, in the words of the text, in a more special man- 
ner, he exemplifies how they had dealt falsely, how they had 
behaved treacherously to poor souls: says he, “They have 
healed also the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” The prophet, 
in the name of God, had been denouncing war against the 
people; he had been telling them that their house should be 
left desolate, and that the Lord would certainly visit the land 
_ with war. “Therefore,” says he, in the eleventh verse, “I 
am full of the fury of the Lord; I am weary with holding in; 
I will pour it out upon the children abroad, and upon the 
assembly of young men together; for even the husband with 
the wife shall be taken, the aged with him that is full of days. 
And their houses shall be turned unto others, with their fields 
and wives together; for I will stretch out my hand upon the 
inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord.” 

The prophet gives a thundering message, that they might be 
terrified and have some convictions and inclinations to repent; 
but it seems that the false prophets, the false priests, went 
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about stifling people’s convictions, and when they were hurt 
or a little terrified, they were for daubing over the wound, tell- 
ing them that Jeremiah was but an enthusiastic preacher, that 
there could be no such thing as war among them, and s ying 
to people, Peace, peace, be still, when the prophet told them 
there was no peace. 

The words, then, refer primarily unto outward things, but 
I verily believe have also a further reference to the soul, and 
are to be referred to those false teachers who, when people 
were under conviction of sin, when people were beginning to 
look towards heaven, were for stifling their convictions and 
telling them they were good enough before. And, indeed, 
people generally love to have it so; our hearts are exceedingly 
deceitful and desperately wicked; none but the eternal God 
knows how treacherous they are. 

How many of us cry, Peace, peace, to our souls, when there 
is no peace! How many are there who are now settled upon 
their lees, that now think they are Christians, that now flatter 
themselves that they have an interest in Jesus Christ; whereas 
if we come to examine their experiences we shall find that 
their peace is but a peace of the devil’s making — it is not a 
peace of God’s giving — it is not a peace that passeth human 
‘understanding. 

It is a matter, therefore, of great importance, my dear hear- 
‘ers, to know whether we may speak peace to our hearts. We 
are all desirous of peace; peace is an unspeakable blessing; how 
can we live without peace? And, therefore, people from time © 
to time must be taught how far they must go and what must 
be wrought in them before they can speak peace to their 
hearts. This is what I design at present, that I may deliver 
my soul, that I may be free from the blood of all those to 
whom I preach—that I may not fail to declare the whole 
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counsel of God. I shall, from the words of the text, endeavor 
to show you what you must undergo and what must be 
wrought in you before you can speak peace to your hearts. 

But before I come directly to this give me leave to premise 
a caution or two. 

And the first is, that I take it for granted you believe 
religion to be an inward thing; you believe it to be a work in 
the heart, a work wrought in the soul by the power of the 
Spirit of God. If you do not believe this, you do not believe 
your Bibles. If you do not believe this, though you 
have got your Bibles in your hand, you hate the Lord Jesus 
Christ in your heart; for religion is everywhere represented 
in Scripture as the work of God in the heart. “ The kingdom 
of God is within us,” says our Lord; and, “ he is not a Chris- 
tian who is one outwardly; but he is a Christian who is one 
inwardly.” If any of you place religion in outward things, I 
shall not perhaps please you this morning; you will under- 
stand me no more when I speak of the work of God upon a 
poor sinner’s heart than if I were talking in an unknown 
tongue. 

I would further premise a caution, that I would by no 
means confine God to one way of acting. I would by 
no means say that all persons, before they come to have a set- 
tled peace in their hearts, are obliged to undergo the same de- 
grees of conviction. No; God has various ways of bringing 
his children home; his sacred Spirit bloweth when, and where, 
and how it listeth. But,however,I will venture to affirm this: 
that before ever you can speak peace to your heart, whether 
by shorter or longer continuance of your convictions, whether 
in a more pungent or in a more gentle way, you must undergo 
what I shall hereafter lay down in the following discourse. 

First, then, before you can speak peace to your hearts, you 
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must be made to see, made to feel, made to weep over, made 
to bewail, your actual transgressions against the law of God. 
According to the covenant of works, “the soul that sinneth it 
shall die;” cursed is that man, be he what he may, be he 
who he may, that continueth not in all things that are written 
in the book of the law to do them. 

Weare not only to do some things, but we are to do all things, 
and we are to continue so to do, so that the least deviation from 
the moral law, according to the covenant of works, whether in 
thought, word, or deed, deserves eternal death at the hand of 
God. And if one evil thought, if one evil word, if one evil 
action deserves eternal damnation, how many hells, my 
friends, do every one of us deserve whose whole lives have 
been one continued rebellion against God! Before ever, 
therefore, you can speak peace to your hearts, you must be 
brought to see, brought to believe, what a dreadful thing it is 
to depart from the living God. 

And now, my dear friends, examine your hearts, for I hope 
you came hither with a design to have your souls made bet- 
ter. Give me leave to ask you, im the presence of God, 
whether you know the time, and if you do not know exactly 
the time, do you know there was a time when God wrote 
bitter things against you, when the arrows of the Almighty 
were within you? Was ever the remembrance of your sins 
grievous to you? Was the burden of your sins intolerable to 
your thoughts? Did you ever see that God’s wrath might 
justly fall upon you, on account of your actual transgressions 
against God? Were you ever in all your life sorry for your 
sins? Could you ever say, My sins are gone over my head as 
a burden too heavy for me to bear? Did you ever experience 
any such thing as this? Did ever any such thing as this pass 
between God and your soul? If not, for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
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do not call yourselves Christians; you may speak peace to your 
hearts, but there is no peace. May the Lord awaken you, may 
the Lord convert you, may the Lord give you peace, if it be 
his will, before you go home! 

But, further, you may be convinced of your actual sins, so 
as to be made to tremble, and yet you may be strangers to 
Jesus Christ, you may have no true work of grace upon your 
hearts. Before ever, therefore, you can speak peace to your 
hearts, conviction must go deeper; you must not only be con- 
vinced of your actual transgressions against the law of God, 
but likewise of the foundation of all your transgressions. And 
what is that? I mean original sin, that original corruption 
each of us brings into the world with us, which renders us 
liable to God’s wrath and damnation. There are many poor 
souls that think themselves fine reasoners, yet they pretend to 
say there is no such thing as original sin; they will charge God 
with injustice in imputing Adam’s sin to us; although we 
have got the mark of the beast and of the devil upon us, yet 
they tell us we are not born in sin. Let them look abroad into 
the world and see the disorders in it, and think, if they can, 
if this is the paradise in which God did put man. No! every- 
thing in the world is out of order. 

I have often thought, when I was abroad, that if there were 
no other argument to prove original sin, the rising of wolves 
and tigers against man, nay, the barking of a dog against us, 
is a proof of original sin. Tigers and lions durst not rise 
against us if it were not for Adam’s first sin: for when the 
creatures rise up against us it is as much as to say, “ You have 
sinned against God, and we take up our Master’s quarrel. If 
we look inwardly, we shall see enough of lusts and man’s tem- 
per contrary to the temper of God. There is pride, malice, 
and revenge in all our hearts; and this temper cannot come 
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from God; it comes from our first parent, ‘Adam, who, after 
he fell from God, fell out of God into the devil. 

However, therefore, some people may deny this, yet when 
conviction comes, all carnal reasonings are battered down 
immediately, and the poor soul begins to feel and see the 
fountain from which all the polluted streams do flow. When 
the sinner is first awakened, he begins to wonder, How came 
I to be so wicked? The Spirit of God then strikes in, and 
shows that he has no good thing in him by nature; then he 
sees that he is altogether gone out of the way, that he is alto- 
gether become abominable, and the poor creature is made to 
lie down at the foot of the throne of God and to acknowledge 
that God would be just to damn him, just to cut him 
off, though he never had committed one actual sin in his 
life. 

Did you ever feel and experience this, any of you — to 
justify God in your damnation — to own that you are by 
nature children of wrath, and that God may justly cut you 
off, though you never actually had offended him in all your 
life? If you were ever truly convicted, if your hearts were 
ever truly cut, if self were truly taken out of you, you would 
be made to see and feel this. And if you have never felt the 
weight of original sin, do not call yourselves Christians. Jam 
verily persuaded original sin is the greatest burden of a true 
convert; this ever grieves the regenerate soul, the sanctified 
soul. The indwelling of sin in the heart is the burden of a 
converted person; it is the burden of a true Christian. He 
continually cries out: “ Oh! who will deliver me from this 
body of death, this indwelling corruption in my heart?” 
- This is that which disturbs a poor soul most. And, therefore, 
if you never felt this inward corruption, if you never saw that 
God might justly curse you for it, indeed, my dear friends, 
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you may speak peace to your hearts, but I fear, nay, I know, 
there is no true peace. 

Further, before you can speak peace P your hearts you must 
not only be troubled for the sins of your life, the sins of your 
nature, but likewise for the sins of your best duties and 
performances. | 

When a poor soul is somewhat awakened by the terrors of 
the Lord, then the poor creature, beg born under the cove- 
nant of works, flies directly to a ‘covenant of works again. 
And as Adam and Eve hid themselves among the trees of the 
garden and sewed fig-leaves together to cover their nakedness, 
so the poor sinner when awakened flies to his duties and to his 
performances, to hide himself from God, and goes to patch up 
a righteousness of his own. Says he, I will be mighty good 
now — I will reform — I will do all I can; and then certainly 
Jesus Christ will have mercy on me. But before you can 
speak peace to your heart you must be brought to see that God 
may damn you for the best prayer you ever put up; you must 
be brought to see that all your duties — all your righteous- 
ness — as the prophet elegantly expresses it— ‘put them all 
together, are so far from recommending you to God, are so 
far from being any motive and inducement to God to have 
mercy on your poor soul, that he will see them to be filthy 
rags, a menstruous cloth — that God hates them, and cannot 
away with them, if you bring them to him in order to recom- 
mend you to his favor. 

My dear friends, what is there in our performances to 
recommend us unto God? Our persons are in an unjustified 
state by nature, we deserve to be damned ten thousand times 
over; and what must our performances be? ‘We can do no 
good thing by nature: “They that are in the flesh cannot 
_ please God.” 
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You may do things materially good, but you cannot do a 
‘thing formally and rightly good; because nature cannot act 
above itself. It is impossible that a man who is unconverted 
can act for the glory of God; he cannot do anything in faith, 
and ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 

After we are renewed, yet we are renewed but in part, 
indwelling sin continues in us, there is a mixture of corruption 
in every one of our duties; so that after we are converted, 
were Jesus Christ only to accept. us according to our works, 
our works would damn us, for we cannot put up a prayer but 
it is far from that. perfection which the moral law requireth. 
I do not know what you may think, but I can say that I can- 
not pray but I sin —I cannot preach to you or any others but 
I sin — I can do nothing without sin; and, as one expresseth 
it, my repentance wants to be repented of, and my tears to be 
washed in the precious blood of my dear Redeemer. 

Our best duties are as so many splendid sins. Before you 
can speak peace to your heart you must not only be sick of. 
your original aud actual sin, but you must. be made sick of 
your righteousness, of all your duties and performances.. 
There must be a deep conviction before you can be brought 
out of your self-righteousness; it is the last idol taken out of 
our heart. The pride of our heart will not let us submit to the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. But if you never felt that you 
had no righteousness of your own, if you never felt the 
deficiency of your own righteousness, you cannot come to 
Jesus. Christ. 

There are a great many now who may say, Well, we believe 
-all this; but there is a great. difference betwixt talking and 
feeling. Did you ever feel the want. of a dear Redeemer? 
Did you ever feel the want. of Jesus Christ, upon the account 
of the deficiency of your own righteousness? And can you 
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now say from your heart, Lord, thou mayest justly damn me 
for the best duties that ever I did perform? If you are not 
thus brought out of self, you may speak peace to yourselves, 
but yet there is no peace. 

But then, before you can speak peace to your souls, there 
is one particular sin you must be greatly troubled for, and 
yet I fear there are few of you think what it is; it is the 
reigning, the damning sin of the Christian world, and yet 

the Christian world seldom or never think of it. 
And pray what is that? 

It is what most of you think you are not guilty of — and 
that is, the sin of unbelief. Before you can speak peace to 
your heart, you must be troubled for the unbelief of your 
heart. But can it be supposed that any of you are unbe- 
lievers here in this churchyard, that are born in Scotland, in 
a reformed country, that go to church every Sabbath? Can 
any of you that receive the sacrament once a year — Oh, that 
it were administered oftener!— can it be supposed that you 
who had tokens for the sacrament, that you who keep up 
family prayer, that any of you do not believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ? 

I appeal to your own hearts, if you would not think me 
uncharitable, if I doubted whether any of you believed in 
Christ; and yet, I fear upon examination, we should find that 
most of you have not so much faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the devil himself. Iam persuaded the devil believes more 
of the Bible than most of us do. He believes the divinity 
of Jesus Christ; that is more than many who call themseives 
Christians do; nay, he believes and trembles, and that is more 
than thousands amongst us do. 

My friends, we mistake a historical faith for a true faith, 
wrought in the heart by the Spirit of God. You fancy you 
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believe because you believe there is such a book as we call the 
Bible — because you go to church; all this you may do and 
have no true faith in Christ. Merely to believe there was 
such a person as Christ, merely to believe there is a book called 
the Bible, will do you no good, more than to believe there 
was such a man as Cesar or Alexander the Great. The Bible 
is a sacred depository. What thanks have we to give to God 
for these lively oracles! But yet we may have these and 
not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

My dear friends, there must be a principle wrought in the 
heart by the Spirit of the living God. Did I ask you how 
long it is since you believed in Jesus Christ, I suppose most 
of you would tell me you believed in Jesus Christ as long 
as ever you remember — you never did misbelieve. Then, 
you could not give me a better proof that you never yet 
believed in Jesus Christ, unless you were sanctified early, as 
from the womb; for they that otherwise believe in Christ 
know there was a time when they did not believe in Jesus 
Christ. 

You say you love God with all your heart, soul, and 
strength. If I were to ask you how long it is since you 
loved God, you would say, As long as you can remember; 
you never hated God, you know no time when there was 
enmity in your heart against God. Then, unless you were 
sanctified very early, you never loved God in your life. 

My dear friends, I am more particular in this, because it 
is a most deceitful delusion, whereby so many people are 
earried away, that they believe already. ‘Therefore it is 
remarked of Mr. Marshall, giving account of his experiences, 
that he had been working for life, and he had ranged all 
his sins under the ten commandments, and then, coming to a 
minister, asked him the reason why he could not get peace. 
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The minister looked to his catalogue, Away, says he, I do 
not find one word of the sin of unbelief in all your catalogue. 
It is the peculiar work of the Spirit of God to convince us 
of our unbelief — that we have got no faith. Says Jesus 
Christ, “I will send the Comforter; and when he is come, he 
will reprove the world ” of the sin of unbelief; “ of sin,” says 
Christ, “ because they believe not on me.” 

Now, my dear friends, did God ever show you that you 
had no faith? Were you ever made to bewail a hard heart of 
unbelief? Was it ever the language of your heart, Lord, 
give me faith; Lord, enable me to lay hold on thee; Lord, 
enable me to call thee my Lord and my God? Did Jesus 
Christ ever convince you in this manner? ‘Did he ever con- 
vince you of your inability to close with Christ, and make 
you to ery out to God to give you faith? If not, do not 
speak peace to your heart. May the Lord awaken you and 
give you true, solid peace before you go hence and be no 
more! 

Once more, then: before you can speak peace to your 
heart, you must not only be convinced of your actual and 
original sin, the sins of your own righteousness, the sin of 
unbelief, but you must be enabled to lay hold upon the per- 
fect mghteousness, the all-sufficient righteousness, of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; you must lay hold by faith on the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ, and then you shall have peace. 
“Come,” says Jesus, “unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

This speaks encouragement to all that are weary and heavy — 
laden; but the promise of rest is made to them only upon 
their coming and believing, and taking him to be their God 
and their all. Before we can ever have peace with God we 
must be justified by faith through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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Wwe must be enabled to apply Christ to our hearts, we must 
have Christ brought home to our souls, so as his righteousness 
may be made our righteousness, so as his merits may be 
imputed to our souls. My dear friends, were you ever mar- 
ried to Jesus Christ? Did Jesus Christ ever give himself to 
you? Did you ever close with Christ by a lively faith, so as 
to feel Christ in your hearts, so as to hear him speaking 
peace to your souls? Did peace ever flow in upon your hearts 
like a river? Did you ever feel that peace that Christ spoke 
to his disciples?’ I pray God he may come and speak peace to 
you. These things you must experience. 

I am now talking of the invisible realities of another world, 
of inward religion, of the work of God upon a poor sinner’s 
heart. I am now talking of a matter of great importance, 
my dear hearers; you are all concerned in it, your souls are 
concerned in it, your eternal salvation is concerned in it. 

You may be all at peace, but perhaps the devil has lulled you 
asleep into a carnal lethargy and security, and will endeavor 
to keep you there till he get you to hell, and there you will 
be awakened; but it will be dreadful to be awakened and find 
yourselves so fearfully mistaken, when the great gulf is fixed, 
when you will be calling to all eternity for a drop of water 
to cool your tongue and shall not obtain it. 
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DISCOURSE ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES I! 


DELIVERED JANUARY 30, 1750 


SPIRIT of domination is always to be guarded 
against, both in church and state, even in times 
of apparent security. Civil tyranny is usually 

small in the beginning, like the drop in a bucket; till 
at length like a mighty torrent or the raging waves 
of the sea, it bears down all before it and deluges whole 
countries and empires. Thus it is, also, as to ecclesiastical 
tyranny — the most cruel, intolerant, and impious of any. 
From small beginnings it exalts itself above all which is 
called God and that is worshipped. People have no security 
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imperious bishops, and other clergymen who love to lord it 
over God’s heritage, from getting their foot into the stirrups 
‘atall. For, let them be once fairly mounted, and their beasts, 
the laity, may flounce and prance about to no purpose; and 
they will at length be so jaded and hacked by these reverend 
jockeys that they will not even have spirit enough to complain 
that their backs are galled, or, like Balaam’s ass, to rebuke the 
madness of the prophet. 

Tyranny brings ignorance and brutality along with it. It 
degrades men from their just rank into the class of brutes. 
It damps their spirits. It suppresses arts. It extinguishes 
every spark of noble ardor and generosity in the breasts of 
those who are enslaved by it. There is nothing great or good 
where its influence reaches. It therefore becomes every lover 
of truth and of human kind, every true lover of God and of 
the Christian religion, to bear a part in opposing this hateful 
monster. And it was a desire to contribute a mite towards 
carrying on a defensive war against the common enemy that 
produced this discourse... . 

That unlimited obedience of any sort cannot be urged 
merely from the indefinite expressions in which obedience is 
enjoined in Scripture appears from hence: that expressions 
of the same nature frequently occur in Scripture on which 
all confess that no such absolute and unlimited sense ought 
to be put. For example, “love not the world, nor the things 
of the world;” “lay not up for yourselves treasures on the 
earth; ” “take no thought for the morrow.” These precepts’ 
_are expressed in absolute and unlimited terms; but it is gen- 
erally allowed that they are to be understood with certain 
restrictions and limitations — some degree of love of the world 
and the things of it being reasonable and proper. 

Nor, indeed, do the “ right reverend fathers in God” and 
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. other dignified prelates of the Episcopal church seem: to be. 
altogether averse to admitting restrictions in the latter case, 
however warm they may be against restrictions and: limita- 
tions, in case of absolute submission to authority, whether 
eivil or ecclesiastical, in which their personal interest is 
involved. 

The Christian precepts of forbearance and submission 
under private injuries are enjoined in more peremptory and 
absolute terms than any used which require submission to 
oppression and injustice in civil rulers. Any one may be 
defied to produce such strong expressions in favor of passive 
and tame submission to unjust and tyrannical rulers as are 
used by Christ to enforce submission to private wrongs. Yet 
few understand those expressions in a strict and literal sense. 
And the reason why they do not is because common sense 
shows they were not intended to be so understood. .. . 

Suppose it were allowed that the clergy were a useful. 
order of men, and that they ought to be esteemed highly, in’ 
love, for their works’ sake, and to be decently supported by, 
those whom they serve: the laborer being worthy of his 
reward. Suppose, further, that a number of reverend and 
right reverend drones, who worked not, who preached perhaps | 
only once or twice a year, and then not the gospel of Christ, | 
but the divine right of tithes — the dignity of their office as 
ambassadors of Christ—the equity of smecures and a plu- 
rality of benefices—the excellency of the devotions in the 
prayer-book— or some favorite point: of church tyranny and } 
anti-Christian usurpation: suppose such men as these, spend- 
ing their time im effeminacy, luxury, and idleness, should, 
merely by the merit of ordination and consecration, and a 
peculiar, odd. habit, claim great respect: and reverence from 
those whom they call beasts of the laity, and demand thou- 
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sands per annum for the good service which they never per- 
formed: suppose this should be the case (it is only by way of 
simile, and surely can give no offence), would not anybody 
be astonished at such insolence, injustice, and impiety? 

And ought not such men to be told plainly that they could 
not reasonably expect the esteem and reward due to the 
ministers of the gospel unless they did the duties of their 
office? Should they not be told that their title and habit 
could justly claim no regard, reverence, or pay, separate from 
the care, and work, and various duties of their function? — 
and that while they neglected the latter, the former served 
only to render them the more ridiculous and contemptible, 
as well as oppressive? 

The application of this similitude to the case before us 
is very easy. If those who bear the title of civil rulers do 
not perform the duty of civil rulers, but act directly counter 
to the sole end and design of their office; if they injure and 
oppress their subjects, instead of defending their rights and 
doing them good; they have not the least pretence to be 
honored, obeyed, and rewarded, according to the Apostle’s 
argument. For his reasoning, to show the duty of subjection 
to the higher powers, is built on the supposition that they ie 
in fact, perform the duty of rulers. 

But it should be remembered that if the duty of icc 
obedience and non-resistance to a king or prince can be argued 
from Scripture, the same unlimited submission, under’ a 
republican or any other form of government, and even ‘to 
all subordinate rulers in any particular state, can be proved 
by it as well; which is more than those who allege it for their 
own special purpose are willing to admit. The advocates for 
unlimited submission and non-resistance, if J mistake not, 
always speak with reference to kingly or monarchical gov- 
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ernment as distinguished from all others; and with reference 
to submitting to the will of the king in distinction from all 
other subordinate officers acting beyond their commission and 
the authority which they have received from the crown. 

It is not pretended that any other persons, besides kings, 
have a divine right to do what they please, so that no one 
may resist them, without incurring the guilt of faction and 
rebellion. If any other secular powers oppress the people, 
it is generally allowed that the people may get redress by 
resistance, if other methods prove ineffectual. And if any 
officers in a kingly government go beyond the limits of the 
powers they have derived from the crown (the pretended 
source of all power and authority in the state), and attempt, 
illegally, to take away the lives or property of their fellow 
subjects, they may be resisted, at least till application can 
be made to the crown. But as to the sovereign himself, he 
may not be resisted in any case; nor any of his officers, while 
they confine themselves within the bounds which he has pre- 
‘scribed to them. 

This, I think, is a true sketch of the principles of those who 
defend the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. 
But there is nothing in Scripture which supports this scheme 
of political despotism or such arbitrary principles. The 
Apostle does not concern himself with the different forms of 
“government. This he supposes to be left entirely to human 
‘prudence and discretion. Now, the consequence of this is, 
‘that unlimited and passive obedience is no more enjoined, in 
this passage, under monarchical government, or to the supreme 
power in a state, than under any other form of government. 
~ The essence of government, I mean good government, and 
“this is the government the Apostle treats of, consists in mak- 
ing good laws and in the wise and just execution of them — 
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laws attempered to the common welfare of the governed. 
And if this be in fact done, it is evidently, in itself, a thing of 
no consequence what the particular form of government is; 
whether the legislative and executive power be lodged in 
one and the same person or in different persons; whether 
in one person, which is called a monarchy; whether in a few 
— whether in many, so as to constitute a republic; or in three 
co-ordinate branches, in such manner as to make the gov- 
ernment partake of each of these forms, and to be, at the 
same time, essentially different from them all. If the end 
be attained, it is enough. But no form of government seems 
to be so unlikely to accomplish this end as absolute monarchy; 
nor is there any one which has so little pretence to a divine 
original, unless it be in this sense, that God first permitted it 
into, and thereby overturned, the commonwealth of Israel, 
as a curse or punishment on that people for their folly and 
wickedness particularly in desiring such a government. 

If we calmly consider the nature of the thing itself, nothing 
can well be imagined more directly contrary to common sense 
than to suppose that millions of people should be subject to 
the arbitrary and precarious pleasure of a single man (who 
has, naturally, no superiority over them in point of author- 
ity), so that their estates and everything valuable in life, and 
even their lives also, shall be absolutely at his disposal if he 
happens to be wanton and capricious enough to demand them, 
What unprejudiced man can think that God made all to 
be thus subservient to the lawless pleasure and frenzy of 
one, so that it shall always be a sin to resist him. 

Nothing but the most plain and express revelation from 
heaven could make a sober, impartial man believe such a 
monstrous, unaccountable doctrine; and, indeed, the thing 
itself appears so shocking, so out of all proportion, that it 
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may be questioned whether all the miracles ever wrought’ 


could make it credible that such a doctrine-came from God. 

At present there is not a syllable in Scripture which gives 
any countenance to it. The hereditary, indefeasible, divine 
right of kings, and the doctrine of non-resistance which is 
built on the supposition of such a right, are altogether as 
fabulous and chimerical as transubstantiation or any of the 
most absurd reveries of ancient or modern visionaries. These 
notions are fetched neither from divine revelation nor from 
human reason; and if they are derived from neither of these 
sources it is not much matter whence they come or whither 


they go. Only it is a pity such doctrines should be propagated: 


in society, to raise factions and rebellions, as we see they 
have, in fact, both in the last and present reign. 

We may safely assert these two things, in general, without 
undermining civil government:— One is, that no eivil rulers 
are to be obeyed when they enjoin things inconsistent with 
the word and commands of God. All disobedience in such 
ease is lawful and glorious; particularly if people refuse to 


comply with any legal establishment of religion, because 
it_is a gross perversion and corruption of a pure and divine 


religion brought from God -to man by the Son of God him- 
self, the only head of the Christian church. All commands 
running counter to the revealed will of God are null or 
void; and disobedience to them is not a crime, but a duty: 
Another thing may be asserted with equal truth and safety; 
which is, that no government is to be submitted to at the 
expense of that which is the great and sole end of government, 
the common good and welfare of society: Because to sub- 
mit in such a case, if it should ever happen, would’ evidently 


be to set up means as more valuable and above the end; than: - 
which there cannot be a greater solecism and absurdity;, The 
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only reason of the institution of civil government, and the 
only rational ground of submission to it, is the common safety 
and utility. If, therefore, in any case, the common safety 
and utility would not be promoted by submission to the gov- 
ernment, but extensive and lasting evil ensue, there is no~ 
ground or motive for submission and obedience, but for the 
| contrary. ... 

This leads me to make some reflections on the resistance 
which was made, a little more than a century ago, to that 
happy prince, Charles I, and on the anniversary of his death.” 
This is a point which I should not have concerned myself 
about were it not that some men continue to speak of it, even 
at the present day, with a great deal of warmth and zeal; and 
in such a manner, indeed, as to undermine all the principles of 
liberty, both civil and religious, and to introduce the most 
abject slavery both in church and state: so that it has become 
a matter of universal concern fully to understand it. 

The resistance made to King Charles was on account of the 
tyranny and oppressions of his administration. He governed | 
in a most wild and arbitrary manner; paying no regard to 
the constitution or laws of the kingdom, by which the power 
of the crown was limited, nor the solemn oath which he took 
at his coronation. But it would be endless, as well as needless, 
to particularize the illegal and despotic measures which he 
pursued, partly from his own natural lust of power, and partly — 
from the advice of wicked ministers, some of whom were 
bishops. Now it was on account of King Charles’s assuming 
a power above the laws, in direct contradiction to his corona- 
‘tion oath, and governing in a most arbitrary and oppressive 
manner — it was on this account that resistance was made to 
him, which at length issued in the loss of his crown and of). 
that head ‘which was unworthy to wear ‘it. 
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And by whom was this resistance made? ‘Not by a private 
junto; not by a small seditious party; not by a few despera- 
does who to retrieve their fortunes would embroil the state; 
but by the peers and commons of England. They almost 
unanimously opposed the king’s measures for overturning the 
constitution and changing that free and happy government 
into an absolute monarchy; and yet it must be acknowledged 
that the trial of the king at last, when he was condemned to 
be executed, was little better than a mockery of justice. 

A question also arises whether the resistance made to the 
king by the Parliament was properly a rebellion. The 
answer to which is plain, that it was not; but a most righteous 
and glorious stand, made in defence of the natural and legal 
rights of the people, against the unnatural and illegal encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power. ‘Nor was this a rash and too sudden 
opposition. The nation had been patient under the oppres- 
sions of the crown, even to long-suffering, for a course of 
many years; and there was no rational hope of redress in any 
other way. Resistance was absolutely necessary to preserve 
the nation from slavery, misery, and ruin. 

Charles I set himself above all the laws of God as well as 
above the written laws of the realm; and made mere humor 
and caprice, which are no rule at all, the only rule and measure 
of his administration. And is it not perfectly ridiculous to 
call resistance to such a tyrant rebellion? — “ the grand rebel- 
lion?’ Even that Parliament which brought King Charles 
II to the throne, and almost run loyally mad, severely 
reproved one of their own members for condemning the pro- 
ceedings of that Parliament which first took up arms against 
the former king. And, upon the same principles, that the 
proceedings of this Parliament may be censured as wicked 
and rebellious, the proceedings of those who since opposed 
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King James II and brought the Prince of Orange to the 
throne may be censured as wicked and rebellious also. 

But, it may be asked, how came the anniversary of the death 
of Charles I to be solemnized as a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion? The true answer, in brief, to this inquiry is, that this 
fast was instituted by way of compliment to Charles II upon 
his restoration to the throne. All were desirous of making 
their court to him, of ingratiating themselves, and of making 
him forget what had been done in opposition to his father, so 
as not to revenge it. To effect which they ran into the most 
extravagant professions of affection and loyalty to him; inso- 
much that he is himself reported to have said, “ that it was a 
mad and hair-brained loyalty which they possessed.” But 
they soothed and flattered their new king at the expense of 
their own liberties, and were ready to yield up freely to 
Charles II all that enormous power which they had justly 
resisted Charles I for usurping to himself. 

It has also been asked why many of the Episcopal clergy 
continue to speak of King Charles I as a saint and a martyr? 
This we know is what they constantly do, especially on the 
80th of January — a day rendered holy by them for extolling 
him and reproaching all who are not of the established church. 
“ Out of the same mouth,” on this day, “ proceedeth blessing 
and cursing.” Therewith they bless their God, even Charles; 
and therewith curse they the dissenters; “and their tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 
King Charles is often, on this occasion, compared to our 
Saviour, both as to the holiness of his life and the greatness 
and injustice of his sufferings; and it is a wonder they do not 
add something more: the merits of his death to atone for their 
sins also. But “ blessed saint” and “royal martyr” are as 
humble titles as any which are thought worthy of him. 
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Now this may at first appear to be a very strange phe- 
nomenon. For King Charles was really a man laden with 
iniquity and chargeable with many political crimes. He lived 
a tyrant; and it was the oppression and violence of his reign 
which brought him to an untimely and violent end at last. 
Now what of saintship or martyrdom is there in all this? 
What of saintship is there in encouraging the people to 
profane the Lord’s Day? What of saintship in throwing real 
saints and glorious patriots into jails? What of saintship 
in overturning an excellent civil constitution and proudly 
grasping at illegal and absolute power? Is there any such 
thing as grace without goodness? — as being the disciple of 
Christ without learning of him to be just and beneficent? — 
or, a saintship without sanctity? If not, I fear it will be hard 
to prove this man a saint? And verily one would be apt to 
suspect that a Church must be but poorly stocked with saints 
and martyrs which is forced to adopt such enormous sinners 
into her calendar in order to swell the numbers. 

Is it any wonder that even persons who do not “ walk after 
their own lusts” should scoff at such saints as this? But it 
may be said that such things are mysteries which lay under- 
standings cannot comprehend; nor, indeed, any others, except 
they have taken a trip across the Atlantic to obtain episcopal 
ordination, and who are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost. 
But if these consecrated gentlemen do not entirely despair of 
us, it is hoped they will endeavor to elucidate these dark 
points and at the same time explain the creed of another of 
their eminent saints, which we are told that unless we believe 
faithfully (that is, believingly) we cannot be saved: which 
creed, or rather riddle, notwithstanding all the labors of the 
pious and metaphysical Dr. Waterland, remains somewhat 
enigmatical still. 
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But to unravel this mystery of nonsense, as well as of 
iniquity, which is still working among us; it is to be remem- 
bered that King Charles, though so great a tyrant and 
oppressor, was a true friend to the Church: so good a friend 
that he was very well affected toward the Roman Catholics. 
This appears by his marrying a French princess (a papist), 
for which he had the dispensation of the Pope, whom he 
addressed as Most Holy Father and Supreme Bishop. His 
queen was extremely bigoted to all the follies and supersti- 
tions and to the hierarchy of Rome, and had an entire ascend- 
ency over the king all his life. It was owing to this, no 
doubt, that he abetted the massacre of the Protestants in Ire- 
land; that he assisted in extirpating the French Protestants at 
Rochelle; that he always encouraged popish priests in prefer- 
ence to any others; and that he upheld that monster of wicked- 
ness, Archbishop Laud, and others of the same stamp, in all 
their church tyranny and cruelty. 

In return for this kindness and indulgence they caused 
most of the pulpits in the nation to ring with the divine and 
absolute, indefeasible right of kings, with the praises of 
Charles and his reign; and with the damnable sin of opposing 
the Lord’s anointed, let him do what he would. So that not 
Christ, but Charles, was generally preached to the people. In 
plain English there seems to have been an impious bargain 
struck up, between the sceptre and the surplice, for enslaving 
both the bodies and souls of men. 

The king appeared willing that the clergy should do what 
they would, provided the clergy would be tools to the crown; 
that they would make the people believe that kings had 
authority for breaking God’s laws; that they had a commission 
from heaven to seize the estates and lives of their subjects, 
at their pleasure. This is the true key to explain the mysterious 
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doctrine of King Charles’s saintship and martyrdom. He is 
called a “saint,” not because he was a good man, but a good 
churchman; not because he was a lover of holiness, but of 
the hierarchy; not because he was a friend to Christ, but to 
the craft. And he was a martyr, in his death, not because 
he suffered death in the cause of truth and righteousness, but 
because he was an enemy to liberty and the rights of con- 
science; not because he was an enemy to sin, but to the 
dissenters. 

For these reasons it is that all bigoted clergymen and 
friends to church power paint this prince as a saint in his 
life, though he was such a mighty and royal sinner; and as 
a martyr in his death, though he fell a sacrifice only to his 
own ambition, avarice, and lust of power. And from prosti- 
tuting their praise on King Charles it is natural for them to 
turn to the dissenters, and to load them, as they often do, with 
unjust censure and reproach, as they are opposed both to civil 
and ecclesiastical tyranny. 

We are commonly charged (on this anniversary) with the 
guilt of putting the king to death, under a notion that our 
ancestors did it; and thus we are represented, not only as 
schismatics, but as traitors and rebels. And these lofty gentle- 
men usually rail upon this head in such a manner as to show 
that they are either grossly ignorant of the history of those 
times, or are guilty of the most shameful prevarication, slan- 
der, and falsehood. But every petty priest, with a roll and a 
gown, thinks he must do something in imitation of his betters 
in lawn, and show himself a true son of the church; and thus, 
through a foolish ambition to appear considerable, they only, 
render themselves contemptible. 1 
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OHN WITHERSPOON, a distinguished American clergyman and states- 
man, was born at Yester, Scotland, February 5, 1722, and was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. In 1743 he was licensed to preach in the 
Established Church of Scotland and was parish clergyman of Beith, 1745-57. 
During this pastorate he gained considerable repute by a satirical essay 
on clerical abuses, and a treatise on justification by faith. From 1757 to 
1768 he was pastor of the Low Church at Paisley, but in the latter year 
accepted a second call to become the president of the college at Princeton, 
U. S. A., and entered upon his duties in this new field in August of that 
same year. Witherspoon at once identified himself with the interests of 
the colonies, not only by his enlargement of the college curriculum, but 
by his efforts as a politician and statesman. Mainly by his influence the 
Scotch Presbyterian element in the colonies attached itself to the cause of 
the patriots. On May 17, 1776, he delivered a notable sermon at Princeton 
on “‘The Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men,’’ which was 
published soon after with an ‘‘Address to the Natives of Scotland Residing 
in America,’’ and was widely read on both sides of the Atlantic. Not far 
from this time Witherspoon put forth a number of political essays and 
pamphlets as vigorously written as they were clear and keen in argument. 
In June, 1776, he entered the Continental Congrez3, of which he continued 
a member for six years, speaking frequently and always effectively. He 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and also of the 
Articles of Confederation. After the close of the war he did not resume 
teaching at the college, but devoted himself to the management of its 
administrative affairs, and also to the care of his farm near Princeton, 
where he died, November 15, 1794. Witherspoon was a skilful debater, a 
Statesman of rare powers, a clear-headed thinker, and one of the most 
hardworking of all the leaders of American opinion in his time. His prin- 
cipal writings include ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Characteristics ’’ (1753); ‘‘ Essay on 
the Connection between Justification and Holiness of Life,’’ and other 
essays, sermons, and discourses (1768). His ‘‘ Works,’ in nine volumes, 
Were issued in 1804. 


SPEECH ON BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER 


J {General Burgoyne surrendered to General Gates on the 17th of October, 


1777. The articles of convention not being complied with by the British 
general, Congress took into consideration a series of resolutions sus- 
pending the embarkation of the British troops until a distinct and explicit 
ratification of the convention should be properly notified by the Court of 
Great uate to Congress. On these resolutions the following speech was 
made: 
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R. PRESIDENT,—I am sensible, as every other 
gentleman in this House seems to be, of the great 
importance of the present question. It is of much 

moment, as to private persons, so to every incorporated society, 
to preserve its faith and honor in solemn contracts: and it is 
especially so to us, as representing the United States of Amer- 
ica, associated so lately and just beginning to appear upon the 
public stage. 

I hope, therefore, we shall detest the thoughts of embracing 
any measure which shall but appear to be mean, captious, or 


insidious, whatever advantage may seem to arise from it. On) 


the other hand, as the interest of this continent is committed 


to our care, it is our duty, and it will be expected of us, that | 


we give the utmost attention that the public suffer no injury | 


by deception, or abuse and insult, on the part of our enemies. 

On the first of these principles it is clearly my opinion that 
we ought, agreeably to the spirit of the first resolution reported, 
to find that the convention is not so broken, on the part of 
General Burgoyne, as to entitle us to refuse compliance with 
it on ours, and detain him and his.army as prisoners of war. 
i admit that there is something very suspicious in the circum- 
stance of the colors, when compared with his letter in the 
London “ Gazette,” which makes mention of the British 
colors being seen flying upon the fort. 

LT agree, at the same time, that the pretence of the cartouch- 
boxes not being mentioned in the convention is plainly an 
evasion. They ought, in fair construction, to be compre 
hended under more expressions of that capitulation than one 
~— arms, ammunition — warlike stores. They were so under- 
stood at the capitulation of St. John’s. In this present 
instance many of them were delivered up, which certainly, 
ought to have been the case with all or none. ‘And once more, 
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I admit that the detention of the bayonets in the instances in 
which it was done was undeniably unjust. 

As to the first of these particulars I am unwilling to distrust 
the honor of a gentleman solemnly given; and_ there- 
fore, as General Burgoyne has given his honor to General 
Gates that the colors were left in Canada, I suppose it is 
substantially true, whatever small exception there might be 
toit. The colors seen flying at Ticonderoga were perhaps old 
colors occasionally found there, or perhaps taken from some 
of the vessels lying at that place, and left there when the army 
proceeded further up the country. This is the rather prob- 
able that if the regiments in general had had colors, they 
must have been seen very frequently by our army in the bat- 
tles or upon the march. 

As to the other circumstances, they are so mean and little 
in their nature that I suppose them to have arisen from the 
indiscretion of individuals, quite unknown to the commander- 
in-chief or even to the officers in general. 

We ought also to consider that it was so unexpected, and 
must have been so humiliating a thing, for a whole British 
army to surrender their arms and deliver themselves up 
prisoners to those of whom they had been accustomed to speak 
with such contempt and disdain, that it is not to be won- 
dered at if the common soldiers did some things out of spite 
and ill humor, not to be justified. 

To all these considerations I will only add that though the 
want of the colors deprives us of some ensigns of triumph 
which it would have been very grateful to the different States 
to have distributed among them, and to have preserved as 
monuments of our victory, the other things are so trifling and 
unessential that it would probably be considered as taking an 
undue advantage if we should retain the whole army here on 
that account. 
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I would therefore, sir, have it clearly asserted that though 
we are not insensible of those irregularities, and they may 
contribute to make us attentive to what shall hereafter pass 
before the embarkation, we do not consider them as such 
breaches of the convention as will authorize us in justice to 
declare it void. 

On the other hand, sir, it is our indispensable duty to use 
the greatest vigilance and to act with the greatest firmness, 
in seeing that justice be done to the American States. Not 
only caution, but what I may call jealousy and suspicion, is 
neither unreasonable nor indecent in such a case. 

This will be justified by the knowledge of mankind. His- 
tory affords us many examples of evasive and artful conduct 
in some of the greatest men and most respectablo nations when 
hard pressed by their necessities or when a great advantage 
was in view. The behavior of the Romans when their army 
was taken at the Caudine Forks may be produced as one. 
The conduct of the Samnites was not over-wise; but that of 
the Romans was dishonorable to the last degree, though there 
are civilians who defend it. Their consul, after his army had 
passed through the yoke, a symbol at that time of the utmost 
infamy, made a peace with the Samnites. The Senate refused 
to ratify it, but kept up a show of regard to the faith plighted, 
by delivering up the consul to the Samnites, to be used as 
they thought proper. 

That people answered as was easily suggested by plain 
common sense, that it was no reparation at all to them to 
torment or put one man to death; but that if they disavowed 
the treaty they ought to send back the army to the same spot 
of ground in which they had been surrounded. No such 
_ thing however was done. But the Romans, notwithstanding, 
- immediately broke the league; and with the same army which 
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had been let go, or a great part of it, brought the unhappy 
Samnites to destruction. Such instances may be brought 
from modern as well as ancient times. It is even the opinion 
of many persons of the best judgment that the convention 
entered into by the late Duke of Cumberland was by no means 
strictly observed by the Court of London. 

When I consider this, sir, I confess I look upon the expres- 
sion in General Burgoyne’s letter to General Gates of No- 
vember fourteenth as of the most alarming nature. For 
no other and better reason, even so much as pretended, than 
that his quarters were not so commodious as he expected, he 
declares the public faith is broken and we are the immediate 
sufferers. In this he expressly declares and subscribes his 
opinion that the convention is broken on our part, and in the 
last expression, “ we are the immediate sufferers,” every per- 
son must perceive a menacing intimation of who shall be the 
sufferers when ue shall have it in his power. 

Being sufficiently settled as to the principle on which I shall 
found my opinion, it is unnecessary for me to give an account 
of the law of nature and nations, or to heap up citations from 
the numerous writers on that subject. But that what I shall 
say may have the greater force, I beg it may be observed that 
the law of nature and nations is nothing else but the law of 
general reason, or those obligations of duty from reason and 
conscience on one individual to another, antecedent to any 
particular law derived from the social compact or even actual 
consent. 

On this account it is called the law of nature, and because 
there are very rarely to be found any parties in such a free 
state, with regard to each other, except independent nations, 
therefore it is also called the law of nations. One nation to 
another is just as man to man in a state of nature. Keeving 
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this in view, a person of integrity will pass as sound a judg: 
ment on subjects of this kind, by consulting his own heart, ag 
by turnmg over books and systems. The chief use of books 
and systems is to apply the principle to particular cases and 
suppositions, differently classed, and to point out the practice 
of nations in several minute and special particulars which, 
unless ascertained by practice, would be very uncertain and 
ambiguous. 

But, sir, I must beg your attention, and that of the House, 
to the nature of the case before us — at least, as I think it 
ought to be stated. Iam afraid that some members may be 
misled by considering this declaration of General Burgoyne 
as an irregularity of the same species, if I may speak so, with 
the other indiscretions, or even frauds, if you please to call 
them so, of withholding the cartouch-boxes, or hiding or steal- 
ing the bayonets. 

The question is not whether this or the other thing done 
by the army is a breach of the convention. I have, for my 
part, given up all these particulars, and declared my willing- 
ness to ratify the convention after I have heard them, and 
believe them to be true. But we have here the declared 
opinion of one of the parties that the public faith is broken 
by the other. 

_ Now, the simplest man in the world knows that a mutual 
onerous contract is always conditional, and that if the condi- 
tion fails on one side, whether from necessity or fraud, the — 
other is free. Therefore we have reason to conclude that if 
Mr. Burgoyne is of opinion that the convention is broken 
on our part he will not hold to it on his. He would act the 
part of a fool if he did. It is of no consequence to say his 
opinion is ill-founded or unjust, as it manifestly is in the 
present case, for whether it is just or unjust, if it is really his 
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opinion (and we should wrong his sincerity to doubt it), the 
consequences are the same with respect to us. Men do often, 
perhaps generally, adhere with greater obstinacy to opinions 
that are ill than those that are well founded, and avenge 
imaginary or trifling injuries with greater violence than those 
that are real or great. Nay, we may draw an argument for 
our danger from the very injustice of his complaint. 

Tf he has conceived the convention to be broken on so 
frivolous a pretence as that his lodging is not quite commodious, 
after the just caution mserted by General Gates in the pre- 
liminary articles, what: have we to expect from him as soon as 
he shall recover his liberty and the power of doing mischief? 
It shows a disposition to find fault and an impatience under 
his present confinement, the future effects of which we have 
the greatest reason to dread. 

The more I consider this matter, sir, the more it strikes me 
with its force. General Gates says, upon the subject of accom- 
modation, “ granted as far as circumstances will admit.” 
‘Was not this proper and necessary? It was very natural to 
suppose that General Burgoyne, accustomed to the splendor 
of. the British court, and possessed with ideas of his own 
importance, would be but ill pleased with the best accommoda- 
tions that could be obtained for him and his numerous follow- 
ers in one of the frugal States of New England. It was also 
in the neighborhood of a place not expecting, in the least, the 
honor of such guests, which had been long’ the seat of war — 
which had been exhausted by our army and plundered by 
theirs. 

One would have thought that the recollection of the ruin 
of Charlestown, the burning of which, if I mistake not, in a 
letter of his from Boston to England, he calls a glorious light, 

| might have prevented his complaints, even though he had 
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less elbow room than he wished for.’ But as circumstances 
stand, by what conduct shall we be able to satisfy him? (When 
will pretences ever be wanting to one seeking to prove the 
convention broken, when it is his inclination or his interest 
to do so? 

It has been said, sir, that we ought not to take this declara- 
tion of his in so serious a manner, that it was written rashly 
and in the heat of passion, and that he did not mean that 
we should dread such consequences from it. All this I 
believe to be strictly true. It probably fell from 
him in passion, and very unadvisedly. But is he the 
first person that has rashly betrayed his own mischievous 
designs? Or is this a reason for our not availing ourselves 
of the happy discovery? His folly in this instance is our good 
fortune. He is a man, sir, whom I never saw, though I have 
been more than once in England; but if I should say I did 
not know him, after having read his lofty and sonorous procla- 
mation and some other productions, I should say what was 
not true. 

He is evidently a man showy, vain, impetuous, and rash. 
It is reported of General Gates, from whom I never heard that 
any other words of boasting or ostentation fell, that he said he 
knew Burgoyne, and that he could build a wall for him to 
run his head against. I do not by any means approve of 
boasting in general. I think a man should not boast of what 
he has done, much less of what he only means to do; yet I 
cannot help saying that this was a most accurate prediction, 
which, with the event that followed it, plainly points out to us 
the character of General Burgoyne. Do you think that such 
a man would not take the advantage of this pretended breach 
of the convention on our part, and endeavor to wipe off the 
reproach of his late ignominious surrender by some signal or 
desperate undertaking? 
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Countrymen and Brethren : 

WOULD gladly have declined an honor to which I find 

myself unequal. I have not the calmness and impar- 

tiality which the infinite importance of this occasion 
demands. I will not deny the charge of my enemies, that 
resentment for the accumulated injuries of our country, 
and an ardor for her glory, rising to enthusiasm, may de- 
prive me of that accuracy of judgment and expression which 
men of cooler passions may possess. Let me beseech you, 
then, to hear me with caution, to examine your prejudice, 
and to correct the mistakes into which I may be hurried by 
my zeal. 

Truth loves an appeal to the common-sense of mankind. 
Your unperverted understandings can best determine on — 
subjects of a practical nature. The positions and plans 
which are said to be above the comprehension of the mul- 
titude may be always suspected to be visionary and fruit- 
less. He who made all men hath made the truths neces- 
sary to human happiness obvious to all. 

Our forefathers threw off the yoke of Popery in religion; 
for you is reserved the honor of levelling the popery of poli- 
tics. They opened the Bible to all, and maintained the ca- 
pacity of every man to judge for himself in religion. Are 
we sufficient for the comprehension of the sublimest spirit-— 
ual truths, and unequal to material and temporal ones? 

Heaven hath trusted us with the management of things 
for eternity, and man denies us ability to judge of the pres- 
ent, or to know from our feelings the experience that will 
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make us happy. ‘‘You can discern,’’ they say, ‘objects 
distant and remote, but cannot perceive those within your 
grasp. Let us have the distribution of present goods, and 
cut out and manage as you please the interests of futurity.”’ 
This day, I trust, the reign of political protestantism will 
commence. We have explored the temple of royalty, and 
found that the idol we have bowed down to has eyes which 
see not, ears that hear not our prayers, and a heart like the 
nether millstone. We have this day restored the Sovereign 
to whom alone men ought to be obedient. He reigns in 
heaven, and with a propitious eye beholds his subjects as- 
suming that freedom of thought and dignity of self-direction 
which he bestowed on them. _ From the rising to the setting 
sun, may his kingdom come! 

Having been a slave to the influence of opinion early 
acquired, and distinctions generally received, I am ever 
inclined not to despise but pity those who are yet in dark- 
ness. But to the eye of reason what can be more clear 
than that all men have an equal right to happiness? Na- 
ture made no other distinction than that of higher and 
lower degrees of power of mind and body. But what 
mysterious distribution of character has the craft of 
statesmen, more fatal than priestcraft, introduced? 

According to their doctrine, the offspring of perhaps 
the lewd embraces of a successful invader shall, from 
generation to generation, arrogate the right of lavishing 
on their pleasures a proportion of the fruits of the earth, 
more than sufficient to supply the wants of thousands of 
their fellow-creatures; claim authority to manage them 
like beasts of burden, and, with superior industry, ca- 
pacity, or virtue, nay, though disgraceful to humanity, 
by their ignorance, intemperance, and brutality, shall be 
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deemed best calculated to frame laws and to consult for 
the welfare of society. 

Were the talents and virtues which Heaven has bestowed 
on men given merely to make them more obedient drudges, 
to be sacrificed to the follies and ambition of a few? Or, 
were not the noble gifts so equally dispensed with a divine 
purpose and law, that they should as nearly as possible be 
equally exerted, and the blessings of Providence be equally 
enjoyed by all? Away, then, with those absurd systems 
which to gratify the pride of a few debase the greater part 
of our species below the order of men. What an affront to 
the King of the universe, to maintain that the happiness of 
a monster, sunk in debauchery and spreading desolation and 
murder among men, of a Caligula, a Nero, or a Charles, is 
more precious in his sight than that of millions of his sup- 
pliant creatures, who do justice, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with their God! No, in the judgment of Heaven there 
1S no other superiority among men than a superiority in 
wisdom and virtue. And can we have a safer model in 
forming ours? The Deity, then, has not given any order 
or family of men authority over others; and if any men 
have given it, they only could give it for themselves. Our 
forefathers, ’tis said, consented to be subject to the laws of 
Great Britain. [I will not, at present, dispute it, nor mark 
out the limits and conditions of their submission; but will 
it be denied that they contracted to pay obedience and to 
be under the control of Great Britain because it appeared 
to them most beneficial in their then present circumstances 
and situations? We, my countrymen, have the same right 
to consult and provide for our happiness which they had 
to promote theirs. If they had a view to posterity in their 
contracts, it must have been=to advance the felicity of their 
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descendants. If they erred in their expectations and pros- 
pects, we can never be condemned for a conduct which they 
would have recommended had they foreseen our present 
condition. 

Ye darkeners of counsel, who would make the property, 
lives, and religion of millions depend on the evasive inter- 
pretations of musty parchments; who would send us to an- 
tiquated charters of uncertain and contradictory meaning, 
to prove that the present generation are not bound to be 
victims to cruel and unforgiving despotism, tell us whether 
our pious and generous ancestors bequeathed to us the mis- 
erable privilege of having the rewards of our honesty, in- | 
dustry, the fruits of those fields which they purchased and 
bled for, wrested from us at the will of men over whom we 
have no check. Did they contract for us that, with folded 
arms, we should expect that justice and mercy from brutal 
and inflamed invaders which have been denied to our sup- 
plications at the foot of the throne? Were we to hear our 
character as a people ridiculed with indifference? Did they 
promise for us that our meekness and patience should be in- 
sulted; our coasts harassed, our towns demolished and plun- 
dered, and our wives and offspring exposed to nakedness, 
hunger, and death, without our feeling the resentment of 
men, and exerting those powers of self-preservation which 
God has given us? No man had once a greater veneration 
for Englishmen than I entertained. They were dear to me 
as branches of the same parental trunk, and partakers of 
the same religion and laws; I still view with respect the 
remains of the Constitution as I would a lifeless body 
which had once been animated by a great and heroic soul. 
But when I am aroused by the din of arms; when I behold 
legions of foreign assassins, paid by Hnglishmen to imbrue 
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their hands in our blood; when I tread over the uncoffined 
bodies of my countrymen, neighbors, and friends; when I 
see the locks of a venerable father torn by savage hands, 
and a feeble mother, clasping her infants to her bosom, 
and on her knees imploring their lives from her own 
slaves, whom Englishmen have allured to treachery and 
murder; when I behold my country, once the seat of in- 
dustry, peace, and plenty, changed by Englishmen to a 
theatre of blood and misery, Heaven forgive me if I can- 
not root out those passions which it has implanted in my 
bosom, and detest submission to a. people who have either 
ceased to be human, or have not virtue enough to feel their 
own wretchedness and servitude! 

Men who content themselves with the semblance of 
truth, and a display of words, talk much of our obliga- 
tions to Great Britain for protection. Had she a single 
eye to our advantage? A nation of shopkeepers are very 
seldom so disinterested. Let us not be so amused with 
words; the extension of her commerce was her object. 
When she defended our coasts, she fought for her cus- 
tomers, and convoyed our ships loaded with wealth, which 
we had acquired for her by our industry. She has treated 
us as beasts of burden, whom the lordly masters cherish 
that they may carry a greater load. Let us inquire also 
against whom she has protected us? Against her own ene- 
mies with whom we had no quarrel, or only on her account, 
and against whom we always readily exerted our wealth and 
strength when they were required. Were these colonies 
backward in giving assistance to Great Britain, when they 
were called upon in 1789 to aid the expedition against Car- 
thagena? They at that time sent three thousand men to 
_ join the British army, although the war commenced with- 
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cut their consent. But the last war, ‘tis said, was purely 
American. This is a vulgar error, which, like many oth- 
ers, has gained credit by being confidently repeated. The 
dispute between the courts of Great Britain and France re- 
lated to the limits of Canada and Nova Scotia. The con- 
troverted territory was not claimed by any in the colonies, 
but by the crown of Great Britain. It was therefore their 
own quarrel. The infringement of a right which England 
had, by the treaty of Utrecht, of trading in the Indian coun- 
try of Ohio, was another cause of the war. The French 
seized large quantities of British manufactures and took pos- 
session of a fort which a company of British merchants and 
factors had erected for the security of their commerce. The 
war was therefore waged in defence of lands claimed by 
the crown, and for the protection of British property. The 
French at that time had no quarrel with America, and, as 
appears by letters sent from their commander-in chief to 
some of the colonies, wished to remain in peace with us. 
The part, therefore, which we then took, and the miseries 
to which we exposed ourselves, ought to be charged to our 
affection to Britain. These colonies granted more than their 
proportion to the support of the war. They raised, clothed, 
and maintained nearly twenty-five thousand men, and so 
sensible were the people of England of our great exertions, 
that a message was annually sent to the House of Commons 
purporting, ‘‘that his Majesty, being highly satisfied with 
the zeal and vigor with which his faithful subjects in North 
America had exerted themselves in defence of his Majesty’s 
just rights and possessions, recommends it to the House to 
take the same into consideration, and enable him to give 
them a proper compensation.”’ 

But what purpose can arguments of this kind answer? 
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Did the protection we received annul our rights as men, and 
lay us under an obligation of being miserable ? 

Who among you, my countrymen, that is a father, would 
claim authority to make your child a slave because you had 
nourished him in infancy ? . 

"Tis a strange species of generosity which requires a re- 
‘turn infinitely more valuable than anything it could have 
bestowed; that demands as a reward for a defence of our 
property a surrender of those inestimable privileges, to the 
arbitrary will of vindictive tyrants, which alone give value 
to that very property. 

Political right and public happiness are different words 
for the same idea.- They who wander into metaphysical 
labyrinths, or have recourse to original contracts, to deter- 
mine the rights of men, either impose on themselves or mean 
to delude others. Public utility is the only certain criterion. 
It is a test which brings disputes to a speedy decision, and 
makes its appeal to the feelings of mankind. The force of 
truth has obliged men to use arguments drawn from this 
principle who were combating it, in practice and specula- 
tion. The advocates for a despotic government and non- 
resistance to the magistrate employ reasons in favor of 
their systems drawn from a consideration of their tendency 
to promote public happiness. 

The Author of Nature directs all his operations to the 
production of the greatest good, and has made human virtue 
to consist in a disposition and conduct which tends to the 
common felicity of his creatures. An abridgment of the 
natural freedom of men, by the institutions of political so- 
cieties, is vindicable only on this foot. How absurd, then, 
is it to draw arguments from the nature of civil society for 
the annihilation of those very ends which society was in- 
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tended to procure! Men associate for their mutual advan- 
tage. Hence, the good and happiness of the members, that 
is, the majority of the members, of any State, is the great 
standard by which everything relating to that State must 
finally be determined; and though it may be supposed that 
a body of people may be bound by a voluntary resignation 
(which they have been so infatuated as to make) of all their 
interests to a single person, or to a few, it can never be con- 
ceived that the resignation is obligatory to their posterity; 
because it is manifestly contrary to the good of the whole 
that it should be so. ' 

These are the sentiments of the wisest and most virtuous 
champions of freedom. Attend to a portion on this subject 
from a book in our own defence, written, I had almost said, 
by the pen of inspiration. ‘‘I lay no stress,’’ 
charters; they derive their rights from a higher source. It 
is inconsistent with common-sense to imagine that any peo- 
ple would ever think of settling in a distant country on any 
such condition, or that the people from whom they with- 
drew should forever be masters of their property, and have 
power to subject them to any modes of government they 
pleased. And had there been expressed stipulations to this 
purpose in all the charters of the colonies, they would, 
in my opinion, be no more bound by them, than if it had 
been stipulated with them that they should go naked, or 
expose themselves to the incursions of wolves and tigers.’’ 

Such are the opinions of every virtuous and enlightened 
patriot in Great Britain. Their petition to Heaven is, ‘‘That 
there may be one free country left upon earth, to which 
they may fly, when venality, luxury, and vice shall have 
completed the ruin of liberty there.”’ 

Courage, then, my countrymen, our contest is not only 


says he, ‘‘on 
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whether we ourselves shall be free, but whether there shall 
be left to mankind an asylum on earth for civil and relig- 
ious liberty. Dismissing, therefore, the justice of our cause, 
as incontestable, the only question is, What is best for us 
to pursue in our present circumstances? 

The doctrine of dependence on Great Britain is, I be- 
lieve, generally exploded; but as I would attend to the 
honest weakness of the simplest of men, you will pardon 
me if I offer a few words on that subject. 

We are now on this continent, to the astonishment of 
the world, three millions of souls united in one cause. 
We have large armies, well disciplined and appointed, 
with commanders inferior to none in military skill, and 
superior in activity and zeal. We are furnished with ar- 
senals and stores beyond our most sanguine expectations, 
and foreign nations are waiting to crown our success by 
their alliances. There are instances of, I would say, an 
almost astonishing Providence-in our favor; our success 
has staggered our enemies, and almost given faith to infi- 
dels; so we may truly say it is not our own arm which 
has saved us. 

The hand of Heaven appears to have led us on to be, 
perhaps, humble instruments and means in the great Prov- 
idential dispensation which is completing. We have fled 
from the political Sodom; let us not look back, lest we 
perish and become a monument of infamy and derision to 
the world. For can we ever expect more unanimity and a 
better preparation for defence; more infatuation of counsel 
among our enemies, and more valor and zeal among our- 
selves? The same force and resistance which are suffi- 
cient to procure us our liberties will secure us a glori- 
ous independence and support us in the dignity of free, 
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imperial States. We cannot suppose that our opposition 
has made a corrupt and dissipated nation more friendly 
to America, or created in them a greater respect for the 
rights of mankind. We can therefore expect a restoration 
and establishment of our privileges, and a compensation. for 
the injuries we have received from their want of power, 
from their fears, and not from their virtues. The una- 
nimity and valor which will effect an honorable peace 
can render a future contest for our liberties unnecessary. 
He who has strength to chain down the wolf isa madman 
if he let him loose without drawing his teeth and paring 
his nails. 

From the day on which an accommodation. takes place 
between England and America, on any other terms than 
as independent States, I shall date the ruin of this coun- 
try. A politic minister will study to lull us into security, 
by granting us. the full extent of our petitions. The warm 
sunshine of influence would melt down the virtue, which 
the violence of the storm rendered more firm and unyield- 
ing. In a state of tranquillity, wealth, and luxury, our 
descendants would forget the arts of war and the noble 
activity and zeal which made their ancestors invincible. 
Every art of corruption would be employed to loosen the 
bond of union which renders our resistance formidable. 
When the spirit of liberty which now animates our hearts 
and gives success to our arms is extinct, our numbers will 
accelerate our ruin and render us easier victims to tyranny. 
Ye abandoned minions of an infatuated Ministry, if per- 
adventure any should yet remain among us, remember that 
a Warren and Montgomery are numbered among the dead. 
Contemplate the mangled bodies of your countrymen, and 
then say, What should be the reward of such sacrifices ? 
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Bid us and our posterity bow the knee, supplicate the 
friendship, and plow, and sow, and reap, to glut the ava- 
rice of the men who have let loose on us the dogs of war 
to riot in our blood and hunt us from the face of the earth? 
If ye love wealth better than liberty, the tranquillity of ser- 
vitude than the animating contest of freedom—go from us in 
peace. We ask not your counsels or arms. Crouch down 
and lick the hands which feed you. May your chains sit 
lightly upon you, and may posterity forget that ye were 
our countrymen! 

To unite the supremacy of Great Britain and the liberty 
of America is utterly impossible. So vast a continent, and 
of such a distance from the seat of empire, will every day 
grow more unmanageable. The motion of so unwieldy a 
body cannot be directed with any despatch and uniformity 
without committing to the Parliament of Great Britain pow- 
ers inconsistent with our freedom. The authority and force 
which would be absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the peace and good order of this continent would put all our 
valuable rights within the reach of that nation. 

As the administration of government requires firmer and 
more numerous supports in proportion to its extent, the bur- 
dens imposed on us would be excessive, and we should have 
the melancholy prospect of their increasing on our posterity. 
The scale of officers, from the rapacious and needy commis- 
sioner to the haughty governor, and from the governor, with 
his hungry train, to perhaps a licentious and prodigal vice- 
roy, must be upheld by youand your children. The fleets and 
armies which will be employed to silence your murmurs and 
complaints must be supported by the fruits of your industry. 

And yet with all this enlargement of the expense and 
powers of government, the administration of it at such a 
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distance, and over so extensive a territory, must necessarily 
fail of putting the laws into vigorous execution, removing 
private oppressions, and forming plans for the advancement 
of agriculture and commerce, and preserving the vast em- 
pire in any tolerable peace and security. If our posterity 
retain any spark of patriotism, they can never tamely sub- 
mit to such burdens. This country will be made the field 
of bloody contention till it gain that independence for which 
nature formed it. It is, therefore, injustice and cruelty to 
our offspring, and would stamp us with the character of 
baseness and cowardice, to leave the salvation of this 
country to be worked out by them with accumulated difi- 
culty and danger. 

Prejudice, I confess, may warp our judgments. Let us 
hear the decision of Englishmen on this subject, who can- 
not be suspected of partiality. ‘The Americans,’’ they 
say, ‘‘are but little short of half our number. To this 
number they have grown from a small body of original 
settlers by a very rapid increase. The probability is that 
they will go on to increase, and that in fifty or sixty years 
they will be double our number, and form a mighty empire, 
consisting of a variety of States, all equal or superior to 
ourselves in all the arts and accomplishments which give 
dignity and happiness to human life. In that period will 
they be still bound to acknowledge that supremacy over 
them which we now claim? Can there be any person who 
will assert this, or whose mind does not revolt at the idea 
of a vast continent holding all that is valuable to it at the 
discretion of a handful of people on the other side of the 
Atlantic? But if at that period this would be unreason- 
able, what makes it otherwise now? Draw the line if you 
can. But there is still a greater difficulty.”’ 
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Britain is now, I will suppose, the seat of liberty and 
virtue, and its legislature consists of a body of able and 
independent men, who govern with wisdom and justice. 
The time may come when all will be reversed; when its 
excellent constitution of government will be subverted; 
when, pressed by debts and taxes, it will be greedy to 
draw to itself an increase of revenue from every distant 
province, in order to ease its own burdens; when the in- 
fluence of the crown, strengthened by luxury and a uni- 
versal profligacy of manners, will have tainted every heart, 
broken down every fence of liberty, and rendered us a 
nation of tame and contented vassals; when a general 
election will be nothing but a general auction of boroughs, 
and when the Parliament, the grand council of the nation, 
and once the faithful guardian of the State, and a terror to 
evil ministers, will be degenerated into a body of syco- 
phants, dependent and venal, always ready to confirm any 
measures, and little more than a public court for register- 
ing royal edicts. Such, it is possible, may, some time or 
other, be the state of Great Britain. What will, at that 
period, be the duty of the colonies? Will they be still 
bound to unconditional submission? Must they always 
continue an appendage to our government and follow it 
implicitly through every change that can happen to it? 
Wretched condition, indeed, of millions of freemen as good 
as ourselves! Will you say that we now govern equitably, 
and that there is no danger of such revolution? Would to 
God that this were true! But you will not always say the 
same. Who shall judge whether we govern equitably or 
not? Can you give the colonies any security that such 
a period will never come? No. The period, countrymen, 
ts already come! The calamities were at our door. The 
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rod of oppression was raised over us. We were roused 
from our slumbers, and may we never sink into repose 
until we can convey a clear and undisputed inheritance to 
our posterity! This day we are called upon to give a glori- 
ous example of what the wisest and best of men were re- 
joiced to view, only in speculation. This day presents the 
world with the most august spectacle that its annals ever 
unfolded—millions of freemen, deliberately and voluntarily 
forming themselves into a society for their common defence 
and common happiness. Immortal spirits of Hampden, 
Locke, and Sidney, will it not add to your benevolent 
joys to behold your posterity rising to the dignity of men, 
and evincing to the world the reality and expediency of 
your systems, and in the actual enjoyment of that equal 
liberty, which you were happy, when on earth, in deline- 
ating and recommending to mankind? 

Other nations have received their laws from conquerors; 
some are indebted for a constitution to the suffering of their 
ancestors through revolving centuries. The people of this 
country, alone, have formally and deliberately chosen a 
government for themselves, and with open and uninflu- 
enced consent bound themselves into a social compact. 
Here no man proclaims his birth or wealth as a title to 
honorable distinction, or to sanctify ignorance and vice 
with the name of hereditary authority. He who has most 
zeal and ability to promote public felicity, let him be the 
servant of the public. This is the only line of distinction 
drawn by nature. Leave the bird of night to the obscurity 
‘for which nature intended him, and expect only from the 
eagle to brush the clouds with his wings and look boldly in 
the face of the sun. 

Some who would persuade us that they have tender 
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feelings for future generations, while they are insensible 
to the happiness of the present, are perpetually foreboding 
a train of dissensions under our popular system. Such 
men’s reasoning amounts to this: Give up all that is valu- 
able to Great Britain and then you will have no induce- 
ments to quarrel among yourselves; or, suffer yourselves 
to be chained down by your enemies that you may not be 
able to fight with your friends. 

This is an insult on your virtue as well as your common- 
sense. Your unanimity this day and through the course of 
the war is a decisive refutation of such invidious predic- 
tions. Our enemies have already had evidence that our 
present Constitution contains in it the justice and ardor of 
freedom and the wisdom and vigor of the most absolute 
system. 

When the law is the will of the people, it will be 
uniform and coherent; but fluctuation, contradiction, and 
inconsistency of councils must be expected under those 
governments where every revolution in the ministry of a 
court produces one in the State—such being the folly and 
pride of all ministers, that they ever pursue measures 
directly opposite to those of their predecessors. 

We shail neither be exposed to the necessary convul- 
sions of elective monarchies, nor to the want of wisdom, 
fortitude, and virtue, to which hereditary succession is 
liable. In your hands it will be to perpetuate a prudent, 
active, and just legislature, and which will never expire 
until you yourselves lose the virtues which give it 
existence. 

And, brethren and fellow-countrymen, if it was ever 
granted to mortals to trace the designs of Providence, and 
interpret its manifestations in favor of their cause, we may, 
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with humility of soul, cry out, ‘‘Not unto us, not unto us, 
but to thy Name be the praise!’’ The confusion of the 
devices among our enemies, and the rage of the elements 
against them, have done almost as much toward our success 
as either our councils or our arms. 

The time at which this attempt on our liberty was made, 
when we were ripened into maturity, had acquired a knowl- 
edge of war, and were free from the incursions of enemies 
in this country; the gradual advances of our oppressors 
enabling us to prepare for our defence; the unusual fertility 
of our lands and clemency of the seasons; the success which 
at first attended our feeble arms, producing unanimity 
among our friends and reducing our internal foes to acqui- 
escence—these are all strong and palpable marks and assur- 
ances that Providence is yet gracious unto Zion, that it will 
turn away the captivity of Jacob. 

Our glorious reformers when they broke through the 
fetters of superstition effected more than could be expected 
from an age so darkened. But they left much to be done 
by their posterity. They lopped off, indeed, some of the 
branches of Popery, but they left the root and stock when 
they left us under the domination of human systems and 
decisions, usurping the infallibility which can be attributed 
to Revelation alone. They dethroned one usurper only to 
raise up another; they refused allegiance to the Pope only 
to place the civil magistrate in the throne of Christ, vested 
with authority to enact laws and inflict penalties in his 
kingdom. And if we now cast our eyes over the nations 
‘of the earth, we shall find that, instead of possessing the 
pure religion of the Gospel, they may be divided either into 
infidels, who deny the truth; or politicians who make re- 
ligion a stalking horse for their ambition; or professors, 
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who walk in the trammels of orthodoxy, and are more 
attentive to traditions and ordinances of men than to the 
oracles of truth. 

The civil magistrate has everywhere contaminated re- 
ligion by making it an engine of policy; and freedom of 
thought and the right of private judgment, in matters of 
conscience, driven from every other corner of the earth; 
direct their course to this happy country as their last 
asylum. Let us cherish the noble guests, and shelter them 
under the wings of a universal toleration! Be this the seat 
of unbounded religious freedom. She will bring with her 
in her train, industry, wisdom, and commerce. She thrives 
most when left to shoot forth in her natural luxuriance, and 
asks for human policy only not to be checked in her growth 
by artificial encouragements. 

Thus, by the beneficence of Providence, we shall behold 
our empire arising, founded on justice and the voluntary 
consent of the people, and giving full seope to the exer- 
cise of those faculties and rights which most ennoble our 
species. Besides the advantages of liberty and the most 
equal Constitution, Heaven has given us a country with 
every variety of climate and soil, pouring forth in abun- 
dance whatever is necessary for the support, comfort, and 
strength of a nation. Within our own borders we possess 
all the means of sustenance, defence, and commerce; at the 
same time, these advantages are so distributed among the 
different States of this continent, as if nature had in view 
to proclaim to us: Be united among yourselves and you will 
want nothing from the rest of the world. 

The more northern States most amply supply us with 
every necessary, and many of the luxuries of life; with 
iron, timber, and masts for ships of commerce or of war; 
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with flax for the manufacture of linen, and seed either for 
oil or exportation. 

So abundant are our harvests, that almost every part 
raises more than double the quantity of grain requisite for 
the support of the inhabitants. From Georgia and the 
Carolinas we have, as well for our own wants as for the 
purpose of supplying the wants of other powers, indigo, 
rice, hemp, naval stores, and lumber. 

Virginia and Maryland teem with wheat, Indian corn, 
and tobacco. Every nation whose harvest is precarious, or 
whose lands yield not those commodities which we culti- 
vate, will gladly exchange their superfluities and manufac- 
tures for ours. 

We have already received many and large cargoes of 
clothing, military stores, etc., from our commerce with 
foreign powers, and, in spite of the efforts of the boasted 
navy of England, we shall continue to profit by this con- 
nection. 

The want of our naval stores has already increased the 
price of these articles to a great height, especially in Britain. 
Without our lumber, it will be impossible for those haughty 
islanders to convey the products of the West Indies to their 
own ports; for a while they may with difficulty effect it, 
but, without our assistance, their resources soon must fail. 
Indeed, the West India islands appear as the necessary 
appendages to this our empire. They must owe their sup- 
port to it, and erelong, I doubt not, some of them will, 
from necessity, wish to enjoy the benefit of our protec- 
tion. 

These natural advantages will enable us to remain inde- 
pendent of the world, or make it the interest of European 
powers to court our alliance, and aid in protecting us against 
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the invasion of others. What argument, therefore, do we. 
want to show the equity of our conduct; or motive of in- 
terest to recommend it to our prudence? Nature points — 
out the path, and our enemies have obliged us to pursue it. 

If there is any man so base or so weak as to prefer a de- 
pendence on Great Britain to the dignity and happiness of 
living a member of a free and independent nation, let me 
tell him that necessity now demands what the generous 
principle of patriotism should have dictated. _ 

We have no other alternative than independence, or the 
most ignominious and galling servitude. The legions of 
our enemies thicken on our plains; desolation and death 
mark their bloody career; while the mangled corpses of 
our countrymen seem to cry out to us as a voice from 
heaven: 

‘Will you permit our posterity to groan under the gall- 
ing chains of our murderers? Has our blood been expended 
in vain? Is the only benefit which our constancy till death 
has obtained for our country, that it should be sunk into a 
deeper and more ignominious vassalage ? Recollect who are 
the men that demand your submission, to whose decrees you 
are invited to pay obedience. Men who, unmindful of their 
relation to you as brethren; of your long implicit submis- 
sion to their laws; of the sacrifice which you and your fore- 
fathers made of your natural advantages for commerce to 
their avarice; formed a deliberate plan to wrest from you 
the small pittance of property which they had permitted 
you to acquire. Remember that the men who wish to 
rule over you are they who, in pursuit of this plan of 
despotism, annulled the sacred contracts which they had 
made with your ancestors; conveyed into your cities a 
mercenary soldiery to compel you to submission by insult 
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and murder; who called your patience cowardice, your 
piety hypocrisy.” 

Countrymen, the men who now invite you to surrender 
your rights into their hands are the men who have let 
loose the merciless savages to riot in the blood of their 
brethren; who have dared to establish Popery triumphant 
in our land; who have taught treachery to- your slaves, 
and courted them to assassinate your wives and children. 

These are the men to whom we are exhorted to sacri- 
fice the blessings which Providence holds out to us; the 
happiness, the dignity, of uncontrolled freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Let not your generous indignation be directed against 
any among us who may advise so absurd and maddening a 
measure. Their number is but few, and daily decreases; 
and the spirit which can render them patient of slavery 
will render them contemptible enemies. 

Our Union is now complete; our Constitution composed, 
established, and approved. You are now the guardians of 
your own liberties. We may justly address you, as the 
decemviri did the Romans, and say, ‘‘Nothing that we pro- 
pose can pass into a law without your consent. Be your- 
selves, O Americans, the authors of those laws on which 
your happiness depends.”’ 

You have now in the field armies sufficient to repel the 
whole force of your enemies and their base and mercenary 
auxiliaries. The hearts of your soldiers beat high with 
the spirit of freedom; they are animated with the justice 
of their cause, and while they grasp their swords can look 
up to Heaven for assistance. Your adversaries are com- 
posed of wretches who laugh at the rights of humanity, 
who turn religion into derision, and would, for higher 
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wages, direct their swords against their leaders or their 
country. Go on, then, in your generous enterprise with 
gratitude to Heaven for past success, and confidence of it 
in the future. For my own part, I ask no greater blessing 
than to share with you the common danger and common 
glory. If I have a wish dearer to my soul than that my 
ashes may be mingled with those of a Warren and Mont- 
gomery, it is that these American States may never cease 
to be free and independent. 


O-T 1S 


. FAMES OTIS was born at Barnstable, Mass., in 1724. He graduated at Har- 

vard in 1743, and subsequently was admitted to the bar. He had risen to 
eminence in his profession and was:a law officer under the. crown, when in 1760 
an order in council was sent from England, directing the issue of writs of as- 
sistance which would authorize customs officers to enter any man’s house on 
suspicion of the concealment of smuggled goods. Otis resigned his office and 
appeared for the people against the issue of the writs. His plea. was. so fervid 
in its eloquence that it was described as ‘‘a flame of fire.’? John Adams, who 
heard it, said that ‘‘American independence was then and there born.’’ The 
orator was soon afterward chosen a representative from Boston to the colonial 
assembly, and he was re-elected to that post nearly every year during the active 
portion of his life. His influence at home in directing the movement of events 
which led to the Revolution was universally felt, and no American was so fre- 
quently quoted, denounced. or applauded in Parliament, and the English press as 
the principal fomenter of the rebellious spirit of the colonies. In 1765 Massa- 
chusetts sent him as one of her representatives to the first Continental Con- 
gress. Four years later-his public career was: brought to a:close. He-was at- 
tacked in a coffee-house by a dozen Tories and received a blow upon the head 
from which he never recovered. He was killed by lightning in 1788. 
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AGAINST “WRITS OF ASSISTANCE” 


SPEECH DELIVERED BEFORE THE SUPERIOR COURT IN BOSTON, 
FEBRUARY, 176r 


AY it please your honors, I was desired by one of 
the court to look into. the books, and consider the 
question now before them concerning Writs of As- 

sistance. I have, accordingly, considered it, and now ap- 
pear not only in obedience to your order, but likewise in 


_ behalf of the inhabitants of this town, who have presented 
(2031) 
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another petition, and out of regard to the liberties of the 
subject. And I take this opportunity to declare that, 
whether under a fee or not (for in such a cause as this I 
despise a fee), I will to my dying day oppose with all the 
powers and faculties God has given me all such instruments 
of slavery on the one hand, and villany on the other, as this 
writ of assistance is. 

It appears to me the worst instrument of arbitrary power, 
the most destructive of English liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law, that ever was found in an English law 
book. I must, therefore, beg your honors’ patience and at- 
tention to the whole range of an argument, that may, per- 
haps, appear uncommon in many things, as well as to points 
of learning that are more remote and unusual: that the 
whole tendency of my design may the more easily be per- 
ceived, the conclusions better descend, and the force of 
them be better felt. I shall not think much of my pains 
in this cause, as I engaged in it from principle. I was 
solicited to argue this cause as Advocate-General; and 
because I would not, [ have been charged with desertion 
from my office. To this charge I can give a very sufficient 
answer. JI renounced that office, and I argue this cause 
from the same principle; and I argue it with the greater 
pleasure, as it is in favor of British liberty, at a time when 
we hear the greatest monarch upon earth declaring from his 
throne that he glories in the name*of Briton, and that the 
privileges of his people are dearer to him than the most 
valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as it is in opposi- 
tion to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in former 
periods of history, cost one king of England his head and 
another his throne. I have taken more pains in this cause 
than I ever will take again, although my engaging in this 
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and another popular cause has raised much resentment. 
But I think I can sincerely declare that I cheerfully sub- 
mit myself to every odious name for conscience’ sake; and 
from my soul I despise all those whose guilt, malice, or folly 
has made them my foes. Let the consequences be what they 
will, I am determined to proceed. The only principles of 
public conduct that are worthy of a gentleman or a man are 
to sacrifice estate, ease, health, and applause, and even life, 
to the sacred calls of his country. 

These manly sentiments, in private life, make the good 
citizen; in public life, the patriot and the hero. I do not 
say that when brought to the test, I shall be invincible. I 
pray God I may never be brought to the melancholy trial; 
but if ever [ should, it will be then known how far I can 
reduce to practice principles which I know to be founded 
in truth. In the meantime I will proceed to the subject 
of this writ. 

Your honors will find in the old books concerning the 
office of a justice of the peace precedents of general warrants 
to search suspected houses. But in more modern books, 
you will find only special warrants to search such and such 
houses, specially named, in which the complainant has be- 
fore sworn that he suspects his goods are concealed; and 
will find it adjudged that special warrants only are legal. 
In the same manner I rely on it, that the writ prayed for 
in this petition, being general, is illegal. It is a power that 
places the liberty of every man in the hands of every petty 
officer. I say I admit that special writs of assistance, to 
_ pearch special places, may be granted to certain persons 
on oath; but I deny that the writ now prayed for can be 
granted, for 1 beg leave to make some observations on the 
_Writ itself, before 1 proceed to other acts of Parliament. In 
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the first place, the writ is universal, being directed ‘‘to all 
and singular justices, sheriffs, constables, and all other offi- 
cers and subjects’’; so, that, in short, it is directed to every 
subject in the king’s dominions. Hvery one with this writ 
may be a tyrant; if this commission be legal, a tyrant in a 
legal manner, also, may control, imprison, or murder any 
one within the realm. In the next place, it is perpetual; 
there is no return. A man is accountable to no person for 
his doings. Every man may reign secure in his petty tyr- 
anny, and spread terror and desolation around him, until 
the trump of the archangel shall excite different emotions 
in his soul. In the third place, a person with this writ, in 
the daytime, may enter all houses, shops, ete., at will, and 
command all to assist him. Fourthly, by this writ, not only 
deputies, ete., but even their menial servants, are allowed 
to lord it over us. What is this but to have the curse of 
Canaan with a witness on us; to be the servant of servants, 
the most despicable of God's creation? Now one of the 
most essential branches of English liberty is the freedom of 
one’s house. A man’s house is his castle; and while he is 
quiet, he is as well guarded as a prince in his castle. This 
writ, if it should be declared legal, would totally annihilate 
this privilege. Custom house officers may enter our houses 
when they please; we are commanded to permit their entry. 
Their menial servants may enter, may break locks, bars, 
and everything in their way; and whether they break 
through malice or revenge, no man, no court can inquire. 
Bare suspicion without oath is sufficient. This wanton ex- 
ercise of this power is not a chimerical suggestion of a 
heated brain. I will mention some facts. Mr. Pew had 
one of these writs, and when Mr. Ware succeeded him, he 
indorsed this writ over to Mr. Ware; so that these writs are 
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negotiable from one officer to another; and so your honors 
have no opportunity of judging the persons to whom this 
vast power is delegated. Another instance is this: Mr. 
Justice Walley had called this same Mr. Ware before him, 
by a constable, to answer for a breach of the Sabbath day 
acts, or that of profane swearing. As soon as he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Ware asked him if he had done. He replied:_ 
“Yes.” ‘*Well then,’’ said Mr. Ware, ‘‘I will show youa 
little of my power. I command you to permit me to search 
your house for uncustomed goods’’; and went on to search 
the house from the garret to the cellar, and then served 
the constable in the same manner! But to show another 
absurdity in this writ, if it should be established, I insist 
upon it that every person, by the 14th Charles IT., has this 
power as well as the custom house officers. The words are: 
“It shall be lawful for any person or persons authorized,”’ 
etc. What a scene does this open! Hvery man prompted 
by revenge, ill-humor, or wantonness, to inspect the inside 
of his neighbor’s house, may get a writ of assistance. 
Others will ask it from self-defence; one arbitrary exer- 
tion will provoke another, until society be involved in 
tumult and in blood... . 


{John Adams says that after this exordium Otis continued 
under four several headings which he gives thus—taking the 
exordium as the first:] 


2. ‘‘He asserted that every man, merely natural, was an 
independent sovereign, subject to no law but the law written 
on his heart and revealed to him by his Maker, in the consti- 
tution of his nature, and the inspiration of his understanding 
and his conscience. His right to his life, his liberty, no cre- 
ated being could rightfully contest. Nor-was his right to his 
property less incontestable. The club that he had snapped 
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from a tree, for a staff or for defence, was his own. His bow 
and arrow were his own; if by a pebble he had killed a par- 
tridge or a squirrel, it was his own. No creature, man or 
beast, had a right to take it from him. If he had taken an 
eel, or a smelt, or a sculpin, it was his property. In short, 
he sported upon this topic with so much wit and humor, and 
at the same time with so much indisputable truth and rea- 
son, that he was not less entertaining than instructive. He 
asserted that these rights were inherent and inalienable; that 
they never could be surrendered or alienated, but by idiots 
or madmen, and all the acts of idiots and lunatics were void, 
and not obligatory, by all the laws of God and man. Nor 
were the poor negroes forgotten. Not a Quaker in Philadel- 
phia, or Mr. Jefferson in Virginia, ever asserted the rights of 
negroes in stronger terms. Young as I was, and ignorant as 
I was, I shuddered at the doctrine he taught; and I have all 
my life shuddered, and still shudder, at the consequences 
that may be drawn from such premises. Shall we say that 
the rights of masters and servants clash, and can be decided 
only by force? I adore the idea of gradual abolitions! but 
who shall decide how fast or how slowly these abolitions 
shall be made? 

8. ‘‘From individual independence he proceeded to asso- 
ciation. If it was inconsistent with the dignity of human 
nature to say that men were gregarious animals, like wild 
geese, it surely could offend no delicacy to say they were 
social animals by nature; that there were natural sympa- 
thies, and, above all, the sweet attraction of the sexes, 
which must soon draw them together in little groups, and 
by degrees in larger congregations, for mutual assistance 
and defence. And this must have happened before any 
formal covenant, by express words or signs, was concluded. 
When general councils and deliberations commenced, the 
objects could be no other than the mutual defence and se- 
curity of every individual for his life, his liberty and his 
property. To suppose them to have surrendered these in 
any other way than by equal rules and general consent was 
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to suppose them idiots or madmen, whose acts were never 
binding. To suppose them surprised by fraud, or compelled 
by force into any other compact, such fraud and such force 
could confer no obligation. Every man had a right to tram- 
ple it underfoot whenever he pleased. In short, he asserted 
these rights to be derived only from nature and the Author 
of Nature; that they were inherent, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible by any laws, pacts, contracts, covenants, or stipula- 
tions which man could devise. 

4. ‘‘These principles and these rights were wrought into 
the English Constitution as fundamental laws. And under 
this head he went back to the old Saxon laws, and to Magna 
Charta, and the fifty confirmations of it in Parliament, and 
the executions ordained against the violators of it, and the 
national vengeance which had been taken on them from time 
to time, down to the Jameses and Charleses; and to the Pe- 
tition of Right and the Bill of Rights and the Revolution. 
He asserted that the security of these rights to life, liberty, 
and property had been the object of all those struggles 
against arbitrary power, temporal and spiritual, civil and 
political, military and ecclesiastical, in every age. He as- 
serted that our ancestors, as British subjects, and we, their 
descendants, as British subjects, were entitled to all those 
rights, by the British Constitution, as well as by the law of 
nature and our provincial charter, as much as any inhabi- 
tant of London or Bristol, or any part of England; and were 
not to be cheated out of them by any phantom of ‘virtual 
representation,’ or any other fiction of law or politics, or any 
monkish trick of deceit and hypocrisy. 

5. ‘‘He then examined the acts of trade, one by one, and 
demonstrated that if they were considered as revenue laws, 
they destroyed all our security of property, liberty, and life, 
every right of nature, and the English Constitution, and the 
charter of the province. Here he considered the distinction 
between ‘external and internal taxes,’ at that time a popu- 
lar and commonplace distinction. But he asserted that there 


Was no such distinction in theory, or upon any principle but 
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‘necessity.’ The necessity that the commerce of the empire 
should be under one direction was obvious. The Americans 
had been so sensible of this necessity, that they had connived 
at the distinction between external and internal taxes, and 
had submitted to the acts of trade as regulations of com- 
merce, but never as taxations, or revenue laws. Nor had 
the British Government till now ever dared to attempt to 
enforce them as taxations or revenue laws. They had lain 
dormant in that character for a century almost. The Navyi- 
gation Act he allowed to be binding upon us, because we 
had consented to it by our own legislature. Here he gave 
a history of the Navigation Act of the lst of Charles II., a 
plagiarism from Oliver Cromwell. This act had lain dor- 
mant for fifteen years. In 1675, after repeated letters and 
orders from the king, Governor Leverett very candidly in- 
forms his Majesty that the law had not been executed, — 
because it was thought unconstitutional, Parliament not 
having authority over us."’ 


BARRE 


‘SAAC BARRH, a noted British soldier and politician, was born of French 

parentage in Dublin in 1726. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and, entering the army, was with General Wolfe at the capture 
of Quebec, and is represented as one of the officers beside Wolfe in 
Sir Benjamin West’s painting of the death of Wolfe. He entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Chipping Wycombe im 1761, and remained a member 
of the House of Commons until 1790. He was a strong opponent of 
the taxation of the American colonies, and in recognition of his memor- 
able speech opposing this measure in 1774 a newly incorporated. town in 
Massachusetts was named Barré. He held a number of important official 
posts during his political career, the latest beimg that of paymaster-general 
in Lord Shelbourne’s cabinet. As an Opposition orator his powers of 
invective were feared by all, and no opponent of Lord North’s administra- 
tion was more dreaded than he. In defence he was less successful. In 
his latest years he suffered from ill health and blindness. He died in 
London, July 20, 1802. 


SPEECH ON AMERICA’S OBLIGATION TO ENGLAND 


[Delivered in England im reply to Charles Townshend, a member of the 
ministry, in 1765.] 


‘HE honorable member has asked — “And now will 
these Americans, children planted by our eare, nour- 
ished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms, 

—will they grudge to contribute their mite?” They planted 
by your care! — No, your oppressions planted them in Amer- 
ica! They fled from your tyranny to a then uncultivated 
and inhospitable country, where they exposed themselves to 
almost all the hardships to which human nature is liable; 
and, among others, to the cruelties of a savage foe the most 
subtle, and I will take upon me to say the most formidable, 
of any people upon the face of God’s earth; and yet, actuated 
by principles of true English liberty, our American brethren 


met all hardships with pleasure, compared with those they, 
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suffered in their own country from the hands of those that 
should have been their friends. 

They nourished up by your indulgence!— They grew by 
your neglect of them! As soon as you began to care about 
them, that care was exercised in sending persons to rule them, 
in one department and another, who were, perhaps, the depu- 
ties of deputies to some members of this House, sent to spy 
out their liberties, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey 
upon them; men whose behavior, on many occasions, has 
caused the blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within them; 
men promoted to the highest seats of justice, some who, to 
my knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign country, to 
escape being brought to the bar of a court of justice in their 
own. 

They protected by your arms!— They have nobly taken up 
arms in your defence!— have exerted a valor, amidst their 
constant and laborious industry, for the defence of a country 
whose frontier was drenched in blood, while its interior parts 
yielded all its little savings to your emolument. And, believe 
me,— remember I this day told you so,— that same spirit of 
freedom which actuated that people at first will accompany 
them still; but prudence forbids me to explain myself further. 
God knows I ds not at this time speak from motives of party 
heat. What I deliver are the genuine sentiments of my 
heart. However superior tome, in general knowledge and 
experience, the respectable body of this House may be, yet 
_¥ claim to know more of America than most of you, having 

seen and been conversant in that country. The people, I 
believe, are as truly loyal as any subjects the King has; but 
they are a people jealous of their liberties, and who will vin- 
Gicate them to the last drop of their blood if they should 
ever be violated. . 


oehkeb ans 


: ZRA STILES, a distinguished American divine, was born at North 

Haven, Connecticut, November 29, 1727, and educated at Yale College. 
‘After his graduation he studied theolog- < 21d was . ensed to preach in 
1749, and then, after some months spent in tutori.., studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1753, and practised his profession for two years in 
New Haven. Resuming at length his earlier determina .on to enter the 
ministry he was ordained pastor of the Second Church in Newport, Ivhode 
Island, in 1756, continuing in that relation until 1777, In the following 
year he was made president of Yale College. He was then fifty years cld 
and had been for some time ranked as the most learned man of his time in 
the American colonies. While a tutor at Yale he made the earliest elec- 
trical experiments in New England, with apparatus presented the college 
by Franklin, with whom he maintained a lifelong friendship, and for 
years thereafter was devoted to scientific and literary research, cor- 
responding with learned men in various countries. During the Revolution- 
ary epoch he was an ardent patriot, having indeed long foreseen the drift 
of national affairs. In religious matters he exercised a wide charity and 
was described by Channing as one whose “heart was of no sect.” His 
most noted sermons are ‘‘ On Christian Union ”’ (1761); ‘‘ On Saving Know- 
ledge ’’ (1770); ‘‘ The United States Elevated to Glory and Honor ”’ (1783). 
While still president of Yale he died at New Haven, May 12, 1795. His 
only published book is ‘fA History of Three of the Judges of King 
Charles I’ (1794); but he left many volumes of manuscripts which are still 
preserved in the library of Yale College. 


ON THE FUTURE GLORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


FROM AN ELECTION SERMON PREACHED AT HARTFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT, MAY 8, 1783 

E ONCE thought Britain our friend and gloried 

in her protection. But some demon whispered 

folly into the present reign, and Britain forced 

upon America the tremendous alternative of the loss of liberty 
‘or the last appeal, either of which instantly alienated and 
dissolved our affection. It was impossible to hesitate, and the 
affection is dissolved, never, never more to be recovered; like 
that between Syracuse and Athens, it is lost forever. A 
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political earthquake through the continent hath shook off 
America from Great Britain. Oh, how painful and distressing 
the separation and dismemberment! Witness, all ye patriotic - 
breasts, all ye lovers of your country, once lovers of Great 
Britain — witness the tender sensations and heartfelt violence, 
the reluctant distress and sorrow, with which ye were pene- 
trated when, spurned from a parent’s love, ye felt the con- 
viction of the dire necessity of an everlasting parting to meet 
no more — never to be united again! 

O England! how did I once love thee! how did I once 
glory in thee! how did I once boast. of springing from thy 
bowels, though at four descents ago, and the nineteenth from 
Sir Adam of Knapton! In the rapturous anticipation of thine 
enlargement and reflourishing in this western world, how 
have I been wont to glory in the future honor of having 
thee for the head of the Britannico-American empire for 
the many ages till the millennium, when thy great national 
glory should have been advanced in then becoming a member 
of the universal empire of the Prince of Peace! And if 
perchance, in some future period, danger should have arisen 
to thee from European states, how have I flown on the wings 
of prophecy, with the numerous hardy hosts of thine Ameri- 
ean sons inheriting thine ancient principles of liberty and 
valor, to rescue and reinthrone the hoary, venerable head of 
the most glorious empire on earth! But now, farewell —a. 
long farewell—to all this greatness! And yet even now, 
methinks, in such an exigency, I could leap the Atlantic, not 
into thy bosom, but to rescue an aged parent from destruction, 
and then return on the wings of triumph to this asylum of 
the world and rest in the bosom of Liberty. 

Moreover, as we have seen the wisdom of our ancestors in 
instituting a militia, so it is necessary to continue it. The 
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Game Act, in the time of James I, insidiously disarmed the 
people of England. Let us not be insidiously disarmed. In 
all our enlargements in colonization, in all our increasing 
millions, let the main body be exercised annually to military 
discipline, whether in war or peace. This will defend us 
against ourselves and against surrounding states. Let: this be 
known in Europe, in every future age, and we shall never 
again be invaded from the other side of the Atlantic. “The 
militia of this country,” says General Washington, “must be 
considered as the palladium of our security and the first 
effectual resort in case of hostility.” : 
Another thing necessary is a vigilance against corruption 
in purchasing elections and in designations to offices in the 
legislatures and Congress, instituting such efficacious pro- 
visions against corruption as shall preclude the possibility 
of its rising to any great height before it shall be controlled 
and corrected, Although, in every political administration, 
the appointment to offices will ever be considerably influenced 
by the sinister, private, personal motives either of interest 
or friendship, yet the safety of the state requires that this 
should not go too far. An administration may indeed proceed 
tolerably when the officers of a well-arranged system are in 
general ordinary characters, provided there is a pretty good 
sprinkling of men of wisdom interspersed among them. How 
much more illustrious would it be if three quarters of the 
offices of government were filled with men of ability, under- 
standing, and patriotism! What an animation would it diffuse 
through a community if men of real merit in every branch 
of business were sure of receiving the rewards and honors of 
the state. 
That great and wise monarch, Olan Fodhla, the Alfred of 
Ireland, one thousand years before Christ, instituted an annual 
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review and examination of all the achievements and illustrious 
characters in the realm; and, being approved by himself and 
the annual assembly of the nobles, he ordered their names 
and achievements to be enrolled in a public register of merit. 
This continued two thousand years, to the time of that illus- 
trious chieftain, Brian O’Boroihme. 

This had an amazing effect. By this animation, the heroic, 
military, and political virtues, with civilization, and, I add, 
science and literature, ascended to an almost unexampled 
and incredible perfection in Ireland ages before they figured 
in other parts of Europe, not excepting even Athens and 
Rome. I have a very great opinion of Hibernian merit, lit- 
erary as well as civil and military, even in the ages before St. 
Patrick. 

But to return: The civilization of literature will greatly 
promote the public welfare. In every community, while pro- 
vision is made that all should be taught to read the Scriptures 
and the very useful parts of common education, a good pro- 
portion should be carried through the higher branches of lit- 
erature. Kffectual measures should be taken for preserving 
and diffusing knowledge among a people. The voluntary 
institution of libraries in different vicinities will give those 
who have not a liberal education an opportunity of gaining 
that knowledge which will qualify them for usefulness. Tray- 
els, biography, and history, the knowledge of the policies, jur- 
isprudence, and scientific improvements among all nations, 
ancient and modern, will form the civilian, the judge, the 
senator, the patrician, the man of useful eminence in society. 
The colleges have been of singular advantage in the present 
day, When Britain withdrew all her wisdom from America, 
this revolution found above two thousand, in New England 
only, who had been educated in the colleges, intermixed 
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among the people, and communicating knowledge among 
them. Almost all of them have approved themselves useful; 
and there have been some characters among us of the first 
eminence for literature. It would be for the public emolu- 
ment should there always be found a sufficient number of men 
in the community at large of vast and profound erudition, and 
perfect acquaintance with the whole system of public affairs, 
to illuminate the public councils. as well as fill the three 
learned professions with dignity and honor. 

T have thus shown wherein consists the true political welfare 
of a civil community or sovereignty. The foundation is laid 
in a judicious distribution of property, and in a good system 
of polity and jurisprudence, on which will arise, under a truly 
patriotic, upright, and firm administration, the beautiful super- 
structure of a well-governed and prosperous empire. 

Already does the new constellation of the United States 
begin to realize its glory. It has already risen to an acknowl- 
edged sovereignty among the republics and kingdoms of the 
world. And we have reason to hope, and, I believe, to expect, 
that God has still greater blessings in store for this vine which 
his own right hand hath planted, to make us high among the 
nations in praise, and in name, and in honor. The reasons are 
very numerous, weighty, and conclusive. 

In our civil constitutions those impediments are removed 
which obstruct the progress of society toward perfection, such, 
for instance, as respect the tenure of estates and arbitrary 
government. ‘The vassalage of dependent tenures, the tokens 
of ancient conquests by Goths and Tartars, still remain all over 
Asia and Europe. In this respect, as well as others, the world 
begins to open its eyes. One grand experiment, in particular, 
has lately been made. The present Empress of Russia, by 
granting lands in freehold in her vast wilderness of Volkou- 
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skile, together with religious liberty, has allured and already 
drafted from Poland and Germany a colonization of six hun- 
dred thousand souls in six years only, from 1762 to 1768. 

Liberty, civil and religious, has sweet and attractive charms. 
The enjoyment of this, with property, has filled the English 
settlers in America with a most amazing spirit which has 
operated, and still will operate, with great energy. ‘Never 
before has the experiment been so effectually tried of every 
man’s reaping the fruits of his labor and feeling his share in 
the aggregate system of power. The ancient republics did 
not stand on the péople at large, and therefore no example or 
precedent can be taken from them. Even men of arbitrary 
principles will be obliged, if they would figure in these States, 
to assume the patriot so long that they will at length become 
charmed with the sweets of liberty. 

Our degree of population is such as to give us reason to 
expect that this will become a great people. It is probable 
that within a century from our independence the sun will 
shine on fifty millions of inhabitants in the United States. 
This will be a great, a very great nation, nearly equal to half 
Europe. Already has our colonization extended down the 
Ohio, and to Koskaseah on the Mississippi. And if the pres- 
ent ratio of increase should be rather diminished in some of 
the other settlements, yet an accelerated multiplication will 
attend our general propagation and overspread the whole 
territory westward for ages. So that before the millennium 
the English settlements in America may become more numer- 
ous millions than that greatest dominion on earth, the Chinese 
empire. Should this prove a future fact, how applicable 
would be the text, when the Lord shall have made his Ameri- 
can Israel high above all nations which he has made, in num 
bers, and in praise, and in name, and in honor! 
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I am sensible some will consider these us visionary, utopian 
ideas; and so they would have judged had they lived in the 
apostolic age and been told that by the time of Constantine 
the empire would have become Christian. As visionary that 
the twenty thousand souls which first settled New England 
should be multiplied to near a million in a century and a half. 
As visionary that the Ottoman empire must fall by the Rus- 
sian, As visionary to the Catholics is the certain downfall 
of the pontificate. As utopian would it have been to the 
loyalists, at the battle of Lexington, that in less than eight 
years the independence and sovereignty of the United States 
should be acknowledged by four European sovereignties, one 
of which should be Britain herself. How wonderful the 
revolutions, the events of Providence! We live in an age of 
wonders: we have lived an age in a few years; we have seen 
more wonders accomplished in eight years than are usually 
unfolded in a century. 

God be thanked, we have lived to see peace restored to this 
bleeding land, at least a general cessation of hostilities among 
the belligerent powers. And on this occasion does it not 
become us to reflect how wonderful, how gracious, how glo- 
rious has been the good hand of our God upon us in carrying 
us through so tremendous a warfare! We have sustained a 
force brought against us which might have made any empire 
on earth to tremble; and yet our bow has abode in strength, 
and, having obtained help of God, we continue unto this day. 
Forced unto the last solemn appeal, America watched for the 
first blood; this was shed by Britons on the nineteenth of 
April, 1775, which instantly sprung an army of twenty thou- 
sand into spoxtaneous existence, with the enterprising and 
daring, if imprudent, resolution of entering Boston and forci- 
bly disburdening it of its bloody legions. Every patriot trem- 
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bled till we had proved our armor, till it could be seen 
whether this hasty concourse was susceptible of exercitual 
arrangement and could face the enemy with firmness. They, 
early gave us the decided proof of this in the memorable bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. We were satisfied. This instantly con- 
vinced us, and for the first time convinced Britons themselves, 
that Americans both would and could fight with great effect. 
Whereupon Congress put at the head of this spirited army the 
only man on whom the eyes of all Israel were placed. Poster- 
ity, I apprehend, and the world itself, inconsiderate and 
incredulous as they may be of the dominion of heaven, will 
yet do so much justice to the divine moral government as to 
acknowledge that this American Joshua was raised up by God, 
and divinely formed, by a peculiar influence of the Sovereign 
of the Universe, for the great work of leading the armies of 
this American Joseph (now separated from his brethren), and 
conducting this people through the severe, the arduous con- 
flict, to liberty and independence, 
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HO was Junius? Volumes have been written to answer this question, 
and it remains still undecided. The claims of nearly twenty persons 
having been examined and set aside, only two names remain as candidates 
for this disti@ction. They are Sir Philip Francis, and Lord George Sack- 
ville, afterward Lord George Germain. In favor and against each of these, 
there is circumstantial evidence of considerable weight. Neither of them 
has left any specimens of style which are equal in elegance and force to 
the more finished productions of Junius. Lord George Sackville, however, 
is far inferior in this respect. He was never a practical writer; and it 
seems impossible to believe that the mind which expressed itself in the 
compositions he has left us could ever have been raised by any excite- 
ment of emotion or fervor of effort into a capacity to produce the Letters of 
Junius. Sir Philip Francis was confessedly a far more able writer. He 
had studied composition from early life. He was diligent in his attend- 
ance on Parliament; and he reported some of Lord Chatham’s speeches 
with uncommon elegance and force. If we must choose between the two — 
if there is no other name to be brought forward, and this seems hardly 
possible -—- the weight of evidence is certainly in his favor. 

The Letters of Junius have taken a permanent place in the eloquence of 
our language. Though often false in statement and malignant in spirit, 
they will never cease to be read as specimens of powerful composition. 
For the union of brilliancy and force there is nothing superior to them in 
our literature. Nor is it for his style alone that Junius deserves to be 
studied. He shows great rhetorical skill in his mode of developing a 
subject. There is an arrangement of a given mass of thought which 
Serves to throw it upon the mind with the greatest possible effect. There 
is another arrangement which defeats its object and renders the impres- 
Sion feeble or indistinct. Demosthenes was, of all men, most perfectly 
master of the one; the majority of extemporaneous speakers are equally 
good examples of the other. 

It is only as an orator —for such he undoubtedly was in public life, and 
Such he truly is in these letters—that he is here represented. In this 
character his writings are worthy of the closest study. He addressed his 
first letter to the printer of “The Public Advertiser’? under date of January 
21, 1769. It was elaborated with great care; but its most striking peculi- 
arity was the daring spirit of personal attack by which it was character- 
ized. This was done with a dignity, force, and elegance entirely without 
parallel in the columns of a newspaper. The attention of the public was 
strongly arrested, and as if for the very purpose of compelling the author 
to go on, and of giving notoriety to his efforts, Sir William Draper, Knight 
of the Bath, came out under his own signature, charging him with 
*“*maliciously traducing the best characters of the kingdom,” and going on 
particularly to defend the commander-in-chief, the Marquess of Granby, 
against the severe imputations of this letter. Junius himsclf could not 
have asked or conceived of anything more perfectly suited to make him 
conspicuous in the eyes of the public. He seized at once on the weak 
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points of Si William’s letter. He turned the argument against him. He 
overwhelmed him with derision. He glanced at some of the leading trans- 
actions of his life. He goaded him with the most humiliating insinuations 
and interrogatories. Never was an assailant so instantaneously put on 
the defensive. Instead of silencing the ‘‘ traducer’’ and making him the 
object of public indignation, he was himself dragged to the confessional, 
or rather placed as a culprit at the bar of the public. From this time the 
success of these eloquent letters was assured. 

Junius assailed the Duke of Grafton repeatedly on individual points, and 
then came out in two letters, under date of May 30 and July 8, 1769, with 
a general review of his grace’s life and conduct. These are among his 
most finished productions. On the 19th of September he attacked the 
Duke of Bedford, whose interests had been preferred to those of Lord 
Rockingham in certain ministerial arrangements. This letter has 
even more force than the two preceding ones. Three months after, 
December 19, 1769, appeared his celebrated Letter to the King, the longest 
and most elaborate of all his performances. At the end of nineteen days, 
January 28, 1770, the Duke of Grafton was driven from power, Junius 
continued his labors nearly two years longer. In January, 1772, the King 
remarked to a friend in confidence, “ Junius is known, and will write no 
more.’’ His last performance was dated January 21, 1772, three years to 
a day from his first great letter to the printer of “‘ The Public Advertiser.” 
It is a significant fact that within a few months Sir Philip Francis was 
appointed to one of the highest stations of profit and trust in India, at @ 
distance of fifteen thousand miles from the seat of English politics! 


TO THE PRINTER OF “THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER” 


DATED JANUARY 21, 1769 


IR,—The submission of a free people to the executive 
authority of government is no more than’ a com- 
pliance with laws which they themselves have 

enacted. While the national honor is firmly maintained 
abroad, and while justice is impartially administered at 
home, the obedience of the subject will be voluntary, 
cheerful, and, I might say, almost unlimited. A gener- 
ous nation is grateful even for the preservation of its 
rights, and willingly extends the respect due to the office of a 
good prince into an affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, is a rational 
attachment to the guardian of the laws. Prejudices and pas- 
sion have sometimes carried it to a criminal length; and, what- 
ever foreigners may imagine, we know that Englishmen have 
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erred as much in a mistaken zeal for particular persons and 
families as they ever did in defence of what they thought most 
dear and interesting to themselves. | 

It naturally fills us with resentment to see such a temper 
insulted and abused, In reading the history of a free peo- 
ple whose rights have been invaded we are interested in their 
cause. Our own feelings tell us how long they ought to have 
submitted, and at what moment it would have been treachery 
to themselves not to have resisted. How much warmer will 
be our resentment if experience should bring the fatal exam- 
ple home to ourselves! 

The situation of this country is alarming enough to rouse 
the attention of every man who pretends to a concern for the 
public welfare. Appearances justify suspicion; and, when 
the safety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of 
inquiry. Let us enter into it with candor and decency. 
Respect is due to the station of ministers; and, if a resolution 
must at last be taken, there is none so likely to be supported 
with firmness as that which has been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon the 
administration of its government, that, to be acquainted with 
the merit of a ministry, we need only observe the condition of 
the people. If we see them obedient to the laws, prosperous 
in their industry, united at home, and respected abroad, we 
may reasonably presume that their affairs are conducted by 
men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, 
we see a universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, a rapid 
decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, and a 
total loss of respect: in the eyes of foreign powers, we may 
pronounce, without hesitation, that the government of that 
country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. The multitude, in 
ell countries, are patient to a certain point. Ill usage may 
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rouse their indignation and hurry them into excesses, but the 
original fault is in government. Perhaps there never was an 
instance of a change in the circumstances and temper of a 
whole nation, so sudden and extraordinary as that which the 
misconduct of ministers has, within these very few years, pro- 
duced in Great Britain. When our gracious sovereign ascended 
the throne we were a flourishing and a contented people. If 
the personal virtues of a king could have insured the happiness. 
of his subjects, the scene could not have altered so entirely as 
it has done. The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all 
characters, and distributing the offices of state by rotation, was 
gracious and benevolent to an extreme, though it has not yet 
produced the many salutary effects -which were intended by it. 
To say nothing of the wisdom of such plan, it undoubtedly. 
arose from an unbounded goodness of heart in which folly 
had no share. It was not a capricious partiality to new faces; 
it was not a natural turn for low intrigue, nor was it the 
treacherous amusement of double and triple negotiations. No, 
sir, it arose from a continued anxiety in the purest of all possi- 
ble hearts for the general welfare. Unfortunately for us, the 
event has not been answerable to the design. After a rapid 
succession of changes we are reduced to that change which 
hardly any change can mend. Yet there is no extremity of 
distress which of itself ought to reduce a great nation to 
despair. It is not the disorder, but the physician; it is not a 
casual concurrence of calamitous circumstances, it is the per- 
nicious hand of government, which alone can make a whole 
people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity or any extraordinary depth 
of observation we need only mark how the principal depart- 
ments of the state are bestowed [distributed] and look no 
farther for the true cause of every mischief that befalls us. 
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The finances of a nation sinking under its debts and 


expenses are committed toa young nobleman already ruined 


by play. Introduced to act under the auspices of Lord Chat- 
ham, and left at the head of affairs by that nobleman’s retreat, 
he became a minister by accident; but, deserting the principles 
and professions which gave him a moment’s popularity, we 
see him, from every honorable engagement to the public, an 
apostate by design. As for business, the world yet knows 
nothing of his talents or resolution, unless a wavering, way- 
ward inconsistency be a mark of genius, and caprice a demon- 
stration of spirit. It may be said, perhaps, that it is his 
Grace’s province, as surely it is his passion, rather to distribute 
than to save the public money, and that while Lord North is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the first Lord of the Treasury 
may be as thoughtless and extravagant as he pleases. I hope, 
however, he will not rely too much on the fertility of Lord 
North’s genius for finance. His lordship is yet to give us the 
first proof of his abilities. It may be candid to suppose that 
he has hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents; intending, 
perhaps, to astonish the world, when we least expect it, with a 
knowledge of trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of 
resources equal to the necessities and far beyond the hopes of 
his country. He must now exert the whole power of his 
capacity if he would wish us to forget that since he has been 
in office no plan has been formed, no system adhered to, nor 
any one important measure adopted for the relief of public 
credit. If his plan for the service of the current year be not 
irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think seriously of 
consequences before he ventures to increase the public debt. 
Outraged and oppressed as we are, this nation will not bear, 
after a six years’ peace, to see new millions borrowed without 
any eventual diminution of debt or reduction of interest. The 
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attempt might rouse a spirit of resentment which might reach 
beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt upon the 
civil list, the people of England expect that it will not be paid 
without a strict inquiry how it was incurred. If it must 
be paid by Parliament, let me advise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to think of some better expedient than a lottery. 
To support an expensive war, or in circumstances of absolute 
necessity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable; but, besides 
that it is at all times the very worst way of raising money upon 
the people, I think it ill becomes the royal dignity to have 
the debts of a prince provided for like the repairs of a country 
bridge or a decayed hospital. The management of the King’s 
affairs in the House of Commons cannot be more disgraced 
than it has been. A leading minister repeatedly called down 
for absolute ignorance, ridiculous motions ridiculously with- 
drawn, deliberate plans disconcerted, and a week’s prepara- 
tion of graceful oratory lost in a moment, give us some, though 
not an adequate idea of Lord North’s parliamentary abilities 
and influence. Yet, before he had the misfortune of being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he was neither an object of 
derision to his enemies nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures had alienated the colonies 
from their duty as subjects and from their natural affection 
to their common country. When Mr. Grenville was placed 
at the head of the Treasury he felt the impossibility of Great 
Britain’s .upporting such an establishment as her former suc- 
cesses had made indispensable, and, at the same time, of giving 
any sensible relief to foreign trade and to the weight of the 
public debt. He thought it equitable that those parts of the 
empire which had benefited most by the expenses of the war 
should contribute something to the expenses of the peace, and 
he had no doubt of the constitutional right vested in Parlia- 
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“ment to raise the contribution, But, unfortunately for this 
country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be distressed because 
he was minister, and Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden were to be 
patrons of America because they were in opposition. Their 
declaration gave spirit and argument to the colonies; and 
while, perhaps, they meant no more than the ruin of a minis- 
ter, they in effect divided one half of the empire from the 
other. 

Under one administration the Stamp Act is made, under the 
second it is repealed; under the third, in spite of all experience, 
a new mode of taxing the colonies is invented, and a question 
revived, which ought to have been buried in oblivion. In 
these circumstances a new office is established for the business 
of the Plantations, and the Earl of Hillsborough called forth, 
at a most critical season, to govern America: The choice at 
least announced to us a man of superior capacity and knowl- 
edge. Whether he be so or not, let his dispatches as far as 
they have appeared, let his measures as far as they have oper- 
ated, determine for him. In the former we have seen strong 
assertions without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent censures without dignity or moderation, but neither 
correctness in the composition nor judgment in the design. 
As for his measures, let it be remembered that he was called 
upon to conciliate and unite, and that when he entered into 
office the most refractory of the colonies were still disposed to 
proceed by the constitutional methods of petition and remon- 
strance. Since that period they have been driven into excesses 
little short of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the Throne, and the continuance of one of the prin- 
cipal assemblies put upon an arbitrary condition which, con- 
sidering the temper they were in, it was impossible they should 
comply with, and which would have availed nothing as to the 
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general question if it had been complied with. So violent,’ 
and I believe I may call it so unconstitutional an exertion of 
the prerogative, to say nothing of the weak, injudicious terms 
in which it was conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of his 
lordship’s capacity as it does of his temper and moderation. 
While we are at peace with other nations our military force 
may perhaps be spared to support the Earl of Hillsborough’s 
measures in America. Whenever that force shall be neces- 
sarily withdrawn or diminished, the dismission of such a minis- 
ter will neither console us for his imprudence nor remove the 
settled resentment of a people who, complaining of an act of 
the legislature, are outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of 
prerogative, and, supporting their claims by argument, are 
insulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable method of 
appointing the officers of state compared to a late disposition of 
the secretary’s office. Lord Rochford was acquainted with 
the affairs and temper of the southern courts; Lord Weymouth 
was equally qualified for either department. By what unac- 
countable caprice has it happened that the latter, who pre- 
tends to no experience whatsoever, is removed to the most 
important of the two departments, and the former, by prefer- 
ence, placed in an office where his experience can be of no use 
to him? Lord Weymouth had distinguished himself in his 
first employment by a spirited, if not judicious conduct. He 
had animated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority, and had directed the operations of the army to more 
than military execution. Recovered from the errors of his © 
youth, from the distraction of play, and the bewitching smiles 
of Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole strength of his 
clear, unclouded faculties in the service of the Crown. It 
was not the heat of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of the 
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laws, nor the furious spirit of the house of Bedford; no, sir; 
when this respectable minister interposed his authority 
between the magistrate and the people, and signed the man- 
date on which, for aught he knew, the lives of thousands 
depended, he did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, 
supported by the best of his judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment to the 
bravery and generosity of the Commander-in-chief [the Mar- 
quess of Granby] at the expense of his understanding. They 
~who love him least make no question of his courage, while his 
friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his disposition. Admit- 
ting him to be as brave as a total absence of all feeling and 
reflection can make him, let us see what sort of merit he 
derives from the remainder of his character. If it be gener- 
osity to accumulate in his own person and family a number 
of lucrative employments; to provide, at the public expense, 
for every creature that bears the name of Manners, and, neg- 
lecting the merit and services of the rest of the army, to heap 
promotions upon his favorites and dependents, the present 
Commander-in-chief is the most generous man alive. Nature 
has been sparing of her gifts to this noble lord; but where 
birth and fortune are united we expect the noble pride and 
independence of a man of spirit, not the servile, humiliating 
complaisance of a courtier. As to the goodness of his heart, 
if a proof of it be taken from the facility of never refusing, 
what conclusion shall we draw from the indecency of never 
performing? And if the discipline of the army be in any 
degree preserved, what thanks are due to a man whose cares, 
notoriously confined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the 
office of Commander-in-chief into [that of] a broker of 
commissions. 

With respect to the navy I shall only say that this country, 
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is so highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke that no expense 
should be spared to secure him an honorable and affluent 
retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice is perhaps 
the firmest bond to secure a cheerful submission of the peo- 
ple and to engage their affections to government. It is not 
sufficient that questions of private right or wrong are justly 
decided, nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pecu- 
niary corruption. Jeffries himself, when the court had no 
interest, was an upright judge. A court of justice may be 
subject to another sort of bias, more important and pernicious, 
as it reaches beyond the interest of individuals and affects the 
whole community. A judge, under the influence of govern- 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision of private causes, 
yet a traitor to the public. When a victim is marked out by 
the ministry, this judge will offer himself to perform the 
sacrifice. He will not scruple to prostitute his dignity and 
betray the sanctity of his office whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for government, or the resentment of a court to 
be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and contemptible 
as they are, in effect are no less judicious. A wise and gen- 
erous people are roused by every appearance of oppressive, 
unconstitutional measures, whether those measures are sup- 
ported openly by the power of government, or masked under 
the forms of a court of justice. Prudence and self-preserva- 
tion will oblige the most moderate dispositions to make com- 
mon cause, even with a man whose conduct they censure, if 
they see him persecuted in a way which the real spirit of the 
laws will not justify. The facts on which these remarks are 
founded are too notorious to require an application. 

This, sir, is the detail. In one view behold a nation over- 
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whelmed with debt; her revenues wasted; her trade declining; 
the affections of her colonies alienated; the duty of the mag- 
istrate transferred to the soldiery; a gallant army, which never 
fought unwillingly but against their fellow subjects, molder- 
ing away for want of the direction of a man of common abil- 
ities and spirit; and, in the last instance, the administration of 
Justice become odious and suspected to the whole body of the 
people. This deplorable scene admits but of one addition— 
that we are governed by councils from which a reasonable 
man can expect no remedy but poison, no relief but death. 
If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it were 
[be] possible for us to escape a crisis so full of terror and 
despair, posterity will not believe the history of the present 
times. They will either conclude that our distresses were 
imaginary, or that we had the good fortune to be governed 
by men of acknowledged integrity and wisdom. They will 
not believe it possible that their ancestors could have sur- 
vived or recovered from so desperate a condition while a 
Duke of Grafton was Prime Minister, a Lord North Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hillsborough 
Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander-in-chief, and a 
Mansfield chief criminal judge of the kingdom. 
! JUNIUS. 


TO SIR WiLLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH 


DATED FEBRUARY 7, 1769 


IR,—The defence of Lord Granby does honor to the 
goodness of your heart. You feel, as you ought to do, 
for the reputation of your friend, and you express 

yourself in the warmest language of the passions. In any 
other cause, I doubt not, you would have cautiously, weighed 
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the consequences of committing your name to the licentious 
discourses and malignant opinions of the world. But here, I 
presume, you thought it would be a breach of friendship to 
lose one moment in consulting your understanding; as if an 
appeal to the public were no more than a military coup de 
main, where a brave man has no rules to follow but the dic- 
tates of his courage. Touched with your generosity, I freely 
forgive the excesses into which it has led you; and, far from 
resenting those terms of reproach which, considering that you 
are an advocate for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather 
too liberally, I place them to the account of an honest, unre- 
flecting indignation in which your cooler judgment and nat- 
ural politeness had no concern. I approve of the spirit with 
which you have given your name to the public, and, if it 
were a proof of anything but spirit, I should have thought 
myself bound to follow your example. I should have hoped 
that even my name might carry some authority with it if I 
had not seen how very little weight or consideration a printed 
paper receives even from the respectable signature of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion that writers such as 
I am are the real cause of all the public evils we complain 
of. And do you really think, Sir William, that-the licentious 
pen of a political writer is able to produce such important 
effects? A little calm reflection might have shown you that 
national calamities do not arise from the description, but from 
the real character and conduct of ministers. To have sup- 
ported your assertion you should have proved that the present 
ministry are unquestionably the best and brightest characters 
of the kingdom; and that if the affections of the colonies have 
- been alienated, if Corsica has been shamefully abandoned, if 
_ commerce languishes, if public credit is threatened with a new, 
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debt, and your own Manilla ransom most dishonorably given 
up, it has all been owing to the malice of political writers, who 
will not suffer the best and brightest of characters (meaning 
still the present ministry) to take a single right step for the 
honor or interest of the nation. But it seems you wore a 
little tender of coming to particulars. Your conscience insin- 
uated to you that it would be prudent to leave the characters 
of Grafton, North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield 
to shift for themselves; and truly, Sir William, the part you 
have undertaken is at least as much as you are equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby’s courage we are yet to 
learn in what articles of military knowledge Nature has been 
so very liberal to his mind. If you have served with him, 
you ought to have pointed out some instances of able disposi- 
tion and well-concerted enterprise which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you, Sir Wil- 
liam, who make your friend appear awkward and ridiculous, 
by giving him a laced suit of tawdry qualifications which 
Nature never intended him to wear. 

You say he has acquired nothing but honor in the field. 
Is the ordnance nothing? Are the Blues nothing? Is the 
command of the army, with all the patronage annexed to it, 
nothing? Where he got these nothings I know not; but you, 
at least, ought to have told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, etc., it would have been 
but little to the purpose, though you had proved all that you 
have asserted. I meddle with nothing but his character as 
Commander-in-chief; and though I acquit him of the base- 
~ ness of selling commissions I still assert that his military cares 
have never extended beyond the disposal of vacancies; and 
I am justified by the complaints of the whole army when I 
say that in this distribution he consults nothing but parlia- 
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mentary interests or the gratification of his immediate depend- 
ents. As to his servile submission to the reigning ministry, 
let me ask whether he did not desert the cause of the whole 
army when he suffered Sir Jeffery Amherst to be sacrificed? 
and what share he had in recalling that officer to the service? 
Did he not betray the just interest of the army in permitting 
Lord Percy to have a regiment? and does he not at this 
moment give up all character and dignity as a gentleman in 
receding from his own repeated declarations in favor of Mr. 
Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. You can- 
didly admit that he often makes such promises as it is a vir> 
tue in him to violate, and that no man is more assiduous to 
provide for his relations at the public expense. I did not 
urge the last as an absolute vice in his disposition, but to prove 
that a careless, disinterested spirit is no part of his character; 
and as to the other, I desire it may be remembered that I never 
descended to the indecency of inquiring into his convivial 
hours. It is you, Sir William Draper, who have taken pains 
to represent your friend in the character of a drunken land- 
lord, who deals out his promises as liberally as his liquor, and 
will suffer no man to leave his table either sorrowful or sober. 
None but an intimate friend, who must frequently have seen 
him in these unhappy, disgraceful moments, could have 
described him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is indeed the 
most material of all. I am sorry to tell you, Sir William, 
that in this article your first fact is false; and as there is noth- 
ing more painful to me than to give a direct contradiction to 
a gentleman of your appearance I could wish that in your 
future publications you would pay a greater attention to the 
truth of your premises before you suffer your genius to hurry 
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you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the army 
(which you, in classical language, are pleased to call a Pal- 
ladium) into Lord Granby’s hands. It was taken from him, 
much against his inclination, some two or three years before 
Lord Granby was Commander-in-chief. As to the state of the 
army, I should be glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath or at your retreat 
at Clifton? The reports of reviewing generals comprehend 
only a few regiments in England, which, as they are imme- 
diately under the royal inspection, are perhaps in some toler- 
able order. But do you know anything of the troops in the 
West Indies, the Mediterranean, and North America, to say 
nothing of a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland? 
Inquire a little into facts, Sir William, before you publish 
your next panegyric upon Lord Granby, and believe me you 
will find there is a fault at headquarters which even the 
acknowledged care and abilities of the Adjutant-General 
[General Harvey] cannot correct. 

Permit me now, Sir William, to address myself personally 
to you, by way of thanks for the honor of your correspond- 
ence. You are by no means undeserving of notice; and it 
may be of consequence even to Lord Granby to have it deter- 
mined whether or no the man who has praised him so lav- 
ishly be himself deserving of praise. When you returned 
to Europe you zealously undertook the cause of that gallant 
army by whose bravery at Manilla your own fortune had been 
established. You complained, you threatened, you even 
appealed to the public in print. By what accident did it. 
_ happen that in the midst of all this bustle and all these 
clamors for justice to your injured troops the name of the 
Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since: 
that time, an uninterrupted silence? Did the ministry sug- 
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gest any motives to you strong enough to tempt a man of 
honor to desert and betray the cause of his fellow-soldiers? 
Was it that blushing ribbon which is now the perpetual orna- 
ment of your person? Or was it that regiment which you 
afterward (a thing unprecedented among soldiers) sold to 
Colonel Gisborne? Or was it that government [of Yar- 
mouth] the full pay of which you are contented to hold with 
the half-pay of an Irish colonel? And do you now, after 
a retreat not very like that of Scipio, presume to intrude your- 
self, unthought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the pub- 
lic? Are your flatteries of the Commander-in-chief directed 
to another regiment which you may again dispose of on the 
same honorable terms? We know your prudence, Sir Wil- 


liam, and I should be sorry to stop your preferment. 
JUNIUS. 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH! 


DATED MARCH 3, 1769 


IR,—An academical education has given you an unlim- 
ited command over the most beautiful figures of 
speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers dance 

through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical con- 
fusion. These are the gloomy companions of a disturbed 


*This was the Jo triumphe of Junius in closing the correspondence. 
Sir William Draper had closed his second letter thus: ‘‘ Junius makes 
much and frequent use of interrogations: they are arms that may be easily 
turned against himself. I could, by malicious interrogation, disturb the 
peace of the most virtuous man in the kingdom. I could take the Deca- 
logue, and say to one man, ‘ Did you never steal?’ to the next, ‘Did you 
never commit murder?’ and to Junius himself, who is putting my life and 
conduct to the rack, ‘Did you never bear false witness against thy neighbor?’ 
Junius must easily see that unless he affirms to the contrary in his real 
mame, some people, who may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to 
suspect him of having deviated a little from the truth; therefore let 
Junius ask no more questions, You bite against a file; cease, viper!” 
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imagination — the melancholy madness of poetry without the 
inspiration. I will not contend with you in point of com- 
position. You are a scholar, Sir William, and, if I am truly 
informed, you write Latin with almost as much purity as 
English. Suffer me, then, for I am a plain unlettered man, 
to continue that style of interrogation which suits my capa- 
city, and to which, considering the readiness of your answers, 
you ought to have no objection. Even Mr. Bingley promises 
to answer if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think that if I were to ask a most virtu- 
ous man whether he ever committed theft or murder it would 
disturb his peace of mind? Such a question might perhaps dis- 
compose the gravity of his muscles, but I believe it would 
little affect the tranquillity of his conscience. Examine your 
own breast, Sir William, and you will discover that reproaches 
and inquiries have no power to afflict either the man of 
unblemished integrity or the abandoned profligate. It is the 
middle, compound character which alone is vulnerable: the 
man who, without firmness enough to avoid a dishonorable 
action, has feeling enough to be ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the Decalogue, and shall take 
an opportunity of applying it to some of your most virtuous 
friends in both Houses of Parliament. 

You seem to have dropped the affair of your regiment; so 
let it rest. When you are appointed to another, I dare say 
you will not sell it, either for a gross sum or for any SSA 
upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am Hot your 
enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you) that you have 
been able to clear yourself of a crime, though at the expense | 
of the highest indiscretion. You say that your half pay was 
given you by way of pension, I will not dwell upon the 
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singularity of uniting in your own person two sorts of pro 
vision which in their own nature and in all military and 
parliamentary views are incompatible; but I call upon you to 
justify that declaration wherein you charge your prince with 
having done an act in your favor notoriously against law. 
The half pay, both in Ireland and in England, is appropriated 
by Parliament; and if it be given to persons who, like you, are. 
legally incapable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It 
would have been more decent in you to have called this dishon- 
orable transaction by its true name; a job to accommodate two 
persons by particular interest and management at the Castle. 
What sense must government have had of your services when 
the rewards they have given you are only a disgrace to you! 

And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave of you forever. 
Motives very different from any apprehension of your resent- 
ment make it impossible you should ever know me. In truth, 
you have some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. From 
the lessons I have given you may collect a profitable instruc- 
tion for your future life. They will either teach you so to 
regulate your conduct as to be able to set the most malicious 
inquiries at defiance, or, if that be a lost hope, they will teach 
you prudence enough not to attract the public attention to a 
character which will only pass without censure when it passes 
without observation. 


JUNIUS.. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 


DATED MARCH 39, 1769 


a LORD,—If the measures in which you have been 
_most successful had been supported by any tolerable 

_. appearance of argument, I should have thought my 

time not ill employed in continuing to examine your conduct 
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‘as a minister and stating it fairly to the public. But when 


T see questions of the first national importance carried as they 
have been, and the first principles of the constitution openly 
violated without argument or decency, I confess I give up the 
cause in despair. The meanest of your predecessors had abil- 
ities sufficient to give a color to their measures. If they 
invaded the rights of the people they did not dare to offer 
a direct insult to their understanding; and, in former times, 
the most venal Parliaments made it a condition, in their bar- 
gain with the minister, that he should furnish them with some 
plausible pretences for selling their country and themselves. 
You have had the merit of introducing a more compendious 
system of government and logic. You neither address your- 
self to the passions nor to the understanding, but sim- 
ply to the touch. You apply yourself immediately to 
the feelings of your friends, who, contrary to the forms 
of Parliament, never enter heartily into a debate until 
they have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amendment to 
your Grace or of benefit to the public, let me be permitted 
to consider your character and conduct merely as a subject of 
curious speculation. There is something in both which dis- 
tinguishes you not only from all other ministers, but all other 
men. It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not that your indo- 
lence and your activity have been equally misapplied, but 
that the first uniform principle, or, if I may so call it, the 
genius of your life, should have carried you through every 
possible change and contradiction of conduct without the 
momentary imputation or color of a virtue; and that the wild- 
est spirit of consistency should never once have betrayed you 
into a wise or honorable action. This, I own, gives an air of 
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singularity to your fortune as well as to your disposition. 
Let us look back together to a scene in which a mind like 
yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, my lord, 
how well you have supported the various relations in which 
you stood to your sovereign, your country, your friends, and 
yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse to posterity, 
and to ourselves, for submitting to your administration. If 
not the abilities of a great minister, if not the integrity of a 
patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, show us at least the firm- 
ness of aman. For the sake of your mistress, the lover shall 
be spared. I will not lead her into public, as you have done, 
nor will I insult the memory of departed beauty. Her sex, 
which alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes her respect- 
able in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men has 
made it possible for their descendants to be vicious in the 
extreme without being degenerate. Those of your Grace, for 
instance, left no distressing examples of virtue, even to their 
legitimate posterity; and you may look back with pleasure to 
an illustrious pedigree in which heraldry has not left a single 
good quality upon record to insult or upbraid you. You have 
better proofs of your descent, my lord, than the register of a 
marriage or any troublesome inkeritance of reputation. 
There are some hereditary strokes of character by which a 
family may be as clearly distinguished as by the blackest fea- 
tures in the human face. Charles the First lived and died a 
hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of another 
sort, and should have died upon the same scaffold. ‘At the dis- 
tance of a century we see their different characters happily 
revived and blended in your Grace. Sullen and severe with- 
out religion, profligate without gayety, you live like Charles 
the Second, without being an amiable companion, and, for 
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aught I know, may die as his father did, without the reputa- 
tion of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit in those 
schools in which the English nobility are formed to virtue, 
when you were introduced to Lord Chatham’s protection. 
From Newmarket, White’s, and the Opposition, he gave you 
to the world with an air of popularity which young men 
usually set out with and seldom preserve; grave and plausible 
enough to be thought fit for business; too young for treach- 
ery; and, in short, a patriot of no unpromising expectations. 
Lord Chatham was the earliest object of your political wonder 
and attachment; yet you deserted him upon the first hopes 
that offered of an equal share of power with Lord Rocking- 
ham. 

When the Duke of Cumberland’s first negotiation failed, 
and when the Favorite was pushed to the last extremity, 
you saved him by joining with an administration in which 
Lord Chatham had refused to engage. Still, however, he was 
your friend, and you are yet to explain to the world why you 
consented to act without him, or why, after uniting with 
Lord Rockingham, you deserted and betrayed him. You com- 
plained that no measures were taken to satisfy your patron, 
and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had suffered so much 
for the party, had been abandoned to his fate. They have 
since contributed not a little to your present plenitude of 
power; yet I think Lord Chatham has less reason than ever 
to be satisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is perhaps the great- 
_est misfortune of his life that you should have so many com- 
pensations to make in the closet for your former friendship 
with him. Your gracious master understands your charac- 
ter and makes you a persecutor because you have been a 


friend. 
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Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon prin- 
ciples which you certainly concurred in, or you could never 
have been placed at the head of the treasury. By deserting 
those principles, and by acting in direct contradiction to them, 
in which he found you were secretly supported in the closet, 
you soon forced him to leave you to yourself and to withdraw 
his name from an administration which had been formed on 
the credit of it. You had then a prospect of friendships better 
suited to your genius and more likely to fix your disposition. 
Marriage is the point on which every rake is stationary at last; 
and truly, my lord, you may well be weary of the cireuit you 
have taken, for you have now fairly travelled through every, 
sign in the political zodiac, from the Scorpion in which you 
stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin in the house 
of Bloomsbury. One would think that you had had sufficient 
experiences of the frailty of nuptial engagements, or, at least, 
that such a friendship as the Duke of Bedford’s might have 
been secured to you by the auspicious marriage of your late 
Duchess with his nephew. But ties of this tender nature can- 
not be drawn too close; and it may possibly be a part of the 
Duke of Bedford’s ambition, after making her an honest, 
woman, to work a miracle of the same sort upon your Grace, 
This worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue. There has 
been a large consumption of it in his own family; and in 
the way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought and sold more 
than half the representative integrity of the nation. 

In a political view this union is not imprudent. The favor 
of princes is a perishable commodity. You have now a 
strength sufficient to command the closet; and if it be neces- 
sary to betray one friendship more, you may set even Lord 
Bute at defiance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may possibly remem- 
ber what use the Duke of Bedford usually makes of his power; 
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and our gracious sovereign, I doubt not, rejoices at this first 
appearance of union among his servants. His late Majesty, 
under the happy influence of a family connection between 
his ministers, was relieved from the cares of government. A 
more active prince may perhaps observe with suspicion by 
what degrees an artful servant grows upon his master, from 
the first unlimited professions of duty and attachment to the 
painful representation of the necessity of the royal service, 
and soon, in regular progression, to the humble insolence of 
dictating in all the obsequious forms of peremptory submis- 
sion. ‘The interval is carefully employed in forming connec- 
tions, creating interests, collecting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages, until the deluded prince, 
who thought he had found a creature prostituted to his service, 
and insignificant enough to be always dependent upon his 
pleasure, finds him at last too strong to be commanded and 
too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace’s public conduct as a minister is but the 
counterpart of your private history — the same inconsistency, 
the same contradictions. In America we trace you, from the 
first opposition to the Stamp Act, on principles of conveni- 
ence, to Mr. Pitt’s surrender of the right; then forward to 
Lord Rockingham’s surrender of the fact; then back again 
to Lord Rockingham’s declarationof the right; then forward to 
taxation with Mr. Townsend; and, in the last instance, from 
the gentle Conway’s undetermined discretion, to blood and 
compulsion with the Duke of Bedford. Yet, if we may 
believe the simplicity of Lord North’s eloquence, at the open- 
‘ing of next sessions you are once more to be patron. of 
‘America. Is this the wisdom of a great minister, or is it the 
vibration of a pendulum? Had you no opinion of your own, 
my lord? Or was it the gratification of betraying every party, 
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with which you had been united, and of deserting every 
political principle in which you had concurred ? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret from this 
admirable system of provincial government: they will find 
gratification enough in the survey of your domestic and for- 
eign policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelburne, the British court 
had interposed with dignity and firmness, you know, my lord, 
that Corsica would never have been invaded. The French 
saw the weakness of a distracted ministry and were justified 
in treating you with contempt. They would probably have 
yielded in the first instance rather than hazard a rupture with 
this country; but, being once engaged, they cannot retreat 
‘without dishonor. Common sense foresees consequences 
which have escaped your Grace’s penetration. Either we 
suffer the French to make an acquisition the importance of 
which you have probably no conception of, or we oppose them 
_ by an underhand management which only disgraces us in 
_ the eyes of Europe without answering any purpose of policy 
. or prudence. From secret, indiscreet assistance a transition to 
- some more open, decisive measures becomes unavoidable, till 
. at last we find ourselves principals in the war and are obliged 
to hazard everything for an object which might have origi- 
. nally been obtained without expense or danger. I am notversed 
in the politics of the North; but this I believe is certain, that 
half the money you have distributed to carry the expulsion of 
Mr. Wilkes, or even your secretary’s share in the last sub- 
scription, would have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was 
it economy, my lord? or did the coy resistance you have con- 
stantly met with in the British Senate make you despair of cor- 
rupting the Divan? Your friends, indeed, have the first claim 
upon your bounty; but if five hundred pounds a year can be 
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spared in pension to Sir John Moore, it would not have dis- 
graced you to have allowed something to the secret service 
of the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of affairs at home 
demanded and engrossed the whole of your attention. Here, 
I confess you have been active. An amiable, accomplished 
prince ascends the throne under the happiest of all auspices, 
the acclamations and united affections of his subjects. The 
first measures of his reign, and even the odium of a Favorite, 
were not able to shake their attachments. Your services, my 
lord, have been more successful. Since you were permitted 
to take the lead we have seen the natural effects of a system 
of government at once both odious and contemptible. We 
have seen the laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, sometimes 
Violently stretched beyond their tone. We have seen the 
sacred person of the sovereign insulted; and, in profound 
peace, and with an undisputed title, the fidelity of his subjects 
brought by his own servants into public question. Without 
abilities, resolution, or interest, you have done more than Lord 
Bute could accomplish with all Scotland at his heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious, perhaps, either for present or 
future reputation, will not desire to be handed down in these 
colors to posterity. You have reason to flatter yourself that 
the memory of your administration will survive even the 
forms of a constitution which our ancestors vainly hoped 
would be immortal; and as for your personal character, I will 
not, for the honor of human nature, suppose that you can 
wish to have it remembered. The condition of the present 
times is desperate indeed; but there is a debt due to those who 
come after us, and it is the historian’s office to punish, though 
he cannot correct. I do not give you to posterity as a pattern 
to imitate, but as an example to deter; and as your conduct 
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comprehends everything that a wise or honest minister should 
avoid, I mean to make you a negative instruction to your 


successors forever. 
JUNIUS. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 


DATED JULY 8, 1769 


Y LORD,—If Nature had given you an understand- 
ing qualified to keep pace with the wishes and prin- 
ciples of your heart, she would have made you, per- 

haps, the most formidable minister that ever was employed, 
under a limited monarch, to accomplish the ruin of a free 
people. When neither the feelings of shame, the reproaches 
of conscience, nor the dread of punishment, form any bar to 
the designs of a minister, the people would have too much 
reason to lament their condition if they did not find some 
resouree ia the weakness of his understanding. We owe it to 
the bounty of Providence that the completest depravity of the 
heart is sometimes strangely united with a confusion of the 
mind which counteracts the most favorite principles and 
makes the same man treacherous without art and a hypocrite 
without deceiving. The measures, for instance, in which 
your Grace’s activity has been chiefly exerted, as they were 
adopted without skill, should have been conducted with more 
than common dexterity. But truly, my lord, the execution 
has been as gross as the design. By one decisive step you 
have defeated all the arts of writing. You have fairly con- 
founded the intrigues of Opposition and silenced the clamors 
of faction. A dark, ambiguous system might require and fur- 
nish the materials of ingenious illustration, and, in doubtful 
measures, the virulent exaggeration of party must be 
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employed to rouse and engage the passions of the people. 
You have now brought the merits of your administration to 
an issue on which every Englishman of the narrowest capa- 
city may determine for himself. It is not an alarm to the 
passions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of the people 
upon their own most essential interests. A more experienced 
minister would not have hazarded a direct invasion of the 
first principles of the constitution before he had made some 
progress in subduing the spirit of the people. With such a 
cause as yours, my lord, it is not sufficient that you have the 
court at your devotion, unless you can find means to corrupt 
or intimidate the jury. The collective body of the people 
form that jury, and from their decision there is but one 
appeal. 

‘Whether you have talents to support you at a crisis of such 
difficulty and danger should long since have been considered. 
Judging truly of your disposition, you have perhaps mistaken 
the extent of your capacity. Good faith and folly have so 
long been received as synonymous terms that the reverse of 
the proposition has grown into credit and every villain fancies 
himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehension of your 
friends, my lord, that you have drawn some hasty conclusion 
of this sort, and that a partial reliance upon your moral char- 
acter has betrayed you beyond the depth of your understand- 
ing. You have now carried things too far to retreat. You 
have plainly declared to the people what they are to expect 
from the continuance of your administration. It is time for 
your grace to consider what you also may expect in return 
from their spirit and their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious sovereign to the 
throne we have seen a system of government which may well 
be called a reign of experiments. Parties of all denominations 
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have been employed and dismissed. The advice of the ablest 
men in this country has been repeatedly called for and 
rejected; and when the royal displeasure has been signified to 
a minister the marks of it have usually been proportioned to 
his abilities and integrity. The spirit of the Favorite had 
some apparent influence upon every administration; and every 
set of ministers preserved an appearance of duration as long 
as they submitted to that influence. But there were certain 
services to be performed for the Favorite’s security, or to 
gratify his resentments, which your predecessors in office 
had the wisdom or the virtue not to undertake. The moment 
this refractory spirit was discovered their disgrace was 
determined. Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rock- 
ingham have successively had the honor to be dismissed for 
preferring their duty as servants of the public to those com- 
pliances which were expected from their station. A sub- 
missive administration was at last gradually collected from 
the deserters of all parties, interests, and connections; and 
nothing remained but to find a leader for these gallant, well- 
disciplined troops. Stand forth, my lord, for thou art the 
man! Lord Bute found no-resource of dependence or security 
in the proud, imposing superiority of Lord Cha ’s abilities, 
the shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the 
mild but determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. His 
views and situation required a creature void of all these 
properties; and he was forced to go through every division, 
resolution, composition, and refinement of political chemistry, 
_ before he happily arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol in 
your Grace. Flat and insipid in your retired state, but, 
brought into action, you become vitriol again. Such are the 
extremes of alternate indolence or fury which have governed 
your whole administration. Your circumstances with regard 
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‘to the people soon becoming desperate, like other honest 
servants you determined to involve the best of masters in the 
same difficulties with yourself. We owe it to your Grace’s 
well-directed labors that your sovereign has been persuaded 
to doubt of the affections of his subjects, and the people to 
suspect the virtues of their sovereign, at a time when both 
were unquestionable. You have degraded the royal dignity 
into a base, dishonorable competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor 
had you abilities to carry even this last contemptible triumph 
over a private man without the grossest violation of the 
fundamental laws of the constitution and rights of the people. 
But these are rights, my lord, which you can no more anni- 
hilate than you can the soil to which they are annexed. The 
question no longer turns upon points of national honor and 
security abroad, or on the degrees of expediency and propriety 
of measures at home. It was not inconsistent that you should 
abandon the cause of liberty in another country [Corsica], 
which you had persecuted in your own; and in the common 
arts of domestic corruption we miss no part of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s system except his abilities. In this humble, imi- 
tative line you might long have proceeded, safe and contempti- 
ble. You might probably never have risen to the dignity 
of being hated, and you might even have been despised with 
moderation. But, it seems, you meant to be distinguished; 
and to a mind like yours there was no other road to fame 
but by the destruction of a noble fabric which you thought 
had been too long the admiration of mankind. The use you 
have made of the military force introduced an alarming 
change in the mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation of the laws 
themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of legislation 
from those whom the people have chosen to those whom they 
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have rejected. With a succession of such appointments we 
may soon see a House of Commons collected; in the choice of 
which the other towns and counties of England will have aa 
little share as the devoted county of Middlesex. 

Yet I trust your grace will find that the people of this 
country are neither to be intimidated by violent measures, 
nor deceived by refinement. When they see Mr. Luttrell 
seated in the House of Commons by mere dint of power, 
and in direct opposition to the choice of a whole county, they 
will not listen to those subtleties by which every arbitrary 
exertion of authority is explained into the law and privilege 
of Parliament. It requires no persuasion of argument, but 
simply the evidence of the senses, to convince them that to 
transfer the right of election from the collective to the repre- 
sentative body of the people contradicts all those ideas of a 
House of Commons which they have received from their fore- 
fathers, and which they had already, though vainly, perhaps, 
delivered to their children. The principles on which this 
violent measure has been defended have added scorn to injury, 
and forced us to feel that we are not only oppressed, but 
insulted. 

With what force, my lord, with what protection, are you 
prepared to meet the united detestation of the people of 
England? The city of London has given a generous example 
to the kingdom, in what manner a King of this country ought 
to be addressed; and I fancy, my lord, it is not yet in your 
courage to stand between your sovereign and the addresses of 
his subjects. The injuries you have done this country are 
such as demand not only redress, but vengeance. In vain 
shall you look for protection to that venal vote which you 
have already paid for: another must be purchased; and, to save 
a minister, the House of Commons must declare themselves. 
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not only independent of their constituents, but the determined 
enemies of the constitution. Consider, my lord, whether this 
be an extremity to which their fears will permit them to 
advance; or, if their protection should fail you, how far you 
are authorized to rely upon the sincerity of those smiles which 
a pious court lavishes without reluctance upon a libertine by 
profession. It is not, indeed, the least of the thousand con- 
tradictions which attend you, that a man marked to the 
world by the grossest violation of all ceremony and decorum 
should be the first servant of a court in which prayers are 
morality and kneeling is religion. Trust not too far to 
appearances, by which your predecessors have been deceived, 
though they have not been injured. Even the best of princes 
may at last discover that this is a contention in which every- 
thing may be lost, but nothing can be gained; and, as you 
became minister by accident, were adopted without choice, and 
continued without favor, be assured that whenever an occasion 
presses you will be discarded without even the forms of regret. 
You will then have reason to be thankful if you are permitted 
to retire to that seat of learning which, in contemplation of 
the system of your life, the comparative purity of your man- 
ners with those of their high steward [Lord Sandwich], and 
a thousand other recommending circumstances, has chosen 
you to encourage the growing virtue of their youth and to 
preside over their education. Whenever the spirit of dis- 
tributing prebends and bishoprics shall have departed from 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly recovered 
from the delirium of an installation, and, what in truth it 
ought to be, once more a peaceful scene of slumber and medi- 
tation. 'The venerable tutors of the university will no longer 
distress your modesty by proposing you for a pattern to their 
pupils. The learned dullness of declamation will be silent; 
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and even the venal muse, though happiest in fiction, will for- 
get your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the succeeding age, 
T could wish that your retreat might be deferred until your 
morals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of corruption 
at which, philosophers tell us, the worst examples cease to be 
contagious. JUNIUS. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 


DATED SEPTEMBER 109, 1769 


Y LORD,—You are so little accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, that 
if, in the following lines, a compliment or expression 

of applause should escape me, I fear you would consider it as 
a mockery of your established character, and perhaps an 
insult to your understanding. You have nice feelings, my 
lord, if we may judge from your resentments. Cautious, 
therefore, of giving offence where you have go little deserved 
it, I shall leave the illustration of your virtues to other hands. 
Your friends have a privilege to play upon the easiness of 
your temper, or possibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good by stealth. 
The rest is upon record. You have still left ample room for 
speculation when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are indeed a very considerable man. The highest 
rank, a splendid fortune, and a name glorious till it was 
yours, were sufficient to have supported you with meaner 
abilities than I think you possess. From the first, you derived 
a constitutional claim to respect; from the second, a natural 
extensive authority; the last created a partial expectation of 
hereditary virtues. The use you have made of these uncom- 
mon advantages might have been more honorable to yourself, 
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but could not be more instructive to mankind. "We may trace 
it in the veneration of your country, in the choice of your 
friends, and in the accomplishment of every sanguine hope 
which the public might have conceived from the illustrious 
name of Russell. 

The eminence of your station gave you a commanding pros- 
pect of your duty. The road which led to honor was open 
to your view. You could not lose it by mistake, and you had 
no temptation to depart from it by design. Compare the 
natural dignity and importance of the richest peer of England; 
the noble independence which he might have maintained in 
Parliament; and the real interest and respect which he might 
have acquired, not only in Parliament, but through the whole 
kingdom; compare these glorious distinctions with the ambi- 
tion of holding a share in government, the emoluments of a 
place, the sale of a borough, or the purchase of a corporation; 
and, though you may not regret the virtues which create 
respect, you may see with anguish how much real importance 
and authority you have lost. Consider the character of an 
independent, virtuous Duke of Bedford; imagine what he 
might be in this country, then reflect one moment upon what 
you are. If it be possible for me to withdraw my attention 
from the fact I will tell you in theory what such a man 
might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his conduct 
in Parliament would be directed by nothing but the consti- 
tutional duty of a peer. He would consider himself as a 
guardian of the laws. Willing to support the just measures 
of government, but determined to observe the conduct of the 
minister with suspicion, he would oppose the violence of 
faction with as much firmness as the encroachments of pre- 
rogative. He would be as little capable of bargaining with 
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the minister for places for himself or his dependents as of 
descending to mix himself in the intrigues of Opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his opinion in 
Parliament, he would be heard, by the most profligate minister, 
with deference and respect. His authority would either sanc- 
tify or disgrace the measures of government. The people 
would look up to him as to their protector, and a virtuous 
prince would have one honest man in his dominions in whose 
integrity and judgment he might safely confide. If it should 
be the will of Providence to afflict him with a domestic mis- 
fortune, he would submit to the stroke with feeling, but not 
without dignity. He would consider the people as his chil- 
dren, and receive a generous, heartfelt consolation in the sym- 
pathizing tears and blessings of his country. 

Your grace may probably discover something more intel- 
ligible in the negative part of this illustrious character. Theo 
man I have described would never prostitute his dignity in 
Parliament by an indecent violence either in opposing or 
defending a minister. He would not at one moment rancor- 
ously persecute, at another basely cringe to the Favorite of 
his sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity with per- 
emptory conditions little short of menace and hostility he 
would never descend to the humility of soliciting an inter- 
view with the Favorite and of offering to recover at any 
price the honor of his friendship. Though deceived, perhaps, 
in his youth, he would not, through the course of a long life, 
have invariably chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honor would have forbidden 
him from mixing his private pleasures or conversations with 
jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much less would he have sub- 
mitted to, the dishonest necessity of engaging in the interests 
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“and intrigues of his dependents — of supplying their vices 
or relieving their beggary at the expense of his country. He 
would not have betrayed such ignorance or such contempt 
of the constitution as openly to avow, in a court of justice, 
the purchase and sale of a borough. He would not have 
thought it consistent with his rank in the state, or even with 
his personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a little 
corporation. He would never have been insulted with virtues 
which he had labored to extinguish, nor suffered the disgrace 
of a mortifying defeat which has made him ridiculous and 
contemptible even to the few by whom he was not detested. I 
reverence the afflictions of a good man—his sorrows are sacred. 
But how can we take part in the distresses of a man whom 
we can neither love nor esteem, or feel for a calamity of which 
he himself is insensible? Where was the father’s heart when 
he could look for or find an immediate consolation for the 
loss of an only son in consultations and bargains for a place 
at court, and even in the misery of balloting at the India 
House? 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or deserted those 
honorable principles which ought to have directed your con- 
duct; admitting that you have as little claim to private affec- 
tion as to public esteem, let us see with what abilities, with 
what degree of judgment you have carried your own system 
into execution. A great man, in the success and even in the 
magnitude of his crimes, finds a reseue from contempt. Your 
' Grace is every way unfortunate. Yet I will not look back 
to those ridiculous scenes by which in your earlier days you 
thought it an honor to be distinguished; the recorded stripes, 
the public infamy, your own sufferings, or Mr. Rigby’s for- 
titude. These events undoubtedly left an impression, though 
not upon your mind. To such a mind it may perhaps be a 
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pleasure to reflect that there is hardly a corner of any of his 
Majesty’s kingdoms, except France, in which, at one time or 
other, your valuable life has not been in danger. Amiable — 
man! we see and acknowledge the protection of Providence, 
by which you have so often escaped the personal detestation 
of your fellow subjects and are still reserved for the public 
justice of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that auspicious 
period at which you were deputed to represent the Earl of 
Bute at the court of Versailles. It was an honorable office, 
and executed with the same spirit with which it was accepted. 
Your patrons wanted an ambassador who would submit to 
make concessions without daring to insist upon any honorable 
condition for his sovereign. Their business required a man 
who had as little feeling for his own dignity as for the welfare 
of his country; and they found him in the first rank of the 
nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Mar- 
tinique, the Fishery, and the Havana, are glorious monuments 
of your Grace’s talents for negotiation. My lord, we are too 
well acquainted with your pecuniary character to think it 
possible that so many public sacrifices should have been made 
without some private compensation. Your conduct carries 
with it an interior evidence beyond all the legal proof of a 
court of justice. Even the callous pride of Lord Egremont 
was alarmed. He saw and felt his own dishonor in correspond- 
ing with you; and there certainly was a moment at which he 
meant to have resisted had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over 
his faculties and carried all sense and memory away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on which 
you were invited to support an administration which Lord 
Bute pretended to leave in full possession of their ministerial 
authority and perfectly masters of themselves. He was not 
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of a temper to relinquish power, though he retired from 
employment. Stipulations were certainly made between your 
Grace and him, and certainly violated. After two years’ sub- 
Mission you thought you had collected a strength sufficient 
to control his influence and that it was your turn to be a 
tyrant because you had been a slave. When you found your- 
self mistaken in your opinion of your gracious master’s firm- 
ness, disappointment got the better of all your humble 
discretion and carried you to an excess of outrage to his 
person as distant from true spirit as from all decency and 
respect. After robbing him of the rights of a king you 
would not permit him to preserve the honor of a gentleman. 
It was then Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and 
dispatched (we well remember with what indecent hurry) to 
plunder the treasury of the first fruits of an employment 
which you well knew he was never to execute. 
This sudden declaration of war against the Favorite might 
_ have given you a momentary merit with the public if it had 
been either adopted upon principle or maintained with reso- 
lution. Without looking back to all your former servility we 
need only observe your subsequent conduct to see upon what 
motives you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, 
you waited until Lord Rockingham’s feeble administration 
should dissolve in its own weakness. The moment their dis- 
mission was suspected, the moment you perceived that another 
system was adopted in the closet, you thought it no disgrace 
to return to your former dependence and solicit once more 
the friendship of Lord Bute. You begged an interview, at 
which he had spirit enough to treat you with contempt. 
It would now be of little use to point out by what a train 
of weak, injudicious measures it became necessary, or was 
thought so, to call you back to a share in the administration. 
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The friends whom you did not in the last instance desert 
were not of a character to add strength or credit to govern- 
ment; and at that time your alliance with the Duke of Graf- 
ton was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must look for 
other stipulations to account for that sudden resolution of 
the closet by which three of your dependents (whose char- 
acters, I think, cannot be less respected than they are) were 
advanced to offices through which you might again control 
the minister and probably engross the whole direction of 
affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once more within | 
your reach, The measures you have taken to obtain and 
confirm it are too gross to escape the eyes of a discerning, 
judicious prince. His palace is besieged; the lines of circum- 
vallation are drawing round him; and unless he finds a 
resource in his activity or in the attachment of the real 
friends of his family, the best of princes must submit to the 
confinement of a state prisoner until your Grace’s death, or 
some less fortunate event, shall raise the siege. For the pres- 
ent you may safely resume that style of insult and menace 
which even a private gentleman cannot submit to hear with- 
out being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie’s history is not yet 
forgotten, and you may find precedents enough of the mode 
in which an imperious subject may signify his pleasure to his 
sovereign. Where will this gracious monarch look for assist- 
ance when the wretched Grafton could forget his obligations 
to his master and desert him for a hollow alliance with such 
aman as the Duke of Bedford? 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit of 
worldly greatness. Let us suppose that all your plans of 
avarice and ambition are accomplished, and your most san- 
guine wishes gratified, in the fear as well as the hatred of the 
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people. Can age itself forget that you are now in the last 
act of life? Can gray hairs make folly venerable? and is there 
no period to be reserved for meditation and retirement? For 
shame, my lord! Let it not be recorded of you that the 
latest moments of your life were dedicated to the same 
unworthy pursuits, the same busy agitations, in which your 
youth and manhood were exhausted. Consider that although 
you cannot disgrace your former life you are violating the 
character of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility after 
you have lost the vigor of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall this unhappy 
old man retire? Can he remain in the metropolis, where his 
life has been so often threatened and his palace so often 
attacked? If he returns to Woburn [his country seat], scorn 
and mockery await him. He must create a solitude round 
his estate if he would avoid the face of reproach and derision. 
‘At Plymouth his destruction would be more than probable; 
at Exeter, inevitable. No honest Englishman will ever forget 
his attachment, nor any honest Scotchman forgive his treach- 
ery, to Lord Bute. At every town he enters he must change 
his liveries and his name. Whichever way he flies, the hue 
and cry of the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his adminis- 
tration have been more sensibly felt; his virtues better under- 
stood; or, at worst, they will not, for him alone, forget their 
hospitality. As well might Verres have returned to Sicily. 
You have twice escaped, my lord; beware of a third experi- 
ment. The indignation of a whole people, plundered, in- 
sulted, and oppressed as they have been, will not always be 
disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. You can no more 
fly from your enemies than from yourself. Persecuted abroad, 
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you look into your own heart for consolation and find nothing 
but reproaches and despair. But, my lord, you may quit the 
field of business though not the field of danger; and though 
you cannot be safe you may cease to be ridiculous. I fear 
you have listened too long to the advice of those pernicious 
friends with whose interests you have sordidly united your 
own, and for whom you have sacrificed everything that 
ought to be dear to a manof honor. They are still base enough 
to encourage the follies of your age, as they once did the vices 
of your youth. As little acquainted with the rules of decorum 
as with the laws of morality, they will not suffer you to profit 
by experience nor even to consult the propriety of a bad 
character. Even now they tell you that life is no more than 
a dramatic scene in which the hero should preserve his con- 
sistency to the last, and that, as you lived without virtue, you 


should die without repentance. 
JUNIUS. 


TO THE KING 
DATED DECEMBER 19, 1769 


HEN the complaints of a brave and powe1ful people 
are observed to increase in proportion to the wrongs 
they have suffered — when, instead of sinking into 

submission, they are roused to resistance — the time will soon 
arrive at which every inferior consideration must yield to the 
security of the sovereign and to the general safety of the state. 
There is a moment of difficulty and danger at which flattery 
and falsehood can no longer deceive and simplicity itself can 
no longer be misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us 
suppose a gracious, well-intentioned prince, made sensible at 
last of the great duty he owes to his people and of his own 
disgraceful situation; that he looks round him for assistance, 
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and asks for no advice but how to gratify the wishes and 
secure the happiness of his subjects. In these circumstances 
it may be matter of curious speculation to consider, if an 
honest man were permitted to approach a king, in what terms 
he would address himself to his sovereign. Let it be 
imagined, no matter how improbable, that the first prejudice 
against his character is removed, that the ceremonious diffi- 
culties of an audience are surmounted, that he feels himself 
animated by the purest and most honorable affections to his 
king and country, and that the great person whom he 
addresses has spirit enough to bid him speak freely, and under- 
standing enough to listen to himwith attention. Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of forms, he would deliver 
his sentiments with dignity and firmness, but not without 
respect.? 

Sir, it is the misfortune of your life, and originally the 
cause of every reproach and distress which has attended your 
government, that you should never have been acquainted with 
the language of truth until you heard it in the complaints of 
your people. It is not, however, too late to correct the error 
of your education. ‘We are still inclined to make an indul- 
gent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received in your 
youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes from the natural 
benevolence of your disposition. We are far from thinking 
you capable of a direct, deliberate purpose to invade those 


1Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor of Oratory at Yale, remarked: “It 
will repay the student in oratory to review this introduction, and see 
how skilfully the reasons which justified so remarkable an address to the 
sovereign are summed up and presented. He will observe, too, how 
adroitly Junius assumes the air of one engaged in ‘a curious speculation ’ 
on a supposed case, giving what follows as a mere fancy sketch, in order to 
take off the appearance of intending anything personally offensive to the 
king. He will be struck, also, with the dexterity shown in assuming just 
the requisite appearance of playing with the subject, when he says, ‘if am 
honest man were permitted to approach a king;’ and the delicacy and 
apparent respect with which he enters on the task of administering to his 
sovereign unsought-for counsel and humiliating reproof.’’ 
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original rights of your subjects on which all their civil and 
political liberties depend. Had it been possible for us to 
entertain a suspicion so dishonorable to your character, we 
should long since have adopted a style of remonstrance very 
distant from the humility of complaint. The doctrine incul- 
cated by our laws, that the king can do no wrong, is admitted 
without reluctance. We separate the amiable, good-natured 
prince from the folly and treachery of his servants, and the 
private virtues of the man from the vices of his government. 
Were it not for this just distinction, I know not whether your 
Majesty’s condition, or that of the English nation, would 
deserve most to be lamented. I would prepare your mind for 
a favorable reception of truth by removing every painful, 
offensive idea of personal reproach. Your subjects, sir, wish 


for nothing but that, as they are reasonable and affectionate | 
enough to separate your person from your government, so you, | 


in your turn, should distinguish between the conduct which 
becomes the permanent dignity of a king and that which 
serves only to promote the temporary interest and miserable 
ambition of a minister. 

You ascended the throne with a declared, and, I doubt not, 
a sincere resolution of giving universal satisfaction to your 
subjects. You found them pleased with the novelty of a 
young prince whose countenance promised even more than 
his words, and loyal to you not only from principle, but pas- 
sion. It was not a cold profession of allegiance to the first 
magistrate, but a partial, animated attachment to a favorite 
prince, a native of their country. They did not wait to 
examine your conduct, nor to be determined by experience, 
but gave you a generous credit for the future blessings of your 
reign, and paid you im advance the dearest tribute of their 
affections. Such, sir, was once the disposition of a people 
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who now surround your throne with reproaches and com- 
plaints. Do justice to yourself. ‘Banish from your mind 
those unworthy opinions with which some interested persons 
have labored to possess you. Distrust the men who tell you 
that the English are naturally light and inconstant; that they 
complain without a cause. Withdraw your confidence equally 
from all parties—from ministers, favorites, and relations; 
and let there be one moment in your life in which you have 
consulted your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of Englishman, 
believe me, sir, you were persuaded to pay a very ill-judged 
compliment to one part of your subjects at the expense of 
another. While the natives of Scotland are not in actual 
rebellion, they are undoubtedly entitled to protection; nor do 
I mean to condemn the policy of giving some encouragement 
to the novelty of their affections for the house of Hanover. 
I am ready to hope for everything from their new-born zeal, 
and from the future steadiness of their allegiance. But 
hitherto they have no claim to your favor. To honor them 
with a determined predilection and confidence, in exclusion of 
your English subjects, who placed your family, and, in spite 
of treachery and rebellion, have supported it upon the throne, 
is a mistake too gross even for the unsuspecting generosity of 
youth. In this error we see a capital violation of the most 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. We trace it, however, 
to an original bias in your education and are ready to allow 
for your inexperience. 

To the same early influence we attribute it that you have 
descended to take a share not only in the narrow views and 
interests of particular persons, but in the fatal malignity of 
their passions. At your accession to the throne the whole 
system of government was altered, not from wisdom or deliber- 
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ation, but because it had been adopted by your predecessor. 
A little personal motive of pique and resentment was sufficient 
to remove the ablest servants of the crown; but it is not in 
this country, sir, that such men can be dishonored by the 
frowns of a king. They were dismissed, but could not be 
disgraced. Without entering into a minuter discussion of 
the merits of the peace, we may observe, in the imprudent 
hurry with which the first overtures from France were 
accepted, in the conduct of the negotiation, and terms of the 
treaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate spirit of con- 
cession with which a certain part of your subjects have been 
at all times ready to purchase a peace with the natural enemies 
of this country. On your part we are satisfied that everything 
was honorable and sincere, and if England was sold to France, 
we doubt not that your Majesty was equally betrayed. The 
conditions of the peace were matter of grief and surprise to 
your subjects, but not the immediate cause of their present 
discontent. 

Hitherto, sir, you had been sacrificed to the prejudices and 
passions of others. With what firmness will you bear the 
mention of your own? 

A man not very honorably distinguished in the world 
commences a formal attack upon your Favorite, considering 
nothing but how he might best expose his person and prin- 
ciples to detestation, and the national character of his coun- 
trymen to contempt. The natives of that country, sir, are as 
much distinguished by a peculiar character as by your 
Majesty’s favor. Like another chosen people, they have been 
conducted into the Land of Plenty, where they find themselves 
effectually marked and divided from mankind. There is 
hardly a period at which the most irregular character may not 
he redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a retreat in 
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patriotism; those of the other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes 
brought with him into politics the same liberal sentiments by 
which his private conduct had been directed, and seemed to 
think, that, as there are few excesses in which an English 
gentleman may not be permitted to indulge, the same latitude 
was allowed him in the choice of his political principles and in 
the spirit cf maintaining them. I meayn to state, not entirely 
to defend his conduct. In the earnestness of his zeal he 
suffered some unwarrantable insinuations to escape him. He 
said more than moderate men would justify, but not enough 
to entitle him to the honor of your Majesty’s personal resent- 
ment. The rays of royal indignation, collected upon him, 
served only to illuminate and could not consume. Animated 
by the favor of the people on one side, and heated by perse- 
cution on the other, his views and sentiments changed with 
his situation. Hardly serious at first, he is now an enthusiast. 
The coldest bodies warm with opposition, the hardest sparkle 
in collision. ‘There is a wholly mistaken zeal in politics as 
well as religion. ‘By persuading others we convince our- 
selves. The passions are engaged, and create a material 
affection in the mind which forces us to love the cause for 
which we suffer. Is this a contention worthy of a king? 
Are you not sensible how much the meanness of the cause 
gives an air of ridicule to the serious difficulties into which 
you have been betrayed? The destruction of one man has 
been now, for many years, the sole object of your government} 
and, if there can be anything still more disgraceful, we have 
seen, for such an object, the utmost influence of the executive 
power, and every ministerial artifice, exerted without success. 
Nor can you ever succeed unless he should be imprudent 
enough to forfeit the protection of those laws to which you 
owe your crown, or unless your ministers should persuade you 
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" 
to make it a question of force alone and try the whole strength 
of government in opposition to the people. The lessons he 
has received from experience will probably guard him from 
such excess of folly; and in your Majesty’s virtues we find an 
unquestionable assurance that no illegal violence will be | 
attempted. | 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, we would 
attribute the continued violation of the laws, and even this 
last enormous attack upon the vital principles of the constitu- 
tion, to an ill-advised, unworthy, personal resentment. From 
one false step you have been betrayed into another, and, as 
the cause was unworthy of you, your ministers were deter-— 
mined that the prudence of the execution should correspond 
with the wisdom and dignity of the design. They have 
reduced you to the necessity of choosing out of a variety of 
difficulties — to a situation so unhappy that you can neither 
do wrong without ruin nor right without affliction. These 
worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many singular 
proofs of their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. 
Wilkes a man of importance, they have judiciously transferred 
the question from the rights and interests of one man to the 
most important rights and interests of the people, and forced 
your subjects, from wishing well to the cause of an individual, 
to unite with him in their own. Let them proceed as they 
have begun, and your Majesty need not doubt that the catastro- 
phe will do no dishonor to the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced will not admit 
of a compromise with the English nation. Undecisive, quali- 
fying measures will disgrace your government still more than 
open violence, and, without satisfying the people, will excite 
their contempt. They have too much understanding and 
spirit to accept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injury. 
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Nothing less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution itself, 
can heal the wound which has been given to the constitution, 
nor will anything less be accepted. I can readily believe that 
there is an influence sufficient to recall that pernicious vote. 
The House of Commons undoubtedly consider their duty to 
the crown as paramount to all other obligations. To us they 
are only indebted for an accidental existence, and have justly 
transferred their gratitude from their parents to their bene- 
factors — from those who gave them birth to the minister 
from whose benevolence they derive the comforts and pleasures 
of their political life; who has taken the tenderest care of 
their infancy, relieves their necessities without offending their 
delicacy, and has given them, what they value most, a virtuous 
education. But, if it were possible for their integrity to be 
degraded to a condition so vile and abject that, compared 
with it, the present estimation they stand in is a state of honor 
and respect, consider, sir, in what manner you will afterward 
proceed? Can you conceive that the people of this country 
will long submit to be governed by so flexible a House of 
Commons? It is not in the nature of human society that any 
form of government, in such circumstances, can long be pre- 
served. In ours, the general contempt of the people is as fatal 
as their detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would be the 
necessary effect of any base concession made by the present 
House of Commons; and, as a qualifying measure would not 
be accepted, it remains for you to decide whether you will, 
at any hazard, support a set of men who have reduced you to 
this unhappy dilemma, or whether you will gratify the united 
wishes of the whole people of England by dissolving the Par- 
liament. . 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, that you have 
personally no design against the constitution, nor any views — 
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inconsistent with the good of your subjects, I think you cannot 
hesitate long upon the choice which it equally concerns your 
interest and your honor to adopt. On one side you hazard 
the affections of all your English subjects; you relinquish 
every hope of repose to yourself, and you endanger the estab- 
lishment of your family forever. All this you venture for 
no object whatsoever, or for such an object as it would be an 
affront to you to name. Men of sense will examine your 
conduct with suspicion; while those who are incapable of 
comprehending to what extent they are injured afflict you with 
clamors equally insolent and unmeaning. Supposing it pos- 
sible that no fatal struggle should ensue, you determine at 
once to be unhappy without the hope of a compensation either 
from interest or ambition. If an English king be hated or 
despised, he must be unhappy; and this, perhaps, is the only 
political truth which he ought to be convinced of without 
experiment. But if the English people should no longer 
confine their resentment to a submissive representation of their 
wrongs; if, following the glorious example of their ancestors, 
they should no longer appeal-to the creature of the constitu- 
tion, but to that high Being who gave them the rights of 
humanity, whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, let me 
ask you, sir, upon what part of your subjects would you rely 
for assistance? 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered and 
oppressed. In return they give you every day fresh marks 
of their resentment. They despise the miserable governor 
[Viscount Townsend] you have sent them, because he is the 
creature of Lord Bute; nor is it from any natural confusion in 
their ideas that they are so ready to confound the original 
of a king with the disgraceful representation of him. 

The distance of the colonies would make it impossible for | 
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them to take an active concern in your affairs if they were 
as well affected to your government as they once pretended to 
be to your person. They were ready enough to distinguish 
between you and your ministers. They complained of an act 
of the legislature, but traced the origin of it no higher than 
to the servants of the crown. They pleased themselves with 
the hope that their sovereign, if not favorable to their cause, 
at least was impartial. The decisive, personal part you took 
against them has effectually banished that first distinction 
from their minds. They consider you as united with your 
servants against America, and know how to distinguish the 
sovereign and a venal Parliament on one side from the real 
sentiments of the English people on the other. Looking 
forward to independence, they might possibly receive you for 
their king ; but, if ever you retire to America, be assured they 
will give you such a covenant to digest as the presbytery of 
Scotland would have been ashamed to offer to Charles the 
Second. They left their native land in search of freedom, and 
found itinadesert. Divided as they are into a thousand forms 
of policy and religion, there is one point in which they all 
agree: they equally detest the pageantry of a king and the 
supercilious hypocrisy of a bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated affections of Ireland or 
Jsmerica that you can reasonably look for assistance; still less 
from the people of England, who are actually contending for 
their rights, and, in this great question, are parties against you. 
You are not, however, destitute of every appearance of sup- 
port. You have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Tories of this country, and all Scotland without 
exception. Considering from what family you are descended, 
the choice of your friends has been singularly directed; and 
truly, sir, if you had not lost the Whig interest of England, I 
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should admire your dexterity in turning the hearts of your 
enemies. Is it possible for you to place any confidence in 
men who, before they are faithful to you, must renounce 
every opinion and betray every principle, both in church and 
state, which they inherit from their ancestors and are con- 
firmed in by their education? whose numbers are so inconsider- 
able that they have long since been obliged to give up the 
principles and language which distinguished them as a party, 
and to fight under the banners of their enemies? Their zeal 
begins with hypocrisy and must conclude in treachery. At 
first they deceive, at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and under- 
standing so biased, from your earliest infancy, in their favor, 
that nothing less than your own misfortunes can undeceive 
you. You will not accept of the uniform experience of your 
ancestors; and when once a man is determined to believe, the 
very absurdity of the doctrine confirms him in his faith, A 
bigoted understanding can draw a proof of attachment to the 
house of Hanover from a notorious zeal for the house of Stuart, 
and find an earnest of future loyalty in former rebellions. 
Appearances are, however, in their favor; so strongly, indeed, 
that one would think they had forgotten that you are their 
lawful king, and had mistaken you for a pretender to the 
crown. Let it be admitted, then, that the Scotch are as sin- 
cere in their present professions as if you were in reality not 
an Englishman, but a Briton of the North — you would not 
be the first prince of their native country against whom they 
have rebelled, nor the first whom they have basely betrayed. 
Have you forgotten, sir, or has your Favorite concealed from 
you that part of our history, when the unhappy Charles (and 
he, too, had private virtues) fled from the open, avowed indig- 
nation of his English subjects, and surrendered himself at 
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discretion to the good faith of his own countrymen? (‘Without 
looking for support in their affections as subjects, he applied 
only to their honor as gentlemen for protection. They 
received him as they would your Majesty, with bows, and 
smiles, and falsehood, and kept him until they had settled 
their bargain with the English Parliament; then basely sold 
their native king to the vengeance of his enemies. This, sir, 
was not the act of a few traitors, but the deliberate treachery 
of a Seotch Parliament representing the nation. A wise 
prince might draw from it two lessons of equal utility to him- 
self. On one side he might learn to dread the undisguised 
resentment of a generous people who dare openly assert their 
rights, and who ,in a just cause are ready to meet their 
sovereign in the field. On the other side he would be taught — 
to apprehend something far more formidable —a fawning 
treachery against which no prudence can guard, no courage 
can defend. The insidious smiles upon the cheek would warn 
him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army has been too 
frequently applied you have some reason to expect that there 
are no services they would refuse. Here, too, we trace the 
partiality of your understanding. You take the sense of the 
army from the conduct of the Guards, with the same justice 
with which you collect the sense of the people from the repre- 
sentations of the ministry. Your marching regiments, sir, 
will not make the Guards their example, either as soldiers or 
subjects. ‘They feel and resent, as they ought to do, that 
invariable, undistinguishing favor with which the Guards are 
treated; while those gallant troops by whom every hazardous, 
every laborious service is performed, are left to perish in 
garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and 
forgotten. If they had no sense of the great original duty 
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they owe their country, their resentment would operate 
like patriotism and leave your cause to be defended by those 
to whom you have lavished the rewards and honors of their 
profession. The Pretorian bands, enervated and debauched 
as they were, had still strength enough to awe the Roman 
populace; but when the distant legions took the alarm they 
marched to Rome and gave away the Empire. 

On this side, then, whichever way you turn your eyes, you see 
nothing but perplexity and distress. You may determine to 
support the very ministry who have reduced your affairs to 
this deplorable situation; you may shelter yourself under the 
forms of Parliament and set your people at defiance. But, 
be assured, sir, that such a resolution would be as imprudent 
as it would be odious. If it did not immediately'shake your 
establishment it would rob you of your peace of mind forever. 

On the other, how different is the prospect! How easy, 
how safe and honorable is the path before you! The English 
nation declare they are grossly injured by their representatives, 
and solicit your Majesty to exert your lawful prerogative and 
give them an opportunity of recalling a trust which they 
_ find has been so scandalously abused. You are not to be told 
that the power of the House of Commons is not original, but 
delegated to them for the welfare of the people, from whom 
they received it. A question of right arises between the 
constituent and the representative body. By what authority 
shall it be decided? Will your Majesty interfere in a question 
in which you have properly no immediate concern? It would 
be a step equally odious and unnecessary. Shall the Lords 
be called upon to determine the rights and privileges of the 
Commons? They cannot do it without a flagrant breach of 
the constitution. Or will you refer it to the judges? They 

have often told your ancestors that the law of Parliament 
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is above them. What party then remains, but to leave it to 
the people to determine for themselves? They alone are 
injured; and since there is no superior power to which the 
cause can be referred they alone ought to determine. 
I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argument upon 
a subject already so discussed that inspiration could hardly 
throw a new light upon it. There are, however, two points of 
view in which it particularly imports your Majesty to consider 
the late proceedings of the House of Commons. By depriving 
a subject of his birthright they have attributed to their own 
vote an authority equal to an act of the whole legislature; and, 
though perhaps not with the same motives, have strictly fol- 
lowed the example of the Long Parliament, which first declared 
the regal office useless, and soon after, with as little ceremony, 
dissolved ‘the ‘House of Lords. The same pretended power 
which robs an English subject of his birthright may rob an 
English king of his crown. In another view the resolution 
of the House of Commons, apparently not so dangerous to 
your Majesty, is still more alarming to your people. ‘Not 
contented with divesting one man of his right, they have arbi- 
trarily conveyed that right to another. They have set aside 
a return as illegal, without daring to censure those officers 
who were particularly apprised of Mr. Wilkes’s incapacity, 
not only by the declaration of the House, but expressly by 
the writ directed to them, and who nevertheless returned him 
as duly elected. They have rejected the majority of votes, 
the only criterion by which our laws judge of the sense of the 
people; they have transferred the right of election from the 
collective to the representative body; and by these acts, taken 
separately or together, they have essentially altered the 
original constitution of the House of Commons. Versed as 
your Majesty undoubtedly is in the English history, it cannot 
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easily escape you how much it is to your interest as well as 
your duty to prevent one of the three estates from encroaching 
upon the province of the other two or assuming the authority 
of them all. When once they have departed from the great 
constitutional line by which all their proceedings should be 
directed, who will answer for their future moderation? Or 
what assurance will they give you that when they have 
trampled upon their equals they will submit to a superior? 
Your Majesty may learn hereafter how nearly the slave and 
tyrant are allied. 

Some of your council, more candid than the rest, admit the 
abandoned profligacy of the present House of Commons, but 
oppose their dissolution upon an opinion, I confess not very 
unwarrantable, that their successors would be equally at the 
disposal of the treasury. I cannot persuade myself that the 
nation will have profited so little by experience. But if that 
opinion were well founded, you might then gratify our wishes 
at an easy rate, and appease the present clamor against your 
government without offering any material injury to the 
favorite cause of corruption. 

You have still an honorable part to act. The affections of 
your subjects may still be recovered. But before you subdue 
their hearts you must gain a noble victory over your own. 
Discard those little personal resentments which have too long 
directed your public conduct. . Pardon this man the remainder 
of his punishment, and, if resentment still prevails, make it, 
what it should have been long since, an act, not of mercy, but 
contempt. He will soon fall back into his natural station — 
a silent senator and hardly supporting the weekly eloquence of 
a newspaper. The gentle breath of peace would leave him on 
the surface, neglected and unremoved. It is only the tempest, 
that lifts him from his place. : 
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Without consulting your minister, call together your whole 
council. Let it appear to the public that you can determine 
and act for yourself. Come forward to your people. Lay 
aside the wretched formalities of a king, and speak to your 
subjects with the spirit of a man and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally deceived. The 
acknowledgment will be no disgrace, but rather an honor to 
your understanding. Tell them you are determined to 
remove every cause of complaint against your government; 
that you will give your confidence to no man who does not 
possess the confidence of your subjects; and leave it to them- 
selves to determine, by their conduct at a future election, 
whether or no it be in reality the general sense of the nation 
that their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the present 
House of Commons, and the constitution betrayed. They 
will then do justice to their representatives and to themselves, 

These sentiments, sir, and the style they are conveyed in, 
may be offensive, perhaps, because they are new to you. 
Accustomed to the language of courtiers, you measure their 
affections by the vehemence of their expressions; and when 
they only praise you indirectly you admire their sincerity. 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. They 
deceive you, sir, who tell you that you have many friends, 
whose affections are founded upon a principle of personal 
attachment. The first foundation of friendship is not the 
_ power of conferring benefits, but the equality with which 
they are received and may be returned. The fortune which 
made you a king forbade you to have a friend. It is a law 
of nature which cannot be violated with impunity. The 
mistaken prince, who looks for friendship, will find a 
Favorite, and in that Favorite the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the house of Hanover, 
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not from a vain preference of one family to another, but from 
a conviction that the establishment of that family was neces- 
sary to the support of their civil and religious liberties. This, 
sir, is a principle of allegiance equally solid and rational, fit 
for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of your Majesty’s 
encouragement. We cannot long be deluded by national dis- 
tinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is only contempt- 
ible; armed with the sovereign authority, their principles were 
formidable. The prince who imitates their conduct should 
be warned by their example, and, while he plumes himself 
upon the security of his title to the crown, should remember 
that as it was acquired by one revolution it may be lost by, 


another. 
JUNIUS, 


‘TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 


DATED FEBRUARY 14, 1770 


Y LORD,—If I were personally your enemy I 
might pity and forgive you. You have every claim 
to compassion that can arise from misery and dis- 

tress. The condition you are reduced to would disarm a 
private enemy of his resentment and leave no consolation 
to the most vindictive spirit, but that such an object as you 
are would disgrace the dignity of revenge. But in the rela- 


* This letter was published just before the Christmas holidays, and im- 
mediately after their close Parliament commenced its session. Lord Chat- 
ham came out at once as leader of the Whigs, now united into one body, 
and within nineteen days the Duke of Grafton was compelled to resign. 
But Junius and his friends were bitterly disappointed. The king had, 
indeed, the wisdom to remove the great source of contention by pardon- 
ing Wilkes; but he clung to his Tory advisors; he placed Loré North at 
the head of affairs, and for twelve years persisted in his favorite measures, 
and especially his resolution to foree taxation on America, until he drove 
her out of the empire. 
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tion you have borne to this country you have no title to 
indulgence; and if I had followed the dictates of my own 
opinion I never should have allowed you the respite of a 
moment. In your public character you have injured every 
subject of the empire; and, though an individual is not 
authorized to forgive the injuries done to society, he is called 
upon to assert his separate share in the public resentment. 
I submitted, however, to the judgment of men more moder- 
ate, perhaps more candid than myself. For my own part, 
I do not pretend to understand those prudent forms of 
decorum, those gentle rules of discretion, which some men 
endeavor to unite with the conduct of the greatest and most 
hazardous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an honorable 
cause, I would take a decisive part. I should scorn to provide 
for a future retreat or to keep terms with a man who pre- 
serves no measures with the public. Neither the abject sub- 
mission of deserting his post in the hour of danger, nor even 
the sacred shield of cowardice, should protect him. I would 
pursue him through life, and try the last exertion of my 
abilities to preserve the perishable infamy of his name and 
make it immortal. 

What then, my lord, is this the event of all the sacrifices 
you have made to Lord Bute’s patronage and to your own 
unfortunate ambition? Was it for this you abandoned your 
earliest friendships, the warmest connections of your youth, 
and all those honorable engagements by which you once 
solicited and might have acquired the esteem of your coun- 
try? Have you secured no recompense for such a waste of 
‘honor? Unhappy man! What party will receive the com- 
mon deserter of all parties? Without a client to flatter, with- 
out a friend to console you, and with only one companion from 
the honest house of Bloomsbury, you must now retire into a 
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dreadful solitude [which you have created for yourself]. At 
the most active period of life, you must quit the busy scene, 
and conceal yourself from the world, if you would hope to 
save the wretched remains of a ruined reputation. The vices 
never fail of their effect. They operate like age — bring on 
dishonor before its time, and, in the prime of youth, leave the 
character broken and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious as well as contempti- 
ble. Where is now that firmness, or obstinacy so long boasted 
of by your friends and acknowledged by your enemies? We 
were taught to expect that you would not leave the ruin of 
this country to be completed by other hands, but were deter- 
mined either to gain a decisive victory over the constitution or 
to perish, bravely at least, in the last dike of the prerogative. 
You knew the danger and might have been provided for it. 
You took sufficient time to prepare for a meeting with 
your Parliament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of 
your dependents, and to suggest to your sovereign a language 
suited to his dignity at least, if not to his benevolence and 
wisdom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated with 
anxious expectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded 
the question, and, instead of the explicit firmness and decision 
of a king, you gave us nothing but the misery of a ruined 
grazier and the whining piety of a Methodist. We had 
reason to expect that notice would have been taken of the 
petitions which the King has received from the English nation; 
and, although I can conceive some personal motives for not 
yielding to them, I can find none, in common prudence or 
decency, for treating them with contempt. Be assured, 
my lord, the English people will not tamely submit to 
this unworthy treatment. They had a right to be heard; 
and their petitions, if not granted, deserved to be considered. 
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‘Whatever be the real views and doctrine of a court, the sover- 
eign should be taught to preserve some forms of attention to 
his subjects, and, if he will not redress their grievances, not 
to make them a topic of jest and mockery among the lords 
and ladies of the bedchamber. Injuries may be atoned for 
and forgiven; but insults admit of no compensation. They 
degrade the mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge. This neglect of the petitions was, however, 
a part of your original plan of government; nor will any 
consequences it has produced account for your deserting your 
sovereign in the midst of that distress in which you and your 
new friends [the Bedfords] had involved him. One would 
think, my lord, you might have taken this spirited reso- 
lution before you had dissolved the last of those early 
eonnections which once, even in your own opinion, did 
henor to your youth — before you had obliged Lord Granby 
to quit a service he was attached to— before you had 
discarded one chancellor and killed another. To what 
an abject condition have you labored to reduce the best 
of princes, when the unhappy man, who yields at last to such 
personal instance and solicitation as never can be fairly 
employed against a subject, feels himself degraded by his 
compliance and is unable to survive the disgraceful honors 
which his gracious sovereign had compelled him to accept. - 
He was a man of spirit, for he had a quick sense of shame, 
and death has redeemed his character. I know your Grace 
too well to appeal to your feelings upon this event; but there 
is another heart, not yet, I hope, quite callous to the touch of 
humanity, to which it ought to be a dreadful lesson forever. 
Now, my lord, let us consider the situation to which you 
have conducted, and in which you have thought it advisable 
to abandon your royal master. Whenever the people have 
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complained, and nothing better could be said in defence of 
the measures of government, it has been the fashion to answer 
us, though not very fairly, with an appeal to the private 
virtues of your sovereign. “ Has he not, to relieve the peo- 
ple, surrendered a considerable part of his revenue? Has he 
not made the judges independent by fixing them in their 
places for life?” My lord, we acknowledge the gracious 
principle which gave birth to these concessions, and have 
nothing to regret but that it has never been adhered to. At 
the end of seven years we are loaded with a debt of above 
five hundred thousand pounds upon the civil list, and we now 
see the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced out 
of his office, not for want of abilities, not for want of integrity, 
or of attention to his duty, but for delivering his honest 
opinion in Parliament upon the greatest constitutional question 
that has arisen since the Revolution. We care not to whose 
private virtues you appeal; the theory of such a government 
is falsehood and mockery; the practice is oppression. You 
have labored, then (though I confess to no purpose), to rob 
your master of the only plausible answer that ever was given 
in defence of his government—of the opinion which the peo- 
ple have conceived of his personal honor and integrity. The 
Duke of Bedford was more moderate than your Grace. He 
only forced his master to violate a solemn promise made to 
an individual [Mr. Stuart Mackenzie]. But you, my lord, 
have successfully extended your advice to every political, every, 
moral engagement that could bind either the magistrate or 
the man. The condition of a king is often miserable; but it 
required your Grace’s abilities to make it contemptible. You 
will say, perhaps, that the faithful servants in whose hands 
you have left him are able to retrieve his honor and to support 
his government. You have publicly declared, even since your 
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resignation, that you approved of their measures and admired 
their conduct, particularly that of the Earl of Sandwich. 
What a pity it is that with all this appearance you should 
think it necessary to separate yourself from such amiable 
companions! You forget, my lord, that while you are lavish 
in the praise of men whom you desert, you are publicly oppos- 
ing your conduct to your opinions and depriving yourself of 
the only plausible pretence you had for leaving your sover- 
eign overwhelmed with distress —I call it plausible, for, in 
truth, there is no reason whatsoever, less than the frowns of 
your master, that could justify a man of spirit for abandoning 
his post at a moment so critical and important! It is in vain 
to evade the question. If you will not speak out, the public 
have a right to judge from appearances. We are authorized 
to conclude that you either differed from your colleagues, 
whose measures you still affect to defend, or that you thought 
the administration of the King’s affairs no longer tenable. 
You are at liberty to choose between the hypocrite and the 
coward. Your best friends are in doubt which way they shall 
incline. Your country unites the characters and gives you 
credit for them both. For my own part I see nothing incon- 
sistent in your conduct. You began with betraying the people 
— you conclude with betraying the King. 

In your treatment of particular persons you have pieced 
the uniformity of your character. Even Mr. Bradshaw 
declares that no man was ever so ill-used as himself. As to the 
provision you have made for his family, he was entitled to it 
_ by the house he lives in. The successor of one chancellor 
might well pretend to be the rival of another. It is the breach 
of private friendship which touches Mr. Bradshaw; and, to 
say the truth, when a man of his rank and abilities had taken 
so active a part in your affairs, he ought not to have been let 
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‘down at last with a miserable pension of fifteen hundred 


pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onslow, and Mr. Bur- 
goyne were equally engaged with you, and have rather more 
reason to complain than Mr. Bradshaw. ‘These are men, my 
lord, whose friendship you should have adhered to on the same 
principle on which you deserted Lord Rockingham, Lord 
Chatham, Lord Camden, and the Duke of Portland. We can 
easily account for your violating your engagements with men 
of honor, but why should you betray your natural connections? 
Why separate yourself from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and 
Mr. Rigby, or leave the three worthy gentlemen above men- 
tioned to shift for themselves? With all the fashionable indul- 
gence of the times, this country does not abound in characters 
like theirs; and you may find it a difficult matter to recruit the 
black catalogue of your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold to Mr. Hine 
obliges me to say a word in defence of a man [Mr. Vaughan] 
whom you have taken the most dishonorable means to injure. 
I do not refer to the sham prosecution which you affected to 
carry on against him. On that ground I doubt not he is 
prepared to meet you with tenfold recrimination and to set 
you at defiance. The injury you have done him affects his 
moral character. You knew that the offer to purchase the 
reversion of a place which has hitherto been sold under a 
decree of the Court of Chancery, however imprudent in hig 
situation, would no way tend to cover him with that sort of 
guilt which you wished to fix upon him in the eyes of the 
world. You labored then, by every species of false suggestion, 
and even by publishing counterfeit letters, to have it under- 
stood that he had proposed terms of accommodation to you, 
and had offered to abandon his principles, his party, and hig 
friends. You consulted your own breast for a character of 
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consummate treachery and gave it to the public for that of 
Mr. Vaughan. I think myself obliged to do justice to an 
injured man because I was deceived by the appearances 
thrown out by your Grace and have frequently spoken of his 
conduct with indignation. If he really be, what I think 
him, honest, though mistaken, he will be happy in recovering 
his reputation, though at the expense of his understanding. 
Here, I see, the matter is likely to rest. Your Grace is afraid 
to carry on the prosecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet possession 
of his purchase; and Governor Burgoyne, relieved from the 
apprehension of refunding the money, sits down, for the 
remainder of his life, infamous and contented. 

I believe, my lord, I may now take my leave of you forever. 
You are no longer that resolute minister who had spirit to 
support the most violent measures; who compensated for the 
want of good and great qualities by a brave determination 
(which some people admired and relied on) to naintain him- 
self without them. The reputation of obstinacy and perse- 
verance might have supplied the place of 11 -he absent virtues. 
You have now added the last negative to your character and 
meanly confessed that you are destitute of the common spirit 
ofaman. Retire then, my lord, and hide your blushes from 
the world; for, with such a load of shame, even black may 
change its color. A mind such as yours, in the solitary hours 
of domestic enjoyment, may still find topics of consolation. 
You may find it in the memory of violated friendship, in the 
afflictions of an accomplished prince whom you have dis- 
graced and deserted, and in the agitations of a great country 
driven by your councils to the brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firmness is now transferred to Lord 
North. He tells us so himself, with the plenitude of the 
ore rotundo; and I am ready enough to believe that while he 
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can keep his place he will not easily be persuaded to resign 
it. Your Grace was the firm minister of yesterday: Lord 
North is the firm minister of to-day. To-morrow, perhaps, 
his Majesty, in his wisdom, may give us a rival for you both. 
You are too well acquainted with the temper of your late allies 
to think it possible that Lord North should be permitted to 
govern this country. If we may believe common fame, they 
have shown him their superiority already. His Majesty is 
indeed too gracious to insult his subjects by choosing his first 
minister from among the domestics of the Duke of Bedford. 
That would have been too gross an outrage to the three king- 
doms. Their purpose, however, is equally answered by push- 
ing forward this unhappy figure and forcing it to bear the 
odium of measures which they in reality direct. Without 
immediately appearing to govern, they possess the power, and 
distribute the emoluments of government as they think proper. 
They still adhere to the spirit of that calculation which made 
Mr. Luttrell representative of Middlesex. Far from regret- 
ting your retreat, they assure us very gravely that it increases 


the real strength of the ministry. According to this way of 


reasoning they will probably grow stronger and more flour- 
ishing every hour they exist; for I think there is hardly a 
day passes in which some one or other of his Majesty’s servants 
does not leave them to improve by the loss of his assistance. 
But, alas! their countenances speak a different language. 
‘When the members drop off, the main body cannot be insensi- 
ble of its approaching dissolution. Even the violence of their 
proceedings is a signal of despair. Like broken tenants, who 
have had warning to quit the premises, they curse their land- 
lord, destroy the fixtures, throw everything into confusion, and 
care not what mischief they do to the estate. 
JUNIUS. 
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Ben D BURKE was born at Dublin on January 12, 1729. His father 

was a Protestant attorney practicing in the Irish capital, but his mother 
was a Catholic, a member of the family of Nagle. At the age of 12, he was 
sent to school at Ballitore in the County of Kildare, and two years later was 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin. He left Trinity in 1748 without hav- 
ing acquired any academic distinction or any great stock of well-ordered knowl- 
edge. In 1750, he went to London to keep terms at the Temple. The next 
ten years of his life seem to have been passed in obscure industry. He is said 
to have been one of the numerous lovers of his countrywoman, Peg Woffington, 
It was hinted that he made a mysterious visit to the American colonies. He 
was for years accused of having gone over to the Church of Rome and of recant- 
ing afterward. As a matter of fact, there is no evidence of any of the state- 
ments to Burke’s discredit. In 1756, he published ‘‘An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,’’ a crude performance which in Eng- 
land had considerable vogue, but has left no permanent trace in the development 
of xsthetic thought. Subsequently, he brought out an abridgment of the His- 
tory of England as far as the reign of John, and, about the same time, an ‘‘Ac- 
count of the European Settlements in America.’’? In 1759 he started the Annual 
Register, which was designed to present the chief events of each year. In 1759, 
he was introduced by Lord Charlemont to ‘‘Single Speech’’ Hamilton, and, when 
the latter was made Irish Secretary, Burke accompanied him to Dublin. Wher 
Hamilton retired from this post, Burke went back with him to London and obe 
tained a pension of $1,500 a year on the Irish Establishment. This pension, 
however, he kept only for a twelvemonth. In July, 1765, the Marquis of 
Rockingham, becoming Prime Minister, was induced to make Burke his private 
secretary ; their relations continued to be those of close friendship and confidence 
until the Marquis’s death in 1782. Having been returned to the House of Com- 
mons for the pocket borough of Wendover, Burke delivered his first speech in 
January, 1766, and thenceforth, until 1790, was recognized as one of the chief 
‘guides and inspirers of the Whig party. His speech on the Conciliation of the 
Colonies, and the first of his orations against Warren Hastings, both of which 
are here reproduced, are generally deemed the most admirable examples of his 
eloquence. After the outbreak of the French Revolution, Burke parted com- 
pany from most of his old Whig friends, advocated a war between England and 
the French Revolutionary Government, showing himself a much more vehement 
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upholder of the Ancien Régime than was the younger Pitt himself. Burke died 
in 1797, and was buried in the little church at Beaconsfield. Had his son 
Richard survived him, Burke would have been made a peer under the name 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and an income for three lives would have been annexed 
to the title. 


ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA 


HOPH, sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity of the - 

chair, your good nature will incline you to some de- 

gree of indulgence toward human frailty. You will 
not think it unnatural that those who have an object de- 
pending, which strongly engages their hopes and fears, 
should be somewhat inclined to superstition. As I came 
into the House full of anxiety about the event of my mo- 
tion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that the grand penal 
bill, by which we had passed sentence on the trade and 
sustenance of America, is to be returned to us from the 
other House. I do confess, I could not help looking on 
this event as a fortunate omen. I look upon it as a sort 
of providential favor, by which we are put once more in 
possession of our deliberative capacity, upon a business 
so very questionable in its nature, so very uncertain in its 
issue. By the return of this bill, which seemed to have 
taken its flight forever, we are, at this very instant, nearly 
as free to choose a plan for our American government as 
we were on the first day of the session. If, sir, we incline 
to the side of conciliation, we are not at all embarrassed 
(unless we please to make ourselves so) by any incon- 
gruous mixture of coercion and restraint. We are, there- 
fore, called upon, as it were by a superior warning voice, 
again to attend to America; to attend to the whole of it — 
together; and to review the subject with an unusual de- 
gree of care and calmness. 
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“Surely it is an awful subject, or there is none so on 
this side of the grave. When I first had the honor of a 
seat in this House, the affairs of that continent pressed 
themselves upon us as the most important and most deli- 
cate object of parliamentary attention. My little share in 
this great deliberation oppressed me. ~I found myself a 
partaker in a very high trust; and having no sort of rea- 
son to rely on the strength of my natural abilities for the 
proper execution of that trust, I was obliged to take more 
than common pains to instruct myself in everything which 
relates to our colonies. I was not less under the necessity 
of forming some fixed ideas concerning the general policy 
of the British empire. Something of this sort seemed to 
be indispensable, in order, amid so vast a fluctuation of 
passions and opinions, to concentre my thoughts; to bal- 
last my conduct; to preserve me from being blown about 
by every wind of fashionable doctrine. I really did not 
think it safe or manly to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in per- 
fect concurrence with a large majority in this House. 
Bowing under that high authority, and penetrated with 
the sharpness and strength of that early impression, I 
have continued ever since in my original sentiments with- 
out the least deviation. Whether this be owing to an ob- 
stinate perseverance in error, or to'a religious adherence to 
what appears to me truth and reason, it is in your equity 
to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, 
made, during this interval, more frequent changes in 
their sentiment and their conduct than could be justified 
in a particular person upon the contracted scale of private 
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information. But though I do not hazard anything ap- 
proaching to a censure on the motives of former Parlia- 
ments to all those alterations, one fact is undoubted—that 
under them the state of America has been kept in con- 
tinual agitation. Everything administered as remedy to 
the public complaint, if it did not produce, was at least 
followed by a heightening of the distemper; until, by a 
variety of experiments, that important country has been 
brought into her present situation—a situation which I 
will not miscall, which I dare not name, which I scarcely 
know how to comprehend in the terms of any description. 

In this posture, sir, things stood at the beginning of the 
session. About that time, a worthy member of great par- 
liamentary experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the 
chair of the American committee with much ability, took 
me aside, and, lamenting the present aspect of our politics, 
told me things were come to such a pass that our former 
methods of proceeding in the House would be no longer 
tolerated. That the public tribunal (never too indulgent 
to a long and unsuccessful opposition) would now scruti- 
nize our conduct with unusual severity. That the very 
vicissitudes and shiftings of ministerial measures, instead 
of convicting their authors of inconstancy and want of 
system, would be taken as an occasion of charging us 
with a predetermined discontent, which nothing could 
satisfy; while we accused every measure of vigor as 
cruel, and every proposal of lenity as weak and irreso- 
lute. The public, he said, would not have patience to 
see us play the game out with our adversaries: we must 
produce our hand. It would be expected that those 
who, for many years, had been active in such affairs, 
should show that they had formed some clear and de- 
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cided idea of the principles of colony government, and 
were capable of drawing out something like a platform of 
the ground which might be laid for future and permanent 
tranquillity. 

I felt the truth of what my honorable friend repre- 
sented, but I felt my situation, too. His application 
might have been made with far greater propriety to 
many other gentlemen. No man was, indeed, ever bet- 
ter disposed or worse qualified for such an undertaking 
than myself. Though I gave so far into his opinion 
that I immediately threw my thoughts into a sort of par- 
liamentary form, I was by no means equally ready to pro- 
duce them. It generally argues some degree of natural 
impotence of mind, or some want of knowledge of the 
world, to hazard plans of government, except from a seat 
of authority. Propositions are made, not only ineffectu- 
ally, but somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men 
are not properly disposed for their reception; and, for my 
part, I am not ambitious of ridicule—not absolutely a can- 
didate for disgrace. 

Besides, sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general 
no very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper government, 
nor of any politics in which the plan is to be wholly sepa- 
rated from the execution. But when I saw that anger and 
violence prevailed every day more and more, and that 
things were hastening toward an incurable alienation of 
our colonies, I confess my caution gave way. I felt this 
is one of those few moments in which decorum yields to 
a higher duty. Public calamity is a mighty leveller, and 
there are occasions when any, even the slightest, chance of 
doing good, must be laid hold on, even by the most incon- 
siderable person. 
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To restore order and repose to an empire so great and 
so distracted as ours, is merely in the attempt an under-— 
taking that would ennoble the flights of the highest 
genius, and obtain pardon for the efforts of the meanest 
understanding. Struggling a good while with these 
thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more firm. I de- 
rived, at length, some confidence from what in other 
circumstances usually produces timidity. I grew less 
anxious, even from the idea of my own insignificance. 
For, judging of what you are by what you ought to be, 
I persuaded myself that you would not reject a reason- 
able proposition because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it. On the other hand, being totally destitute 
of all shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I was 
very sure that if my proposition were futile or dangerous 
—if it were weakly conceived or improperly timed, there 
was nothing exterior to it of power to awe, dazzle, or de- 
lude you. You will see it just as it is, and you will treat 
it just as. it deserves. 

The PROPOSITION is peace. Not peace through the me- 
dium of war; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth 
of intricate and endless negotiations; not peace to arise out 
of universal discord, fomented from principle, in all parts 
of the empire; not peace to depend on the juridical de- 
termination of perplexing questions, or the precise mark- 
ing the shadowy boundaries of a complex government. 
It is simple peace, sought in its natural course and its 
ordinary haunts. It is peace sought im the spirit of peace, 
and laid in principles purely pacific. I propose, by re- 
moving the ground of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in the mather 
country, to give permanent satisfaction to your people; 
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and, far from a scheme of ruling by discord, to reconcile 
them to each other in the same act, and by the bond of 
the very same interest, which reconciles them to British 
government. 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever has been: 
the parent of confusion, and ever will be so long as the 
world endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily 
discovered at the first view as fraud is surely detected at 
last, is (let me say) of no mean force in the government 
of mankind. Genuine simplicity of heart isa healing and 
cementing principle. My plan, therefore, being formed 
upon the most simple grounds imaginable, may disap- 
point some people when they hear it. It has nothing to 
recommend it to the pruriency of curious ears. There is 
nothing at all new and captivating in it. It has nothing 
of the splendor of the project which has been lately laid 
upon your table by the noble lord in the blue ribbon. It 
does not propose to fill your lobby with squabbling colony 
agents, who will require the interposition of your mace at 
every instant to keep the peace among them. It does not 
institute a magnificent auction of finance, where captivated 
provinces come to general ransom by bidding against each 
other, until you knock down the hammer, and determine a 
proportion of payments beyond all the powers of algebra 
to equalize and settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to suggest derives, 
however, one great advantage from the proposition and 
registry of that noble lord’s project. The idea_of con- 
ciliation is admissible. First, the House, in accepting the 
resolution moved by the noble lord, has admitted, not- 
withstanding the menacing front of our address, notwith- 
standing our heavy, bill of pains and penalties, that we do 
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not think ourselves precluded from all ideas of free grace 
and bounty. 

The House has gone further; it has declared concilia- 
tion admissible, previous to any submission on the part of 
America. It has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, 
and has admitted that the complaints of our former mode 
of exerting the right of taxation were not wholly un- 
founded. That right, thus exerted, is allowed to have had 
something reprehensible in it, something unwise, or some- 
thing grievous; since, in the midst of our heat and resent- 
ment, we, of ourselves, have proposed a capital alteration, 
and, in order to get rid of what seemed so very exception- 
able, have instituted a mode that is altogether new; one 
that is, indeed, wholly alien from all the ancient methods 
and forms of Parliament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough for my 
purpose. The means proposed by the noble lord for car- 
rying his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are very 
indifferently suited to the end; and this I shall endeavor 
to show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I 
take my ground on the admitted principle. I mean to 
give peace. Peace implies reconciliation; and, where there 
has been a material dispute, reconciliation does in a man- 
ner always imply concession on the one part or on the 
other. In this state of things I make no difficulty in 
affirming that the proposal ought to originate from us. 
Great and acknowledged force is not impaired, either in 
effect or in opinion, by an unwillingness to exert itself. 
The superior power may offer peace with honor and with 
safety. Such an offer from such a power will be attrib- 
uted to magnanimity. But the concessions of the weak 
are the concessions of fear. When such @ one is dis- 
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armed, he is wholly at the mercy of his superior, and he 
loses forever that time and those chances which, as they 
happen to all men, are the strength and resources of all 
inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this 
day decide, are these two: Mirsi, whether you ought to con- 
cede; and, secondly, what your concession ought to be. 

On the first of these questions we have gained, as 1 

‘have just taken the liberty of observing to you, some 
ground. But I am sensible that a good deal more is still 
to be done. Indeed, sir, to enable us to determine both 
on the one and the other of these great questions with a 
firm and precise judgment, I think it may be necessary to 
consider distinctly— 

The true nature and the peculiar circumstances of the 
object which we have before us; because, after all our 
struggle, whether we will or not, we must govern America 
according to that nature and to those circumstances, and 
not according to our imaginations; not according to ab- 
stract ideas of right; by no means according to mere gen- 
eral theories of government, the resort to which appears to 
me, in our present situation, no better than arrant trifling. 
I shall therefore endeavor, with your leave, to lay before 
you some of the most material of these circumstances in 
as full and clear a manner as I am able to state them. 

(1) The first thing that we have to consider with regard 
to the nature of the object, is the number of people in the 

colonies. I have taken tor some years a good deal of 
pains on that point. I can by no calculation justify my- 
self in placing the number below two millions of inhabi- 
tants of our own Huropean biood and color, besides at 
least five hundred thousand others, who form no incon- 
L 
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siderable part of the strength and opulence of the whole. 
This, sir, is, I believe, about the true number. ‘There is 
no occasion to exaggerate, where plain truth is of so much 
weight and importance. But whether I put the present 
numbers too high or too low, is a matter of little mo- 
ment. Such is the strength with which population shoots 
in that part of the world, that, state the numbers as high 
as we will, while the dispute continues, the exaggeration 
ends. While we are discussing any given magnitude, 
they are grown to it. While we spend our time in de- 
liberating on the mode of governing two millions, we 
shall find we have two millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow faster from mfaney to manhood than 
they spread from families to communities, and from villages 
to nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and the growing 
numbers in the front of our deliberation; because, sir, this 
consideration will make it evident toa blunter discernment 
than yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oe- 
casional system will be at all suitable to such an object. It 
will show you that it is not to be considered as one of 
those minima which are out of the eye and consideration 
of the law; not a paltry excrescence of the state; not a 
mean dependant, who may be neglected with little dam- 
age, and provoked with little danger. It will prove that 
some degree of care and caution is required in the hand- 
ling such an object; it will show that you ought not, 
in reason, to trifle with so large a mass of the interests 
and feelings of the human race. You could at no time 
do so without guilt; and, be assured, you will not be able 
to do it long with impunity. 

But the population of this country, the great and grow- 
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ing population, though a very important consideration, will 
lose much of its weight, if not combined with other cir- 
cumstances. The commerce of your colonies is out of all 
proportion beyond the numbers of the people. This ground 
of their commerce, indeed, has been trod some days ago, 
and with great ability, by a distinguished person at your 
bar. This gentleman, after thirty-five years—it is so long 
since he appeared at the same place to plead for the com- 
merce of Great Britain—has come again before you to 
plead the same cause, without any other effect of time, 
than that, to the fire of imagination and extent of erudi- 
tion which even then marked him as one of the first lit- 
erary characters of his age, he has added a consummate 
knowledge in the commercial interest of his country, 
formed by a long course of enlightened and discrimi- 
nating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such a 
person with any detail, if a great part of the members who 
now fill the House had not the misfortune to be absent - 
when he appeared at your bar. Besides, sir, I propose 
to take the matter at periods of time somewhat different 
from his. ‘There is, if I mistake not, a point of view, 
from whence, if you will look at this subject, it is im- 
possible that it should not make an impression upon 
you. 

I have in my hand two accounts: one a comparative 
state of the export trade of England to its colonies as it 
stood in the year 1704, and as it stood in the year 1772; | 
the other a state of the export trade of this country to its 
colonies alone, as it stood in 1772, compared with the . 
whole trade of Hngland to all parts of the world, the col- 
onies included, in the year 1704. They are from good 
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vouchers; the latter period from the accounts on your 
table, the earlier from an original manuscript of Davenant, 
who first established the inspector-general’s office, which 
has been ever since his time so abundant a source of 
parliamentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of three great 
branches: the African, which, terminating almost wholly 
in the colonies, must be put to the account of their com- 
merce; the West Indian, and the North American. All 
these are so interwoven, that the attempt to separate them 
would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole, and, if 
not entirely destroy, would very much depreciate the 
value of all the parts. I therefore consider these three 
denominations to be, what in effect they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export side, at 
the beginning of this century, that is, in the year 1704, 
stood thus: 


Exports to North America and the 


est Indies . : : . £483,265 
To Africa 5 : : : : 86,665 
£569,980 


In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year be- 
tween the highest and lowest of those lately laid on your 
table, the account was as follows: 


To North America mat the go: 

Indies : . £4,791,784 
To Africa . : 866,398 
To which, if you ‘add the export 

trade from cotland, which had 

in 1704 no existence . . ; 364,000 


£6,022,182 
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From five hundred and odd thousand it has grown to 
six millions. It has increased no less than twelvefold. 
This is the state of the colony trade, as compared with 
itself at these two periods, within this century; and this 
is matter for meditation. But this is not all. Hxamine 
my second account. See how the export trade to the coi- 
onies alone in 1772 stood in the other point of view; thaé 
is, as compared to the whole trade of England in 1704. 


The whole export trade of Eng- 
land, including that to the colo- 


nies, in 1704 —. -. £6,509,000 
Exported to the colonies alone, in 
B , : : 6,024,000 


Difference . £485,000 


The trade with America alone is now within less than 
£500,000 of being equal to what this great commercial 
nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this cen- 
tury with the whole world! If I had taken the largest 
year of those on your table, it would rather have ex- 
ceeded. But, it will be said, is not this American trade 
an unnatural protuberance, that has drawn the juices from 
the rest of the body? The reverse. It is the very food 
that has nourished every other part into its present mag- 
nitude. Our general trade has been greatly augmented, 
and augmented more or less in almost every part to which 
it ever extended, but with this material difference, that of 
the six millions which in the beginning of the century 
constituted the whole mass of our export commerce, the 
colony trade was but one-twelfth part; it is now (as a part 
of sixteen millions) considerably more than a third of the 
whole. This is the relative proportion of the importance 
_of the colonies of these two periods; and all reasoning 
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concerning our mode of treating them must have this 
proportion as its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, 
and sophisticated. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over 
this great consideration. It is good for us to be here. 
We stand where we have an immense view of what is, 
and what is past. Clouds, indeed, and darkness, rest upon 
the future. Let us, however, before we descend from this 
noble eminence, reflect that this growth of our national 
prosperity has happened within the short period of the 
life of man. It has happened within sixty-eight years. 
There are those alive whose memory might touch the two 
extremities. For instance, my Lord Bathurst might re- 
member all the stages of the progress. He was in 1704 
of an age at least to be made to comprehend such things. 
He was then old enough ‘‘acta parentum jam legere et que 
sit. poterit cognoscere virtus.'’ Suppose, sir, that the angel 
of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many virtues which 
made him one of the most amiable, as he is one of the 
most fortunate men of his age, had opened to him in vis- 
ion, that when, in the fourth generation, the third prince 
ef the House of Brunswick had sat twelve years on the 
throne of that nation, which, by the happy issue of mod- 
erate and healing councils, was to be made Great Britain, 
he should see his son, Lord Chancellor of England, turn 
back the current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, and 
raise him to a higher rank of peerage, while he enriched 
the family with a new one. Hf, amid these bright and 
happy scenes of domestic honor and prosperity, that angel 
should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the ris- 
ing glories of his country, and while he was gazing with 
admiration on the then commercial grandeur of England, 
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the genius should point out to him a little speck, scarce 
visible in the mass of the national interest, a small seminal 
principle rather than a formed body, and should tell him: 
“Young man, there is America—which at this day serves 
for little more than to amuse you with stories of savage 
men and uncouth manners; yet shall, before you taste 
death, show itself equal to the whole of that commerce 
which now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
England has been growing to by a progressive increase 
of improvement, brought in by varieties of people, by 
succession of civilizing conquests and civilizing setile- 
ments in a series of seventeen hundred years, you shall 
see as much added to her by America in the course of a 
single life!’’ If this state of his country had been foretold 
to him, would it not require all the sanguine credulity of 
youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make 
him believe it? Fortunate man, he has lived to see it! 
Fortunate indeed, if he lived to see nothing to vary the 
prospect and eloud the setting of his day! 

Hxcuse me, sir, if, turning from such thoughts, I re- 
sume this comparative view once more. You have seen 
it-on a large scale; look at it on a small one. I will point 
out to your attention a particular instance of it in the 
single province of Pennsylvania. In the year 1704 that 
province called for £11,459 in value of your commodities, 
native and foreign. This was the whole. What did it 
demand in 1772? Why, nearly fifty times as much; for 
in that year the export to Pennsylvania was £507,909, 
nearly equal to the export to all the colonies together in 
the first period. 

I choose, sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
details, because generalities, which, in all other cases are 
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apt to heighten and raise the subject, have here a tendency 
to sink it. When we speak of the commerce with our 
colonies, fiction lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren. 

So far, sir, as to the importance of the object in the 
view of its commerce, as concerned in the exports from 
England. If I were to detail the imports, I could show 
how many enjoyments they procure which deceive the 
burden of life; how many materials which invigorate the 
springs of national industry, and extend and animate every 
part of our foreign and domestic commerce. This would 
be a curious subject indeed; but I must prescribe bounds 
to myself in a matter so vast and various. 

(2) I pass, therefore, to the colonies in another point 
of view—their agriculture. This they have prosecuted with 
such a spirit, that, besides feeding plentifully their own 
growing multitude, their annual export of grain, compre- 
hending rice, has, some years ago, exceeded a million in 
value. Of their last harvest I am persuaded they will 
export much more. At the beginning of the century, some 
of these colonies imported corn from the mother country. 
For some time past the old world has been fed from the 
new. The scarcity which you have felt would have been 
a desolating famine, if this child of your old age, with a 
true filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put the 
full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its 
exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from 
the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully 
opened at your bar. You surely thought those acquisitions 
of value, for they seemed even to excite your envy; and 
yet, the spirit by which that enterprising employment has 
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been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised 
your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, what in the 
world is equal to it? Pass by the other parts, and look 
at the manner in which the people of New England have 
of late carried on the whale fishery. While we follow 
them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hud- 
son’s Bay and Davis’ Straits—while we are looking for 
them beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold—that they. 
are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen Serpent 
of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote 
and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, 
is but a stage and resting-place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that while some of them draw the 
line, and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others 
run the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along 
the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their 
fisheries. No climate that is not witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy 
industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by this 
recent people—a people who are still, as it were, but in 
the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of man- 
hood. When I contemplate these things—when I know 
that the colonies in general owe little or nothing to any 
care of ours, and that they are not squeezed into this 
happy form by the constraints of watchful and suspicious 
government, but that, through a wise and salutary neg- 
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lect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection—when I reflect upon these effects—when 
_L see how profitable they have been to us, 1 feel all the 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of 
human contrivances melt and die away within me. My 
rigor relents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

I am sensible, sir, that all which I have asserted in my 
detail is admitted in the gross; but that quite a different 
conclusion is drawn from it. America, gentlemen say, is 
a noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. 
Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the best way of gain- 
ing them. Gentlemen in this respect will be led to their 
choice of means by their complexions and their habits. 
Those who understand the military art will, of course, 
have some predilection for it. Those who wield the 
thunder of the State may have more confidence in the 
efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly for want of this 
knowledge, my opinion is much more in favor of prudent 
management than of force; considering force not as an 
odious, but a feeble, instrument for preserving a people 
so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as this, in 
a profitable and subordinate connection with us. 

First, sir, permit me to observe that the use of force 
alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, 
but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again; 
and a nation is not governed which is perpetually to be 
conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of force; and an armament is not a vic- 
tory. If you do not succeed, you are without resource; 
for, conciliation failing, force remains; but, force failing, 
no further hope of reconciliation is left. Power and au- 
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thority are sometimes bought by kindness, but they can 
never be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated 
violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the 
object by your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing 
you fought for is not the thing which you recover; but 
depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. 
Nothing less will content me than whole America. I do 
not choose to consume its strength alone with our own, 
because in all parts it is the British strength that I con- 
sume. I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy 
at the end of this exhausting conflict, and still less in the 
midst of it. I may escape; but I can make no insurance 
against such an event. Let me add, that Ido not choose 
wholly to break the American spimt, because it is the 
spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force 
as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth 
and their utility have been owing to methods altogether 
different. Our ancient indulgence has been said to be 
pursued to a fault. It may be so; but we know, if feel- 
ing is evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than our 
attempt to mend it; and our sin far more salutary than 
our penitence. 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that 
high opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, 
for whose sentiments in other particulars I have great re- 
spect, seem to be so greatly captivated. 

_ But there is still behind a third consideration concern 
ing this object, which serves to determine my opinion on 
the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in the man- 
agement of America, even more than its population and 
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its commerce—I mean its temper and character. In this 
character of the Americans a love of freedom is the pre- 
dominating feature, which marks and distinguishes the 
whole; and, as an ardent is always a jealous affection, 
your colonies become suspicious, restive, and intractable, 
whenever they see the least attempt to wrest from them 
by force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think 
the only advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit of 
liberty is stronger in the English colonies, probably, than 
in any other people of the earth, and this from a variety 
of powerful causes, which, to understand the true temper 
of their minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, 
it will not be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, sir, is a nation which still, I hope, 
respects, and formerly adored her freedom. The colonists 
emigrated from you when this part of your character was 
most predominant; and they took this bias and direction 
the moment they parted from your hands. They are, 
therefore, not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty ac- 
cording to English ideas and on LHnglish principles. 
Abstract liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not to 
be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and 
every nation has formed to itself some favorite point 
which, by way of eminence, becomes the criterion of their 
happiness. It happened, you know, sir, that the great con- 
tests for freedom in this country were from the earliest 
times chiefly upon the question of taxing. Most of the 
contests in the ancient commonwealths turned primarily 
on the right of election of magistrates, or on the balance 
among the several orders of the State. The question of 
money was not with them so immediate. But in England 
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~ jt was otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pens 
and most eloquent tongues have been exercised; the 
- greatest spirits have acted and suffered. In order to give 
the fullest satisfaction concerning the importance of this 
point, it was not only necessary for those who in argu- 
ment defended the excellence of the Hnglish Constitution, 
to insist on this privilege of granting money as a dry 
point of fact, and to prove that the right had been ac- 
knowledged in ancient parchments and blind usages to 
reside in a certain body called the House of Commons. 
They went much further: they attempted to prove (and 
they succeeded) that in theory it ought to be so, from the 
particalar nature of a House of Commons, as an immediate 
representative of the people, whether the old records had 
delivered this oracle or not. They took infinite pains to 
inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that, in all mon- 
archies, the people must, in effect, themselves, mediately 
or immediately, possess the power of granting their own 
money, or no shadow of liberty could subsist. The col- 
onies draw from you, as with their life-blood, those ideas 
and principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
and attached on this specific point of taxing. Liberty 
might be safe or might be endangered in twenty other 
particulars, without their being much pleased or alarmed. 
Here they feit its pulse; and, as they found that beat, 
they thought themselves sick or sound. I do not say 
whether they were right or wrong in applying your gen- 
eral arguments to their own case. It is not easy, indeed, 
to make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The 
fact is, that they did thus apply those general arguments; 
and your mode of governing them, whether through lenity 
or indolence, through wisaom or mistake, confirmed them 
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in the imagination that they, as well as you, had an in- 
ierest in these common principles. 

They were further confirmed in these pleasing errors 
by the form of their provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their governments are popular in a high degree; some 
are merely popular; in all, the popular representative is 
ihe most weighty; and this share of the people in their 
ordinary government never fails to inspire them with lofty 
sentiments, and with a strong aversion from whatever tends 
to deprive them of their chief importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation 
of the form of government, religion would have given it 
acomplete effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, 
in this new people is no way wornout or impaired; and 
their mode of professing it is also one main cause of this 
free spirit. The people are Protestants; and of that kind 
which is the most averse to all implicit submission of 
mind and opinion. This is a persuasion not only favor- 
able to liberty, but built upon it. I do not think, sir, 
that the reason of this averseness in the dissenting churches 
from all that looks like absolute government, is so much 
to be sought in their religious tenets as in their history. 
Every one knows that the Roman Catholic religion is at 
least coeval with most of the governments where it pre- 
vails; that it has generally gone hand in hand with them; 
and received great favor and every kind of support from 
authority. The Church of England, too, was formed from 
her cradle under the nursing care of regular government. 
But the dissenting interests have sprung up in direct op- 
position to all the ordinary powers of the world, and could 
justify that opposition only on a strong claim to natural 
liberty. Their very existence depended on the powerful 
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and unremitted assertion of that claim. All Protestantism, 
even the most cold and passive, isa kind of dissent. But 
the religion most prevalent in our northern colonies is 
refinement on the principle of resistance; it is the dissi- 
dence of dissent; and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of denominations, 
agreeing in nothing but in the communion of the spirit of 
liberty, is predominant in most of the northern provinces; 
where the Church of England, notwithstanding its legal 
rights, is in reality no more than a sort of private sect, 
not composing, most probably, the tenth of the people 
The colonists left England when this spirit was high, and 
in the emigrants was the highest of all; and even that 
stream of foreigners, which has been constantly flowing 
into these colonies, has, for the greater part, been com- 
posed of dissenters from the establishments of their several 
countries, and have brought with them a temper and char 
acter far from alien to that of the people with whom they 
mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner that some gentle 
men object to the latitude of this description, because in 
the southern colonies the Church of England forms a large 
body, and has a regular establishment. It is certainly 
true. There is, however, a circumstance attending these 
colonies, which, in my opinion, fully counterbalances this 
difference, and makes the spirit of liberty still more higs 
and haughty than in those to the northward. It is thag 
im Virginia and the Carolinas they have a vast multituds 
of slaves. Where this is the case in any part of the world, 
those who are free are by far the most proud and jealous 
of their freedom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoy- 
ment, but a kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing them 
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that freedom, as in countries where it is a common bless- 
ing, and as broad and general as the air, may be united 
with much abject toil, with great misery, with all the ex- 
terior of servitude, liberty looks, among them, like some- 
thing that is more noble and liberal. I do not mean, sir, 
to commend the superior morality of this sentiment, which 
has at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I cannot 
alter the nature of man. The fact isso; and these people 
of the southern colonies are much more strongly, and with 
a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than 
those to the northward. Such were all the ancient com- 
monwealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; such, in 
our days, were the Poles, and such will be all masters of 
slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a people 
the haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Permit me, sir, to add another circumstance in our 
colonies, which contributes no mean part toward the 
growth and effect of this intractable spirit—I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps in the world 
is the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the deputies sent to 
Congress were lawyers. But all who read, and most do 
read, endeavor to obtain some smattering in that science. 
I have been told by an eminent bookseller that in no 
branch of his business, after tracts of popular devotion, 
were so many books as those on the law exported to the 
Plantations. The colonists have now fallen into the way 
of printing them for their own use. I hear that they have 
sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Commentaries in Amer- 
ica as in England. General Gage marks out this disposi- 
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tion very particularly in a letter on your table. He states 
that all the people in his government are lawyers, or smat- 
terers in law; and that in Boston they have been enabled, 
by successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one 
of your capital penal constitutions. The smartness of de- 
bate will say that this knowledge ought to teach them 
more clearly the rights of legislature, their obligations to 
obedience, and the penalties of rebellion. All this is 
mighty well. But my honorable and learned friend [the 
attorney-general, afterward Lord Thurlow] on the floor, 
who condescends to mark what I say for animadversion, 
will disdain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, 
that when great honors and great emoluments do not win 
over this knowledge to the service of the state, it is a 
formidable adversary to government. If the spirit be not 
tamed and broken by these happy methods, it is stubborn 
and litigious. Abeunt studia in mores. This study ren- 
ders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries the 
people, more simple and of a less mercurial cast, judge 
of an ill principle in government only by an actual 
grievance. Here they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the prin- 
ciple. They augur misgovernment at a distance; and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies 
is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely 
moral, but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. 
Three thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them 
No contrivance can prevent the effect of this distance in 
weakening government. Seas roll and months pass be- 
tween the order and the execution; and the want of a 
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speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat 
the whole system. You have, indeed, ‘‘winged ministers” 
of vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pouches to the 
remotest verge of the sea. But there a power steps in that 
limits the arrogance of raging passion and furious elements, 
and says: ‘‘So far shalt thou go, and no farther.’’ Who 
are you that should fret and rage, and bite the chains of 
nature? Nothing worse happens to you than does to all 
nations who have extensive empire; and it happens in 
all the forms into which empire can be thrown. In 
large bodies the circulation of power must be less vig- 
orous at the extremities. Nature has said it. The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Kurdis- 
fan as he governs Thrace; nor has he the same do- 
minion in Crimea and Algiers which he has at Broosa 
and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
huckster. The sultan gets such obedience as he can. 
He governs with a loose rein that he may govern at all; 
and the whole of the force and vigor of his authority in 
his centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his 
borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well 
obeyed as you are in yours. She -complies, too; she sub- 
mits; she watches times. This is the immutable condi- 
tion, the eternal law, of extensive and detached em- 
pire. 

_ Then, sir, from these_six capital sources of descent, of 
form of government, of religion in the northern provinces, 
of manners in the southern, of education, of the remote- 
ness of situation from the first mover of government—from 
all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown up. It 
has grown with the growth of the people in your colonies, 
and increased with the increase of their wealth; a spirit 
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that, unhappily meeting with an exercise of power in 
England, which, however lawful, is- not reconcilable ta 
any ideas of liberty, much less with theirs, has kindlec 
this flame that is ready to consume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this 
excess, or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps 2 
more smooth and accommodating spirit of freedom in them 
would be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of liberty 
might be desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and 
boundless authority. Perhaps we might wish the colo- 
nists to be persuaded that their liberty is more secure 
when held in trust for them by us, as guardians during 
a perpetual minority, than with any part of it in their 
own hands. But the question is not whether their spirit 
deserves praise or blame. What, in the name of God, 
shall we do with it? You have before you the object, 
such as it is, with all its glories, with all its imperfections 
on its head. You see the magnitude, the importance, the 
temper, the habits, the disorders. By all these considera- 
tions we are strongly urged to determine something con- 
cerning it. We are called upon to fix some rule and line 
for our future conduct which may give a little stability to 
our politics, and prevent the return of such unhappy de- 
liberations as the present. Every such return will bring 
the matter before us in a still more intractable form. 
For, what astonishing and incredible things have we not 
seen already? What monsters have not been generated 
from this unnatural contention? While every principle 
of authority and resistance has been pushed upon both 
sides, as far as it would go, there is nothing so solid and 
certain, either in reasoning or in practice, that it has not 
been shaken. Until very lately, all authority in America 
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seemed to be nothing but an emanation from yours. Even 
the popular part of the colony constitution derived all its 
activity, and its first-vital movement, from the pleasure of 
the crown. We thought, sir, that the utmost which the 
discontented colonists could do, was to disturb authority. 
We never dreamed they could of themselves supply it, 
knowing in general what an operose business it is to es- 
tablish a government absolutely new. But having, for 
our purposes in this contention, resolved that none but 
an obedient assembly should sit, the humors of the people 
there, finding all passage through the legal channel stopped, 
with great violence broke out another way. Some provinces 
have tried their experiment, as we have tried ours; and 
theirs has succeeded. They have formed a government 
sufficient for its purposes, without the bustle of a revolu- 
tion, or the troublesome formality of an election. Hvident 
necessity and tacit consent have done the business in an 
instant. So well they have done it that Lord Dunmore 
(the account is among the fragments on your table) tells 
you that the new institution is infinitely better obeyed 
than the ancient government ever.,was in its most for- 
tunate periods. Obedience is what makes government, 
and not the names by which it is called; not the name 
of governor, as formerly, or committee, as at present. 
This new government has originated directly from the 
people, and was not transmitted through any of the or- 
dinary artificial media of a positive constitution, It was 
not a manufacture ready formed, and transmitted to them 
in that condition from England. The evil arising from 
hence is this: that the colonists having once found the 
possibility of enjoying the advantages of order in the midst 
of a struggle for liberty, such struggles will not hencefor- , 
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ward seem so terrible to the settled and sober part of man- 
kind as they had appeared before the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the denial of 
the exercise of government to still greater lengths, we 
wholly abrogated the ancient government of Massachu- 
setts. We were confident that the first feeling, if not 
the very prospect of anarchy, would instantly enforce a 
complete submission. The experiment was tried. A new, 
strange, unexpected face of things appeared. Anarchy is 
found tolerable. A vast province has now subsisted, and 
subsisted in a considerable degree of health and vigor for 
near a twelvemonth, without governor, without public 
council, without judges, without executive magistrates. 
How long it will continue in this state, or what may 
arise out of this unheard-of situation, how can the wisest 
of us conjecture? Our late experience has taught us that 
many of those fundamental principles, formerly believed 
infallible, are either not of the importance they were im- 
agined to be, or that we have not at all adverted to some 
other far more important and far more powerful princi- 
ples, which entirely overrule those we had considered as 
omnipotent. I am much against any further experiments, 
which tend to put to the proof any more of these allowed 
opinions, which contribute so much to the public tranquil- 
lity. In effect, we suffer as much at home by this loos- 
ening of all ties, and this concussion of all established 
opinions, as we do abroad. For, in order to prove that 
the Americans have no right to their liberties, we are 
every day endeavoring to subvert the maxims which pre- 
serve the whole spirit of our own. To prove that the 
Americans ought not to be free, we are oblic*u to depre- 
ciate the value of freedom itself; and we never seem to 
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gain a paltry advantage over them in debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, or deriding some of 
those feelings, for which our ancestors have shed their 
blood. 

But, sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious ex- 
periments, I do not mean to preclude the fullest inquiry. 
Far from it. Far from deciding on a sudden or partial 
view, | would patiently go round and round the subject, 
and survey it minutely in every possible aspect. Sir, if 
1 were capable of engaging you to an equal attention, | 
would state that, as far as 1 am capable of discerning, 
there are but three ways of proceeding relative to this 
stubborn spirit which prevails m your colonies and dis- 
turbs your government. These are, to change that spirit, 
as inconvenient, by removing the causes; to prosecute it 
as criminal; or to comply with it as necessary. 1 would 
not be guilty of an imperfect enumeration. I can think 
of but these three. Another has, indeed, been started— 
that of giving up the colonies; but it met so slight a re- 
ception that I do not think myself obliged to dwell a 
great while upon it. It is nothing but a little sally of 
anger, like the frowardness of peevish children, who, 
when they cannot get all they would have, are resolved 
to take nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the spirit, as incon- 
venient, by removing the causes, I think is the most like 
a systematic proceeding. It is radical in its principle, but 
it is attended with great difficulties, some of them little 
short, as I conceive, of impossibilities. This will appear 
by examining into the plans which have been proposed. 

As the growing population of the colonies is evidently 
one cause of their resistance, it was last session mentioned 
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in both Houses by men of weight, and received, not with- 
out applause, that, in order to check this evil, it would 
be proper for the Crown to make no further grants of 
land.. But to this scheme there are two objections. 
The first, that there is already so much unsettled land 
in private hands as to afford room for an immense future 
population, although the Crown not only withheld its grants, 
but annihilated its soil. If this be the case, then the only 
effect of this avarice of desolation, this hoarding of a royal 
wilderness, would be to raise the value of the possessions 
in the hands of the great private monopolists without any 
adequate check to the growing and alarming mischief of 
population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be the 
consequence? The people would occupy without grants. 
They have already so occupied in many places. You 
cannot station garrisons in every part of these deserts. 
If you drive the people from one place they will carry 
en their annual tillage, and remove with their flocks and 
nerds to another. Many of the people in the back settle- 
ments are already little attached to particular situations. 
Already they have topped the Appalachian mountains. 
From thence they behold before them an immense plain, 
one vast, rich, level meadow—a square of five hundred 
miles. Over this they would wander without a possi- 
bility of restraint. They would change their manners 
with the habits of their life; would soon forget a gov- 
ernment by which they were disowned; would become 
hordes of English Tartars; and, pouring down upon 
your unfortified frontiers a fierce and irresistible cay- 
alry, become masters of your governors and your coun- 
sellors, your collectors and controllers, and of all the 
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slaves that adhered to them. Such would, and, in no~ 
jong time, must be the effect of attempting to forbid as 
a crime, and to suppress as an evil, the command and 
blessing of Providence, ‘‘Increase and multiply.”’ Such 
would be the happy result of an endeavor to keep as a 
lair of wild beasts that earth which God by an express 
charter has given to the children of men. Far different, 
and surely much wiser, has been our policy hitherto. 
Hitherto we have invited our people, by every kind of 
bounty, to fixed establishments. We have invited the 
husbandman to look to authority for his title. We have 
taught him piously to believe in the mysterious virtue of 
wax and parchment. We have thrown each tract of 
jand, as it was peopled, into districts, that the ruling 
power should never be wholly out of sight. We have 
settled all we could, and we have carefully attended 
every settlement with government. 

Adhering, sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for 
the reasons I have just given, 1 think this new project 
of hedging in population to be neither prudent nor 
practicable. 

To impoverish the colonies in general, and in particu. 
lar to arrest the noble course of their marine enterprises, 
would be a more easy task. I freely confess it. We 
have shown a disposition to a system of this kind; a 
disposition even to continue the restraint after the of- 
fence, looking on ourselves as rivals to our colonies, and 
persuaded that, of course, we must gain all that they 
shall lose. Much mischief we may certainly do. The 
power inadequate to all other things is often more than 
sufficient for this. I do not look on the direct and im- 
mediate power of the colonies to resist our violence as 
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very formidable. In this, however, I may be mistaken. 
But when I consider that we have colonies for no pur- 
pose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my poor 
understanding a little preposterous to make them unser- 
viceable in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, as [ thought, exploded 
problem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar its subject 
into submission. But, remember, when you have com: 
pleted your system of impoverishment, that nature still 
proceeds in her ordinary course; that discontent will in- 
crease with misery; and that there are critical moments 
in the fortunes of all states when they who are too weak 
to contribute to your prosperity may be strong enough to 
complete your ruin. ‘‘Spoliatis arma supersunt.”’ 

The temper and character which prevail in our colonies 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We can- 
not, I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and 
persuade them that they are not sprung from a nation in 
whose veins the blood of freedom circulates. The lan- 
guage in which they would hear you tell them this tale 
would detect the imposition. Your speech would betray 
you. An Englishman is the unfittest person on earth to 
argue another Englishman into slavery. 

I think it is nearly as little in our power to change 
their republican religion as their free descent; or to sub- 
stitute the Roman Catholic as a penalty, or the Church 
of England as an improvement. The mode of inquisi- 
tion and dragooning is going out of fashion in the old 
world, and I should not confide much to their efficacy in 
the new. The education of the Americans is also on the 
same unalterable bottom with their religion. You cannot 
persuade them to burn their books of curious science; to 
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banish their lawyers from their courts of law; or to quench 
the lights of their assemblies by refusing to choose those 
persons who are best read in their privileges. It would 
be no less impracticable to think of wholly annihilating 
the popular assemblies -in which these lawyers sit. The 
army, by which we must govern in their place, would 
be far more chargeable to us; not quite so effectual; 
end, perhaps, in the end, full as difficult to be kept in 
obedience. 

With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of Virginia 
and the southern colonies, it has been proposed, I know, 
to reduce it, by declaring a general enfranchisement of 
their slaves. This project has had its advocates. and 
panegyrists, yet I never could argue myself into an 
opinion of it. Slaves are often much attached to their 
masters. A general wild offer of liberty would not al- 
ways be accepted. History furnishes few instances of 
it. It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be 
free as it is to compel freemen to be slaves; and in this 
auspicious scheme we should have both these pleasing tasks 
on our hands at once. But when we talk of enfranchise- 
ment, do we not perceive that the American master may 
enfranchise, too, and arm servile hands in defence of free- 
dom? A measure to which other people have had re- 
course more than once, and not without success, in a 
desperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves, as these unfortunate black people are, and. 
dull as all men are from slavery, must they not a little 
suspect the offer of freedom from that very nation which 
has sold them to their present masters? From that na- 
tion, one of whose causes of quarrel with those masters 
is their refusal to deal any more in that inhuman traffic? 
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An offer of freedom from England would come rather 
oddly, shipped to them in an African vessel, which is 
refused an entry into the ports of Virginia or Carolina, 
with a cargo of three hundred Angola negroes. It would 
be curious to see the Guinea captain attempt at the same 
instant to publish his proclamation of liberty and to ad- 
vertise the sale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. 
The ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry; and as 
long as it continues in its present bed, so leng all the 
causes which weaken authority by distance will continue. 


**Ye gods! annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy !” 


was a pious and passionate prayer, but just as reasonable 
as many of these serious wishes of very grave and solemn 
politicians. 

If, then, sir, it seems almost desperate to think of any 
alterative course for changing the moral causes (and not 
quite easy to remove the natural) which produce the prej- 
udices irreconcilable to the late exercise of our authority, 
but that the spirit infallibly will continue, and, continuing, 
will produce such effects as now embarrass us, the second 
mode under consideration is to prosecute that spirit in its 
overt acts as criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a moment. The 
thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of juris- 
prudence. It should seem, to my way of conceiving such 
matters, that there is a very wide difference in reason and 
policy between the mode of proceeding on the irregular 
conduct of scattered individuals, or even of bands of men, 
. who disturb order within the state, and the civil dissen- 
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sions which may, from time to time, on great questions, 
agitate the several communities which compose a great 
empire. It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic to 
apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 
public contest. I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people. I cannot in- 
sult and ridicule the feelings of millions of my fellow- 
creatures, as Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent 
individual at the bar. I am not ripe to pass sentence 
on the gravest public bodies, intrusted with magistracies 
of great authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very same title 
that I am. I really think that, for wise men, this is not 
judicious; for sober men, not decent; for minds tinctured 
with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an empire, 
as distinguished from a single state or kingdom. But my 
idea of itis this; that an empire is the aggregate of many 
states, under one common head, whether this head be a 
monarch or a presiding republic. It does, in such con- 
stitutions, frequently happen (and nothing but the dis- 
mal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude can prevent its 
happening) that the subordinate parts have many local 
privileges and immunities. Between these privileges and 
the supreme common authority, the line may be extremely 
nice. Of course, disputes—often, too, very bitter disputes 
—and much ill blood, will arise. But, though every privi- 
lege is an exemption in the case, from the ordinary exer- 
cise of the supreme authority, it is no denial of it. The 
claim of a privilege seems rather, ex vi termini, to imply a 
superior power; for to talk of the privileges of a state or 
of a person who has no superior, is hardly any better than 
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speaking nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate quarrels 
among the component parts of a great political union of 
communities, I can scarcely conceive anything more com- 
pletely imprudent than for the head of the empire to in- 
sist that, if any privilege is pleaded against his will or his 
acts, that his whole authority is denied; instantly to pro- 
claim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offending 
provinces under the ban. Will not this, sir, very soon 
teach the provinces to make no distinctions on their 
part? Will it not teach them that the government 
against which a claim of liberty is tantamount to high 
treason, is a government to which submission is equiva- 
lent to slavery? It may not always be quite convenient 
to impress dependent communities with such an idea. 

We are, indeed, in all disputes with the colonies, by 
the necessity of things, the judge. It is true, sir; but [ 
confess that the character of judge in my own cause is a 
thing that frightens me. Instead of filling me with pride, 
I am exceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed with 
a stern, assured, judicial confidence, until I find myself 
im something more like a judicial character. I must have 
these hesitations as long as I am compelled to recollect 
that, in my little reading upon such contests as these, the 
sense of mankind has at least as often decided against 
the superior as the subordinate power. Sir, let me add, 
too, that the opinion of my having some abstract right in 
my favor would not put me much at my ease in passing 
sentence, unless I could be sure that there were no rights 
which, in their exercise under certain circumstances, were 
not the most odious of all wrongs, and the most vexatious 
of all injustice. Sir, these considerations have great weight 
with me, when I find things so circumstanced that I see 
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the same party at once a civil litigant against me in point 
of right and a culprit before me; while I sit as criminal 
judge on acts of his whose moral quality is to be decided 
on upon the merits of that very litigation. Men are every 
now and then put, by the complexity of human affairs, 
into strange situations; but justice is the same, let the 
judge be in what situation he will. 

There is, sir, also a circumstance which convinces me 
that this mode of criminal proceeding is not, at least in 
the present stage of our contest, altogether expedient, 
which is nothing less than the conduct of those very per- 
sons who have seemed to adopt that mode, by lately de- 
claring a rebellion in Massachusetts Bay, as they had 
formerly addressed to have traitors brought hither, under 
an act of Henry the Highth, for trial. For, though rebel- 
lion is declared, it is not proceeded against as such; nor 
have any steps been taken toward the apprehension or 
conviction of any individual offender, either on our late 
or our former address; but modes of public coercion have 
been adopted, and such as have much more resemblance 
to a sort of qualified hostility toward an independent 
power than the punishment of rebellious subjects. All 
this seems rather inconsistent; but it shows how difficult 
it is to apply these juridical ideas to our present case. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly ponder. 
What is it we have got by all our menaces, which have 
been many and ferocious? What advantage have we de- 
rived from the penal laws we have passed, and which, for 
the time, have been severe and numerous? What advances 
have we made toward our object by the sending of a force 
which, by land and sea, is no contemptible strength? Has 
the disorder abated? Nothing less. When I see things 
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in this situation, after such confident hopes, - bold prom- 
ises, and active exertions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a 
suspicion that the plan itself is not correctly right. 

If, then, the removal of the causes of this spirit of 
American liberty be, for the greater part, or rather en- 
tirely, impracticable; if the ideas of criminal process be 
inapplicable, or, if applicable, are in the highest degree 
inexpedient, what way yet remains? No way is open but 
the third and last—to comply with the American spirit as 
necessary, or, if you please, to submit to it as a necessary 
evil. 

If we adopt this mode, if we mean to conciliate and 
concede, let us see of what nature the concessions ought 
to be. To ascertain the nature of our concession, we must 
look at their complaint. The colonies complain that they 
have not the characteristic mark and seal of British free- 
dom. They complain that they are taxed in Parliament 
in which they are not represented. If you mean to satisfy 
them at all, you must satisfy them with regard to this com- 
plaint. If you mean to please any people, you must give 
them the boon which they ask; not what you may think 
better for them, but of a kind totally different. Such an 
act may be a wise regulation, but it is no concession, 
whereas our present theme is the mode of giving satis- 
faction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I am resolved this 
day to have nothing at all to do with the question of the 
right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle, but it is true, 
I put it totally out of the question. It is less than nothing 
in my consideration. I do not, indeed, wonder, nor will 
you, sir, that gentlemen of profound learning are fond of 
displaying it on this profound subject. But my considera- 
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tion is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the policy 
of the question. I do not examine whether the giving 
away a man’s money be a power excepted and reserved 
out of the general trust of government, and how far ail 
mankind, in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exer- 
cise of that right by the charter of nature; or whether, on 
the contrary, a right of taxation is necessarily involved 
in the general principle of legislation, and inseparable 
from the ordinary supreme power. These are deep ques- 
tions, where great names militate against each other; where 
reason is perplexed; and an appeal to authorities only 
thickens the confusion; for high and reverend authorities 
lift up their heads on both sides, and there is no sure 
footing in the middle. The point is 


*‘That Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damieta and Mount Cassius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.’’ 


i do not intend to be overwhelmed in this bog, though 
in such respectable company. The question with me is, 
not whether you have aright to render your people miser- 
able, but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but 
what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to de. 
Is a politic act the worse for being a generous one? is 
no concession proper but that which is made from your 
want of right to keep what you grant? Or does it lessen 
the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise of an 
odious claim, because you have your evidence-room full 
of titles, and your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce 
them? What signify all those titles and all those arms? 
Of what avail are they, when the reason of the thing tells 
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me that the assertion of my title is the loss of my suit, 
and that I could do nothing but wound myself by the use 
of my own weapons? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity 
of keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of 
spirit, though in a diversity of operations, that, if I were 
sure the colonists had, at their leaving this country, sealed 
a regular compact of servitude; that they had solemnly 
abjured all the rights of citizens; that they had made 
a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their 
posterity to all generations, yet I should hold myself 
obliged to conform to the temper I found universally prev-. 
alent in my own day, and to govern two millions of 
men, impatient of servitude, on the principles of freedom.. 
T am not determining a point of law. Iam restoring tran- 
quillity, and the general character and situation of a peo- 
ple must determine what sort of government is fitted for 
them. That point nothing else can or ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we: 
yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of favor, is 
to admit the people of our colonies into an interest in the. 
Constitution, and, by recording that admission in the jour- 
nals of Parliament, to give them as strong an assurance: 
as the nature of the thing will admit, that we mean for- 
ever to adhere to that solemn declaration of systematic 
indulgence. : 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, upon its 
understood principle, might have served to show that we 
intended an unconditional abatement of the exercise of a. 
taxing power. Such a measure was then sufficient to re- 
move all suspicion, and to give perfect content. But un- 
fortunate events, since that time, may make something 
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further necessary, and not more necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of the colonies, than for the dignity and consistency 
of our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure of the disposi- 
tion of the House, if this proposal in itself would be re- 
ceived with dislike. I think, sir, we have few American 
financiers. But our misfortune is, we are too acute; we 
are too exquisite in our conjectures of the future, for.men 
oppressed with such great and present evils. The more 
moderate among the opposers of Parliamentary concessions 
freely confess that they hope no good from taxation, but 
they apprehend the colonists have further views, and, if 
this point were conceded, they would instantly attack the 
Trade Laws. These gentlemen are convinced that this 
was the intention from the beginning, and the quarrel of 
the Americans with taxation was no more than a cloak 
and cover to this design. Such has been the language 
even of a gentleman [Mr. Rice] of real moderation, and of 
a natural temper well adjusted to fair and equal govern- 
ment. I am, however, sir, not a little surprised at this 
kind of discourse, whenever I hear it; and I am the more 
surprised, on account of the arguments which I constantly 
find in company with it, and which are often urged from 
the same mouths and on the same day. 

For instance, when we allege that it is against reason 
to tax a people under so many restraints in trade as the 
Americans, the noble lord in the blue ribbon shall tell 
you that the restraints on trade are futile and useless; of 
no advantage to us, and of no burden to those on whom 
they are imposed; that the trade of America is not secured 
by the acts of navigation, but by the natural and irresistible 
advantage of a commercial preference. 
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Such is the merit of the trade laws in this posture of 
the debate. But when strong internal circumstances are 
urged against the taxes; when the scheme is dissected; 
when experience and the nature of things are brought to 
prove, and do prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining 
an effective revenue from the colonies; when these things 
are pressed, or rather press themselves, so as to drive the 
advocates of colony taxes to a clear admission of the futil- 
ity of the scheme; then, sir, the sleeping trade laws re- 
vive from their trance, and this useless taxation is to be 
kept sacred, not for its own sake, but as a counterguard 
and security of the laws of trade. 

Then, sir, you keep up revenue laws which are mis- 
chievous, in order to preserve trade laws that are useless, 
Such is the wisdom of our plan in both its members. 
They are separately given up as of no value, and yet one 
is always to be defended for the sake of the other. But 
I cannot agree with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet 
from whence he seems to have borrowed these ideas, con- 
cerning the inutility of the trade laws; for, without idol- 
izing them, I am sure they are still, in many ways, of 
great use to us; and in former times, they have been 
of the greatest. They do confine, and they do greatly: 
narrow the market for the Americans; but my perfect 
conviction of this does not help me in the least to discern 
how the revenue laws form any security whatsoever to the 
commercial regulations, or that these commercial regula- 
tions are the true ground of the quarrel, or that the giving 
way in any one instance of authority is to lose all that 
may remain unconceded. 

_ One fact is clear and indisputable. The public and 
| avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This quar- 
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rel has, indeed, brought on new disputes on new questions, 
but certainly the least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the 
trade laws. To judge which of the two be the real radical 
cause of quarrel, we have to see whether the commercial 
dispute did, in order of time, precede the dispute on taxa- 
tion. There is not a shadow of evidence for it. Next, to 
enable us to judge whether at this moment a dislike to the 
trade laws be the real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely 
necessary to put the taxes out of the question by a repeal. 
See how the Americans act in this position, and then you 
will be able to discern correctly what is the true object of 


- the controversy, or whether any controversy at all will 


remain. Unless you consent to remove this cause of 
difference, it is impossible, with decency, to assert that 
the dispute is not upon what it is avowed to be. And 
I would, sir, recommend to your serious consideration, 
whether it be prudent to forma rule for punishing people, 
not on their own acts, but on your conjectures. Surely it 
is preposterous at the very best. It is not justifying your 
auger by their misconduct, but it is converting your ill 
will into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further. Alas! alas! when 
will this speculating against fact and reason end? What 
will quiet these panic fears which we entertain of the 
hostile effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true that 
no case can exist in which it is proper for the sovereign 
to accede to the desires of his discontented subjects? Is 
there anything peculiar in this case to make a rule for 
itself? Is all authority of course lost, when it is not 
pushed to the extreme? Is it a certain maxim, that 


, the fewer causes of dissatisfaction are left by government 


the more the subject will be inclined to resist and rebel? 
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All these objections being, in fact, no more than sus- 
picions, conjectures, divinations, formed in defiance of fact 
and experience, they did not, sir, discourage me from 
entertaining the idea of a conciliatory concession, founded 
on the principles which I have just stated. 

In forming a plan for this purpose, I endeavored to 
put myself in that frame of mind which was the most 
natural and the most reasonable, and which was certainly 
the most probable means of securing me from all error. 
I set out with a perfect distrust of my own abilities; a 
total renunciation of every speculation of my own; and 
with a profound reverence for the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, who have left us the inheritance of so happy a con- 
stitution and so flourishing an empire, and, what is a 
thousand times more valuable, the treasury of the maxims 
and principles which formed the one and obtained the 
other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Aus- 
trian family, whenever they were at a loss in the Spanish 
councils, it was common for their statesmen to say, that 
they ought to consult the genius of Philip the Second. 
The genius of Philip the Second might mislead them; and 
the issue of their affairs showed that they had not chosen 
the most perfect standard. But, sir, Iam sure that I shall 
not be misled, when, in a case of constitutional difficulty, 
I consult the genius of the English Constitution. Con- 
sulting at that oracle (it was with all due humility and 
piety), I found four capital examples in a similar case 
before me: those of Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Durham. 

Treland, before the English conquest, though never 
governed by a despotic power, had no Parliament. How 

_far the English Parliament itself was at that time modelled 
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according to the present form, is disputed among antiqua- 
rians. But we have all the reason in the world to be 
assured, that a form of Parliament, such as Hngland then 
enjoyed, she instantly communicated to Ireland; and we 
are equally sure that almost every successive improvement 
in constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made here, was 
transmitted thither. The feudal baronage and the feudal 
knighthood, the roots of our primitive constitution, were 
early transplanted into that soil, and grew and flourished 
there. Magna Charta, if it did not give us originally the 
House of Commons, gave us, at least, a House of Commons 
of weight and consequence. But your ancestors did not 
churlishly sit down alone to the feast of Magna Charta. 
Ireland was made immediately a partaker. This benefit 
of English laws and liberties, I confess, was not at first 
extended to ali Ireland. Mark the consequence. English 
authority and English liberty had exactly the same boun- 
daries. Your standard could never be advanced an inch 
before your privileges. Sir John Davis shows beyond 
a doubt that the refusal of a general communication of 
these rights was the true cause why Ireland was five hun- 
dred years in subduing; and after the vain projects of a 
military government, attempted in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was soon discovered that nothing could make 
that country Hnglish, in civility and allegiance, but your 
laws and your forms of legislature. It was not English 
arms, but the English Constitution, that conquered Ire- « 
land. From that time, Ireland has ever fad a general 
Parliament, as she had before a partial Parliament. 
You changed the people; you altered the religion; but 
you never touched the form or the vital substance of free 
government in that kingdom. You deposed kings; you 
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restored them; you altered the succession to theirs, as 
well as to your own crown: but you never altered their 
Constitution; the principle of which was respected by 
usurpation; restored with the restoration of monarchy, and 
established, I trust, forever, by the glorious revolution. 
This has made Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom 
that it is; and, from a disgrace and a burden intolerable 
to this nation, has rendered her a principal part of our 
strength and ornament. This country cannot be said to 
have ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done 
in the confusion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge of 
great revolutions, even if all were done that is said to 
have been done, form no example. If they have any 
effect in argument, they make an exception to prove the 
rule. None of your own liberties could stand a moment 
if the casual deviations from them, at such times, were 
suffered to be used as proofs of their nullity. By the 
lucrative amount of such casual breaches in the Constitu- 
tion, judge what the stated and fixed rule of supply has 
been in that kingdom. Your Irish pensioners would 
starve, if they had no other fund to live on than taxes 
granted by English authority. Turn your eyes to those 
popular grants from whence all your great supplies are 
come, and learn to respect that only source of public 
wealth in the British empire. 

My next example is Wales. This country was said to 
be reduced by Henry the Third. It was said more truly 
to be so by Edward the First. But though then con- 
quered, it was not looked upon as any part of the realm 
of England. Its old Constitution, whatever that might 
have been, was destroyed, and no good one was substi- 
tuted in its place. The care of that tract was put into the 
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hands of Lords Marchers—a form of government of a very 
singular kind; a strange heterogeneous monster, something 
between hostility and government; perhaps it has a sort 
of resemblance, according to the modes of those times, to 
that of commander-in-chief at present, to whom all civil 
power is granted as secondary. The manners of the Welsh 
nation followed the genius of the government. The people 
were ferocious, restive, savage, and uncultivated; some- 
times composed, never pacified. Wales, within itself, was 
in perpetual disorder; and it kept the frontier of England 
in perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the State there 
were none. Wales was only known to England by incur- 
sion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, Parliament was not 
idle. _They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the 
Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by 
‘statute the sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you 
prohibit by proclamation (with something more of doubt 
on the legality) the sending arms to America. They dis- 
armed the Welsh by statute, as you attempted (but still 
with more question on the legality) to disarm New Eng- 
land by an instruction. ‘They made an act to drag offend- 
ers from Wales into England for trial, as you have done 
(but with more hardship) with regard to America. By 
another act, where one of the parties was an Englishman, 
they ordained that his trial should be always by English. 
They made acts to restrain trade, as you do; and they 
prevented the Welsh from the use of fairs and markets, 
as you do the Americans from fisheries and foreign ports. 
In short, when the statute book was not quite so much 
swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen acts of 
penal regulation on the subject of Wales. 
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Here we rub our hands—a fine body of precedents for 
the authority of Parliament and the use of it—I admit it 
fully; and pray add likewise to these precedents, that all 
the while Wales rid this kingdom like an incubus; that 
it was an unprofitable and oppressive burden; and that an 
Englishman travelling in that country could not go six 
yards from the highroad without being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was 
not until after two hundred years discovered that, by an 
eternal law, Providence had decreed vexation to violence, 
and poverty to rapine. Your ancestors did, however, at 
length open their eyes to the ill husbandry of injustice. 
They found that the tyranny of a free people could of all 
tyrannies the least be endured, and that laws made against 
a whole nation were not the most effectual methods for 
securing its obedience. Accordingly, in the twenty-seventh 
year of Henry VIII., the course was entirely altered. With 
a preamble stating the entire and perfect rights of the 
Crown of England, it gave to the Welsh all the rights and 
privileges of English subjects. A political order was es- 
tablished; the military power gave way to the civil; the 
marches were turned into counties. But that a nation 
should have a right to English liberties, and yet no share 
at all in the fundamental security of these liberties, the 
grant of their own property, seemed a thing so incongru- 
ous, that, eight years after, that is, in the thirty-fifth of 
that reign, a complete and not ill-proportioned representa- 
tion by counties and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales 
by act of Parliament. 

From that moment, as by a charm, the tumults sub- 
sided; obedience was restored; peace, order, and civili- 
gation followed in the train of liberty. When the 
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day-star of the English Constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and without. 


Simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor: 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes; 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 

Unda recumbit. 


The very same year the county palatine of Chester re- 
ceived the same relief from its oppressions and the same 
remedy to its disorders. Before this time Chester was 
little less distempered than Wales. The inhabitants, with- 
out rights themselves, were the fittest to destroy the rights 
of others; and from thence Richard II. drew the standing 
army of archers with which for a time he oppressed Eng- 
land. The people of Chester applied to Parliament in a 
petition penned as I shall read to you: 


‘‘To the King our sovereign lord, in most humble wise 
shown unto your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of 
your Grace’s county palatine of Chester; that where the 
said county palatine of Chester is and hath been always 
hitherto exempt, excluded and separated out and from 
your high court of Parliament, to have any knights and 
burgesses within the said court; by reason whereof the 
said inhabitants have hitherto sustained manifold disheri- 
sons, losses, and damages, as well in their lands, goods, 
and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politic governance 
and maintenance of the Commonwealth of their said coun- 
try. (2) And, forasmuch as the said inhabitants have 
always hitherto been bound by the acts and statutes made 
and ordained by your said highness and your most noble 
progenitors, by authority of the said court, as far forth as 
other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, that have 
had their knights and burgesses within your said court of - 
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Parliament, and yet have had neither knight nor burgess 
there for the said county palatine; the said inhabitants, 
for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
with acts and statutes made within the said court, as well 
derogatory. unto the most ancient jurisdictions, liberties, 
and privileges of your said county palatine, as prejudicial 
unto the Commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of 
your Grace’s most bounden subjects inhabiting within 
the same.”’ 


What did Parliament with this audacious address? 
Reject is as a libel? Treat it as an affront to govern- 
ment? Spurn it as a derogation from the rights of legis- 
lature? Did they toss it over the table? Did they burn 
it by the hands of the common hangman? They took the 
petition of grievance, all rugged as it was, without soften- 
ing or temperament, unpurged of the original bitterness 
and indignation of complaint; they made it the very pre- 
amble to their act of redress, and consecrated its principle 
to all ages in the sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended with the 
success of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as 
Wales, has demonstrated that freedom, and not servitude, 
is the cure of anarchy, as religion, and not atheism, is the 
true remedy for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester 
was followed in the reign of Charles II. with regard to 
the county palatine of Durham, which is my fourth ex- 
ample. This county had long lain out of the pale of free 

legislation. So scrupulously was the example of Chester 
followed, that the style of the preamble is nearly the same 
with that of the Chester act; and without affecting the ab- 
siract extent of the authority of Parliament, it recognizes 
_ the equity of not suffering any considerable district in 
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which the British subjects may act as a body to be taxed 
without their own voice in the grant. 

Now, if the doctrines of policy contained in these pre- 
ambles, and the force of these examples in the acts of 
Parliament, avail anything, what can be said against ap- 
plying them with regard to America? Are not the people 
of America as much Englishmen as the Welsh? The pre- 
amble of the act of Henry VIII. says the Welsh speak a 
language no way resembling that of his Majesty’s English 
subjects. _Are the Americans not as numerous? If we 
may trust the learned and accurate Judge Barrington’s 
account of North Wales, and take that as a standard to 
measure the rest, there is no comparison. The people 
cannot amount to above 200,000; not a tenth part of the 
number in the colonies. Is America in rebellion? Wales 
was hardly ever free from it. ‘Have you attempted to 
govern America by penal statutes? You made fifteen 
for Wales. But your legislative authority is perfect with 
regard to America. Was it less perfect in Wales, Ches- 
ter, and Durham! But America is virtually represented. 
What! does the electric force of virtual representation 
more easily pass over the Atlantic than pervade Wales, 
which lies in your neighborhood; or than Chester and 
Durham, surrounded by abundance of representation that 
is actual and palpable? But, sir, your ancestors thought 
this sort of virtual representation, however ample, to be 
totally insufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of 
territories that are so near, and comparatively so incon- 
siderable. How, then, can I think it sufficient for those 
which are infinitely greater and infinitely more remote? 

You will now, sir, perhaps imagine that I am on the 
point of proposing to you a scheme for representation of 
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the colonies in Parliament. Perhaps I might be inclined 
to entertain some such thought, but a great flood stops me 
in my course. Opposuit natura. I cannot remove the eter- 
nal barriers of the creation. The thing in that mode I do 
not know to be possible. As I meddle with no theory, I 
do not absolutely assert the impracticability of such a rep- 
resentation; but 1 do not see my way to it; and those who 
have been more confident have not been more successful. 
However, the arm of public benevolence is not shortened, 
and there are often several means to the same end. What 
nature has disjoined in one way wisdom may unite in an- 
other. When we cannot give the benefit as we would 
wish, let us not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give 
the principal, let us find a substitute. But how? Where? 
What substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means 
of this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. 
I am not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the 
fertile framers of imaginary commonwealths; not to the Re- 
public of Plato, not to the Utopia of More, not to the 
Oceana of Harrington. It is before me. It is at my feet. 


“And the dull swain 
Treads daily on it with his clouted shoon,”’ 

I only wish you to recognize, for the theory, the ancient 
constitutional policy of this kingdom with regard to rep- 
resentation, as that policy has been declared in acts of 
Parliament; and, as to the practice, to return to that 
mode which a uniform experience has marked out to 
you as best, and in which you walked with security, 
advantage, and honor, until the year 17638. 

My resolutions, therefore, mean to establish the equity 
and justice of a taxation of America, by grant and not by 
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imposition. To mark the legal competency of the colony as 
semblies for the support of their government in peace, and 
for public aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this 
legal competency has had @ dutiful and beneficial exercise ; 
and that experience has shown the benefit of their grants, 
and the futility of parliamentary taxation as a method of 
supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental proposi- 
tions. There are three more resolutions corollary to 
these: If you admit the first. set, you can hardly re- 
ject the others. But if you admit the first, I shall be 
far from solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. 
I think these six massive pillars will be of strength suffi-_ 
cient to support the temple of British concord. I have 
no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, that, if 
you admitted these, you would command an immediate 
peace; and, with but tolerable future management, a 
lasting obedience in America. I am not arrogant in this 
confident assurance. The propositions are all mere mat- 
ters of fact; and if they are such facts as draw irresistible 
conclusions even in the stating, this is the power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. : 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with 
such observations on the motions as may tend to illustrate 
them where they may want explanation. The first is a 
resolution: 


‘‘That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate govern- 
ments, and contaiming two millions and upward of free 
inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of 
electing and sending any kinghts and burgesses or others 
to represent them in the high court of Parliament.”’ 
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This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be laid 
down, and (excepting the description) it is laid down in 
the language of the Constitution: it is taken nearly ver- 
batim from acts of Parliament. 

The second is like unto the first: 


‘That the said colonies and plantations have been liable 
to and bounded by several subsidies, payments, rates, and 
taxes, given and granted by Parliament, though the said 
colonies and plantations have not their knights and bur- 
gesses in the said high court of Parliament, of their own 
election, to represent the condition of their country; by 
lack whereof they have been oftentimes touched and 
grieved by subsidies given, granted, and assented to, in 
said court, in a manner prejudicial to the commonwealth, 
quietness, rest, and peace of the subjects inhabiting within 
the same.”’ 


Is this description too hot or too cold, too strong or too 
weak? Does it arrogate too much to the supreme Legisla- 
ture? . Does it lean too much to the claims of the people? 
If it runs into any of these errors, the fault is not mine. It 
is the language of your own ancient acts of Parliament. 

Nec meus hic sermo est sed que preecipit Ofellus 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens. 

It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, 
home-bred sense of this country. I did not dare to rub 
off a particle of the venerable rust that rather adorns and 
preserves, than destroys the metal. It would be a prof- 
anation to touch with a tool the stones which construct 
the sacred altar of peace. I would not violate with mod- 
ern polish the ingenuous and noble roughness of these 
truly constitutional materials. Above all things, I was 
resolved not to be guilty of tampering, the odious vice of 
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restless and unstable minds. I put my foot in the tracks 
of our forefathers, where I can neither wander nor stumble. 
Determining to fix articles of peace, I was resolved not to 
be wise beyond what was written; I was resolved to use 
nothing else than the form of sound words, to let others 
abound in their own sense, and carefully to abstain from 
all expressions of my own. What the law has said, I say. 
Tn all things else I am silent. I have no organ but for her 
words. This, if it be not ingenious, I am sure, is safe. . 
There are, indeed, words expressive of grievance in this 
second resolution, which those who are resolved always to 
be in the right will deny to contain matter of fact, as ap- 
plied to the present case, although Parliament thought 
them true with regard to the counties of Chester and 
Durham. They will deny that the Americans were ever 
‘touched and grieved’’ with the taxes. If they consid- 
ered nothing in taxes but their weight as pecuniary im- 
positions, there might be some pretence for this denial, 
But men may be sorely touched and deeply grieved in 
their privileges as well as in their purses. Men may lose 
little in property by the act which takes away all their 
freedom. When a man is robbed of a trifle on the high- 
way, it is not the twopence lost that constitutes the capital 
outrage. This is not confined to privileges. Even ancient 
indulgences withdrawn, without offence on the part of those 
who enjoy such favors, operate as grievances. But were 
the Americans then not touched and grieved by the taxes, . 
in some measure merely as taxes? If so, why were they 
almost all either wholly repealed or exceedingly reduced? 
Were they not touched and grieved, even by the regu- 
lating duties of the sixth of George II.? Else why were 
the duties first reduced to one-third in 1764, and afterward 
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to a third of that third in the year 1766? Were they 
not touched and grieved by the Stamp Act? I shall say 
they were, until that tax is revived. Were they not 
touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, which were 
likewise repealed, and which Lord Hillsborough tells you, 
for the Ministry, were laid contrary to the true principle 
of commerce? Is not the assurance given by that noble 
person to the colonies of a resolution to lay no more taxes 
on them, an admission that taxes would touch and grieve 
them? Is not the resolution of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, now standing on your journals, the strongest of 
all proofs that parliamentary subsidies really touched and 
grieved them? Else why all these changes, modifications, 
repeals, assurances, and resolutions ? 
The next proposition is: 


‘‘That, from the distance of the said colonies, and from 
other circumstances, no method hath hitherto been devised 
for procuring a representation in Parliament for the said 
colonies.’’ 


This is an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the 
paper; though in my private judgment, a useful represen- 
tation is impossible; I am sure it is not desired by them, 
nor ought it, perhaps, by us, but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is: 


‘‘That each of the said colonies hath within itself a body 
chosen in part or in the whole, by the freemen, freeholders, 
or other free inhabitance thereof, commonly called the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or General Court, with powers legally to 
raise, levy, and assess, according to the several usages of 
such colonies, duties and taxes toward the defraying all 
sorts of public services.”’ 
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This competence in the colony assemblies is certain. 
It is proved by the whole tenor of their acts of supply in 
all the assemblies, in which the constant style of granting 
is, ‘‘an aid to his Majesty’’; and acts granting to the Crown 
have regularly for near a century passed the public offices 
without dispute. Those who have been pleased paradoxi- 
cally to deny this right, holding that none but the British 
Parliament can grant to the Crown, are wished to look to 
what is done, not only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in 
one uniform, unbroken tenor every session. 

Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine should come from 
some of the law servants of the Crown. I say that if the 
Crown could be responsible, his Majesty—but certainly 
the ministers, and even these law officers themselves, 
through whose hands the acts pass biennially in Ireland, 
or annually the colonies, are in a habitual course of com- 
mitting impeachable offences. What habitual offenders 
have been all presidents of the council, all secretaries of 
state, all first lords of trade, all attorneys, and all solicitors- 
general! However, they are safe, as no one impeaches 
them; and there is no ground of charge against them, ex- 
cept in their own unfounded theories. 

The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact: 


“That the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or 
other bodies legally qualitied as aforesaid, have at sundry 
times freely granted several large subsidies and public aids 
for his Majesty’s service, according to their abilities, when 
required thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of State. And that their right to grant 
the same, and their cheerfulness and sufficiency in the said 
grants, have been at sundry times acknowledged by 
Parliament.”’ 
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To say nothing of their great expenses in the Indian 
wars; and not to take their exertion in foreign ones, so 
high as the supplies in the year 1695, not to go back to 
their public contributions in the year 1710, I shall begin 
to travel only where the journals give me light; resolving 
to deal in nothing but fact authenticated by parliamentary 
record, and to build myself wholly on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee of this House 
came to the following resolution: 


‘* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
it ts just and reasonable that the several provinces and 
colonies of Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Connect- 
icut, and Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they 
have been at in taking and securing to the Crown of Great 
Britain the Island of Cape Breton and its dependencies.’’ 


These expenses were immense for such colonies. They 
were above £200,000 sterling; money first raised and ad- 
vanced on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a message from the King 
came to us to this effect: 


‘*His Majesty being sensible of the zeal and vigor with 
which his faithful subjects of certain colonies in North 
America have exerted themselves in defence of his Mai- 
esty’s just rights and possessions, recommends it to this 
House to take the same into their consideration, and to 
enable his Majesty to give them such assistance as may 
be a proper reward and encouragement.”’ 


On the 8d of February, 1756, the House came to a 
suitable resolution, expressed in words nearly the same 
as those of the message; but with the further addition, 
that the money then voted was an encouragement to the 
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colonies to exert themselves with vigor. It will not be 
necessary to go through all the testimonies which your own 
records have given to the truth of my resolutions. I will 
only refer you to the places in the journals: Vol. xxvii., 
16th and 19th May, 1757; vol. xxviii., June 1, 1758—April 
26 and 380, 1759—March 26 and 81, and April 28, 1760— 
January 9 and 20, 1761; vol. xxix., January 22 and 26, 
1762—March 14 and 17, 1768. 

Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of Parliament, 
that the colonies not only gave, but gave to satiety. This 
nation has formally acknowledged two things: first, that 
the colonies had gone beyond their abilities, Parliament 
having thought it necessary to reimburse them; secondly, — 
that they had acted legally and laudably in their grants 
of money, and their maintenance of troops, since the com- 
pensation is expressly given as reward and encouragement. 
Reward is not bestowed for acts that are unlawful; and 
encouragement is not held out to things that deserve rep- 
rehension. My resolution, therefore, does nothing more 
than collect into one proposition what is scattered through 
your journals. I give you nothing but your own, and you 
cannot refuse in the gross what you have so often ac- 
knowledged in detail. The admission of this, which will 
be so honorable to them and to you, will, indeed, be mor- 
tal to all the miserable stories by which the passions of 
the misguided people have been engaged in an unhappy 
system. The people heard, indeed, from the beginning of 
these disputes, one thing continually dinned in their ears, 
that reason and justice demanded that the Americans, who 
paid no taxes, should be compelled to contribute. How 
did that fact of their paying nothing stand when the tax- 
ing system began? When Mr. Grenville began to form 
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his system of American revenue, he stated in this Houses 
that the colonies were then in debt two million six hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling money, and was of opinicr 
they would discharge that debt in four years. On this 
state, those untaxed people were actually subject to the 
payment of taxes to the amount of six hundred and filty 
thousand a year. In fact, however, Mr. Grenville was mis- 
taken. The funds given for sinking the debt did not 
prove quite so ample as both the colonies and he expected. 
The calculation was too sanguine: the reduction was not 
completed till some years after, and at different times in 
different colonies. However, the taxes after the war con- 
tinued too great to bear any addition, with prudence or 
propriety; and when the burdens imposed in consequence 
of former requisitions were discharged, our tone became 
too high to resort again to requisition. No colony, since 
that time, ever has had any requisition whatsoever made 
to it. 

We see the sense of the Crown, and the sense of Parlia- 
ment, on the productive nature of a revenue by grant. Now 
search the same journals for the produce of the revenue by 
imposition. Where is it? Let us know the volume and 
the page. What is the gross, what is the net produce? 
To what service is it applied? How have you appro- 
priated its surplus? What, can none of the many skilful 
index-makers that we are now employing find any trace 
of it? Well, let them and that rest together. But, are 
the journals, which say nothing of the revenue, as silent 
on the discontent? Oh, no! achild may find it. It is the 
melancholy burden and blot of every page. 

I think, then, I am, from those journals, justified in the 
sixth and last resolution, which is: 
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‘‘That it hath been found by experience that the manner 
of granting the said supplies and aids, by the said general 
assemblies, hath been more agreeable to the said colonies, 
and more beneficial and conducive to the public service, 
than the mode of giving and granting aids in Parliament, 
to be raised and paid in the said colonies.”’ 


This makes the whole of the fundamental part of the 
plan. The conclusion is irresistible. You cannot say that 
you were driven by any necessity to an exercise of the 
utmost rights of legislature. You cannot assert that you 
took on yourselves the task of imposing colony taxes, from 
the want of another legal body, that is competent to the 
purpose of supplying the exigencies of the State without 
wounding the prejudices of the people. Neither is it true 
that the body so qualified, and having that competence, 
had neglected the duty. 

The question now on all this accumulated matter, is— 
whether you will choose to abide by a profitable experi- 
ence, or a mischievous theory; whether you choose to build 
on imagination or fact; whether you prefer enjoyment or 
hope; satisfaction in your subjects or discontent? 

If these propositions are accepted, everything which 
has been made to enforée a contrary system must, I take 
it for granted, fall along with it. On that ground I have 
drawn the following resolution, which, when it comes to 
be moved, will naturally be divided in a proper manner: 


“That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled 
An Act for granting certain duties in the British colonies 
and plantations in America; for allowing a drawback of 
the duties of customs upon the exportation from this king- 
dom of coffee and cocoanuts of the produce of the said 
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colonies or plantations; for discontinuing the drawbacks 
payable on China earthenware exported to America, and 
for more effectually preventing the clandestine running of 
goods in the said colonies and plantations; and that it may 
be proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, entitled, An Act to dis- 
continue, in such manner, and for such time as are therein 
mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading, or ship- 
ping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town and 
within the harbor of Boston, in the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in North America; and that it may be proper 
to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, entitled, An Act for the impartial 
administration of justice in the cases of persons questioned 
for any acts done by them in the execution of the law, or 
for the suppression of riots and tumults in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England; and that it may be 
proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, entitled, An Act for the better 
regulating the government of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England; and also, that it may be proper to 
explain and amend an act, made in the thirty-fifth year 
of the reign of King Henry the Highth, entitled, An Act 
for the trial of treasons committed out of the King’s 
dominions.”’ 


I wish, sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because 
(independently of the dangerous precedent of suspending 
the rights of the subject during the King’s pleasure) it 
was passed, as I apprehend, with less regularity, and on 
more partial principles, than it ought. The corporation 
of Boston was not heard before it was condemned. Other 
towns, full as guilty as she was, have not had their ports 
blocked up. Even the restraining bill of the present ses- 
sion does not go to the length of the Boston Port Act. 
The same ideas of prudence which induced you not to ex- 
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tend equal punishment to equal guilt, even when you were 
punishing, induce me, who mean not to chastise, but to 
reconcile, to be satisfied with the punishment already 
partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation to circumstances, 
prevent you from taking away the charters of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, as you have taken away that of Massa- 
chusetts Colony, though the Crown has far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; 
and though the abuses have been full as great and as 
flagrant in the exempted as in the punished. The same 
reasons of prudence and accommodation have weight with 
me in restoring the charter of Massachusetts Bay. Besides, 
sir, the act which changes the charter of Massachusetts is 
in many particulars so exceptionable, that if I did not 
wish absolutely to repeal, I would by all means desire to 
alter it, as several of its provisions tend to the subversion 
of all public and private justice. Such, among others, is 
the power in the Governor to change the sheriff at his 
pleasure, and to make a new returning officer for every 
special cause. It is shameful to behold such a regulation 
standing among English laws. 

The act for bringing persons accused of committing 
murder under the orders of government to England for 
trial is but temporary. That act has calculated the prob- 
able duration of our quarrel with the colonies, and is ac- 
commodated to that supposed duration. I would hasten 
the happy moment of reconciliation, and therefore must, 
on my principle, get rid of that most justly obnoxious act. 

The act of Henry the Kighth, for the trial of treasons, 
T do not mean to take away, but to confine it to its proper 
bounds and original intention; to make it expressly for trial 
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of treasons (and the greatest treasons may be committed) 
in places where the jurisdiction of the Crown does not 
extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local legislature, I 
would next secure to the colonies a fair and unbiased 
judicature; for which purpose, sir, I propose the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


‘‘That, from the time when the General Assembly or 
General Court of any colony or plantation in North 
America shall have appointed by act of assembly, duly 
confirmed, a settled salary to the offices of the Chief-Jus- 
tice and other judges of the Superior Court, it may be, 
proper that the said Chief-Justice and other judges of the ~ 
Superior Courts of such colony, shall hold his and_ their 
office and offices during their good behavior, and shall noé 
be removed therefrom, but when the said removal shall be 
adjudged by his Majesty in council, upon a hearing on 
complaint from the General Assembly, or on a complaint 
from the Governor, or Council, or the House of Represen- 
tatives severally, of the colony in which the said Chief-Jus- 
tice and other judges have exercised the said offices.’’ 


The next resolution relates to the Courts of Admiralty. 
It is this: 


“That it may be proper to regulate the Courts of Ad- 
miralty, or Vice Admiralty, authorized by the 15th chap- 
ter of the 4th of George the Third, in such a manner as 
to make the same more commodious to those who sue, or 
are sued, in the said courts, and to provide for the more 
decent maintenance of the judges in the same.’’ 


These courts I do not wish to take away. They are, 
in themselves, proper establishments. This court is one 
of the capital securities of the Act of Navigation. The 
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extent of its jurisdiction, indeed, has been increased; but 
this is altogether as proper, and is, indeed, on many ac- 
counts, more eligible, where new powers were wanted, than 
a court absolutely new. But courts incommodiously situ- 
ated, in effect, deny justice; and a court, partaking in the 
fruits of its own condemnation, is a robber. The Congress 
complain, and complain justly, of this grievance. 

These are the three consequential propositions. I have 
thought of two or three more, but they come rather too 
near detail, and to the province of executive government, 
which I wish Parliament always to superintend, never to 
assume. If the first six are granted, congruity will carry 
the latter three. If not, the things that remain unrepealed 
will be, I hope, rather unseemly encumbrances on the 
building than very materially detrimental to its strength 
and stability. 

Here, sir, I should close, but that I plainly perceive 
some objections remain, which I ought, if possible, to re- 
move. The first will be that, in resorting to the doctrine 
of our ancestors, as contained in the preamble to the Ches- 
ter act, I prove too much; that the grievance from a want 
of representation stated in that preamble, goes to the whole 
of legislation as well as to taxation. And that the colonies, 
grounding themselves upon that doctrine, will apply it to all 
parts of legislative authority. 

To this objection, with all possible deference and hu- 
mility, and wishing as little as any man living to impair 
the smallest particle of our supreme authority, I answer 
that the words are the words of Parliament, and not mine; 
and that all false and inconclusive inferences drawn from 
them are not mine, for I heartily disclaim any such infer- 
ence. I have chosen the words of an act of Parliament, 
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which Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably zealous and very 
judicious advocate for the sovereignty of Parliament, for- 
merly moved to have read at your table, in confirmation 
of his tenets. It is true that Lord Chatham considered 
these preambles as declaring strongly in favor of his opin- 
ions. He was a no less powerful advocate for the privi- 
leges of the Americans. Ought I not from hence to 
presume that these preambles are as favorable as pos- 
sible to both, when properly understood; favorable both 
to the rights of Parliament, and to the privilege of the 
dependencies of this crown? But, sir, the object of 
grievance in my resolution I have not taken from the 
Chester, but from the Durham act, which confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of sub- 
sidies, and which, therefore, falls in exactly with the case 
of the colonies. But whether the unrepresented counties 
were de jure or de facto bound, the preambles do not ac- 
curately distinguish; nor, indeed, was it necessary; for, 
whether de jure or de facto, the legislature thought the 
exercise of the power of taxing, as of right, or as of fact 
without right, equally a grievance, and equally oppressive. 

I do not know that the colonies have, in any general 
way or in any cool hour, gone much beyond the demand 
of immunity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge 
of the temper or dispositions of any man, or any set of 
men, when they are composed and at rest, from their con- 
duct or their expressions in a state of disturbance and ir- 
- Yitation. It is, besides, a very great mistake to imagine 
that mankind follow up practically any speculative prin- 
ciple, either of government or freedom, as far as it will 
go in argument and logical illation. We Englishmen 
stop very short of..the..principles upon which we support 
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any given part of our Constitution, or even the whole of 
it together. Icould easily, if I had not already tired you, 
give you very striking and convincing instances of it. 
This is nothing but what is natural and proper. All 
government, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, 
every virtue and every prudent act, is founded on com- 
promise and barter. We balance inconveniences; we give 
and take; we remit some rights that we may enjoy others; 
and we choose rather to be happy citizens than subtle dis- 
putants. As we must give away some natural liberty to 
enjoy civil advantages, so we must sacrifice some civil lib- 
erties for the advantages to be derived from the com- 
munion and fellowship of a great empire. But, in all 
fair dealings, the thing bought must bear some propor- 
tion to the purchase paid. None will barter away ‘‘the 
immediate jewel of his soul.’’ Though a great house is 
apt to make slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of 
the artificial importance of a great empire too dear to pay 
for it all essential rights and all the intrinsic dignity of 
human nature. None of us who would not risk his life 
rather than fall under a government purely arbitrary. 
But, although there are some among us who think our 
Constitution wants many improvements to make it a com- 
plete system of liberty, perhaps none who are of that 
opinion would think it right to aim at such improve- 
ment by disturbing his country, and risking everything 
that is dear to him. In every arduous enterprise we con- 
sider what we are to lose as well as what we are to gain; 
and the more and better stake of liberty every people pos- 
sess, the less they will hazard in a vain attempt to make 
it more. These are the cords of man. Man acts from ade- 
quate motive relative to his interest, and not on metaphys- 
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ical speculations. Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, 
cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, against 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral ar- 
guments as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the 
grandeur and glory of England, when they are not op: 
pressed by the weight of it; and they will rather be in- 
clined to respect the acts of a superintending legislature, 
when they see them the acts of that power which is itself 
the security, not the rival, of their secondary importance. 
In this assurance my mind most perfectly acquiesces, and 
I confess I feel not the least alarm from the discontents 
which are to arise from putting people at their ease; nor 
do I apprehend the destruction of this empire from giving, 
by an act of free grace and indulgence, to two millions of 
my fellow-citizens, some share of those rights upon which 
I have always been taught to value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested in 
American assemblies, would dissolve the unity of the em- 
pire, which was preserved entire, although Wales, and 
Chester, and Durham were added to it. ‘Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know what this unity means, nor has 
it even been heard of, that I know, in the constitutional 
policy of this country. The very idea of subordination of 
parts excludes this notion of simple and undivided unity. 
England is the head, but she is not the head and the mem- 
bers, too. Ireland has ever had from the beginning a sep- 
arate, but not an independent legislature, which, far from 
distracting, promoted the union of the whole. Everything 
was sweetly and harmoniously disposed through both isl- 
ands: for the conservation of English dominion and the 
communication of English liberties. I do not see that 
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the same principles might not be carried into twenty 
~ islands, and with the same. good effect. This is my 
model with regard to America, as far as the internal cir- 
cumstances of the two countries are the same. I know no 
other unity of this empire than I can draw from its ex- 
ample during these periods, when it seemed to my poor 
understanding more united than it is now, or than it is 
likely to be by the present methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, almost too late, that 1 promised, before I fin- 
ished, to say something of the proposition of the noble 
lord [Lord North] on the floor, which has been so lately 
received, and stands on your journals. I must be deeply 
concerned whenever it is my misfortune to continue a dif- 
ference with the majority of this House. But as the rea- 
sons for that difference are my apology for thus troubling 
you, suffer me to state them in a very few words. I shall 
compress them into as small a body as I possibly can, hav- 
ing already debated that matter at large when the question 
was before the committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ran- 
som by auction, because it is a mere project. It is a thing 
new; unheard of; supported by no experience; justified 
by no analogy; without example of our ancestors, or root 
in the Constitution. It is neither regular parliamentary 
taxation nor colony grant. ‘‘Haperimentum in corpore 
vilt’’ is a good rule, which will ever make me adverse to 
any trial of experiments on what is certainly the most 
valuable of all subjects, the peace of this empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal, in 
the end, to our Constitution. For what is it but a scheme 
for taxing the colonies in the ante-chamber of the noble 
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lord and his successors? To settle the quotas and propor- 
tions in this House is clearly impossible. You, sir, may 
flatter yourself you shall sit a state auctioneer with your 
hammer in your hand, and knock down to each colony as 
it bids. But to settle (on the plan laid down by the noble 
lord) the true proportional payment for four or five-and- 
twenty governments according to the absolute and the 
relative wealth of each, and according to the British pro- 
portion of wealth and burden, is a wild and chimerical 
notion. This new taxation must therefore come in by 
the back door of the Constitution. Each quota must be 
brought to this House ready formed; you can neither add 
nor alter. You must register it. You can do nothing 
further. For on what grounds can you deliberate, either 
before or after the proposition? You cannot hear the 
counsel for all these provinces, quarrelling each on its 
own quantity of payment, and its proportion to others, 
If you should attempt it, the committee of provincial 
ways and means, or by whatever other name it will delight 
to be called, must swallow up all the time of Parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the complaint 
of the colonies. They complain that they are taxed with- 
out their consent; you answer that you will fix the sum 
at which they shall be taxed. That is, you give them the 
very grievance for the remedy. You tell them indeed, that 
you will leave the mode to themselves. I really beg par- 
don. It gives me pain to mention it; but you must be 
sensible that you will not perform this part of the contract. | 
For, suppose the colonies were to lay the duties which 
furnished their contingent upon the importation of your 
manufactures? you know you would never suffer such a 
tax to be laid. You know, too, that you would not suffer 
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many other modes of taxation; so that when you come to 
explain yourself, it will be found that you will neither 
leave to themselves the quantum nor the mode, nor, in- 
deed, anything. The whole is delusion from one end to 
the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless’ it 
be universally accepted, will plunge you into great and 
inextricable difficulties. In what year of our Lord are the 
proportions of payments to be settled, to say nothing of 
the impossibility, that colony agents should have general 
powers of taxing the colonies at their discretion? Con- 
sider, I implore you, that the communication by special 
messages, and orders between these agents and their con- 
stituents on each variation of the case, when the parties 
come to contend together, and to dispute on their relative 
proportions, will be a matter of delay, perplexity, and 
confusion that never can have an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is 
the condition of those assemblies, who offer, by themselves 
or their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their 
proportion? The refractory colonies who refuse all com- 
position will remain taxed only to your old impositions, 
which, however grievous in principle, are trifling as to 
production. The obedient colonies in this scheme are 
heavily taxed; the refractory remain unburdened. What 
will you do? Will you lay new and heavier taxes by 
Parliament on the disobedient? Pray consider in what 
way you can do it. You are perfectly convinced that in 
the way of taxing you can do nothing but at the ports. 
Now suppose it is Virginia that refuses to appear at’ your 
auction, while Maryland) and North Carolina bid hand- 
somely for their ransom, and are taxed to your quota. 
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How will you put these colonies on a par? Will you tax 
the tobacco of Virginia? If you do, you give its death 
wound to your English revenue at home, and to one of the 
very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If you 
tax the import of that rebellious colony, what do you tax 
but your own manufactures, or the goods of some other 
obedient and already well-taxed colony? Who has said 
one word on this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you 
more and more as you enter into it? Who has presented, 
who can present you with a clew to lead you out of it? I 
think, sir, it is impossible that you should not recollect 
that the colony bounds are so implicated in one another 
(you know it by your own experiments in the biil for 
prohibiting the New England fishery) that you can lay no 
possible restraints on almost any of them which may not 
be presently eluded, if you do not confound the innocent 
with the guilty, and burden those whom, upon every prin- 
ciple, you ought to exonerate. He must be grossly igno- 
rant of America who thinks that, without falling into this 
confusion of all rules of equity and policy, you can restrain 
any single colony, especially Virginia and Maryland, the 
central and most important of them all. 

Let it also be considered that either in the present con- 
fusion you settle a permanent contingent which will and 
must be trifling, and then you have no effectual revenue; 
or you change the quota at every exigency, and then on 
every new repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

Reflect; besides, that when you have fixed a quota for 

| every colony, you have not-provided for prompt and 


: punctual payment. Suppose one, two, five, ten years’ ar- 


‘years. You cannot issue a Treasury Hxtent against the 
‘failing colony. You must make new Boston Port bills, 
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new restraining laws, new acts for dragging men to Eng- 
land for trial. You must send out new fleets, new armies. 
All is to begin again. From this day forward the empire 
is never to know an hour’s tranquillity. An intestine fire 
will be kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, which one 
time or another must consume this whole Empire. I allow, 
indeed, that the Empire of Germany raises her revenue 
and her troops by quotas and contingents; but the rev- 
enue of the Hmpire, and the army of the Empire, is the 
worst revenue and the worst army in the world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have 
a perpetual quarrel. Indeed, the noble lord who proposed 
this project of a ransom by auction, seemed himself to be 
£ that opinion. His project was rather designed for 
breaking the union of the colonies than for establishing 
a revenue. He confessed that he apprehended that his 
proposal would not be to their taste. I say this scheme of 
disunion seems to be at the bottom of the project; for I 
will not suspect that the noble lord meant nothing but 
merely to delude the nation by an airy phantom which he 
never intended to realize. But, whatever his views may 
be, as I propose the peace and union of the colonies as 
the very foundation of my plan, it cannot accord with one 
whose foundation is perpetual discord. 

Compare the two. This I offer to give you is plain 
and simple. The other, full of perplexed and intricate 
mazes. This is mild; that, harsh. This is found by ex- 
perience effectual for its purposes; the other is a new 
project. This is universal; the other, calculated for cer- 
tain colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory 
operation; the other, remote, contingent, full of hazard. 
Mine is what becomes the dignity of a ruling people; 
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‘gratuitous, unconditional, and not held out as matter of 
bargain and sale. I have done my duty in proposing it to 
you. I have indeed tired you by a long discourse; but 
this is the misfortune of those to whose influence nothing 
will be conceded, and who must win every inch of their 
ground by argument. You have heard me with goodness. 
May you decide with wisdom! For my part, I feel my 
mind greatly disburdened by what I have done to-day. 
I have been the less fearful of trying your patience, be- 
cause on this subject I mean to spare it altogether in 
future. I have this comfort, that in every stage of the 
American affairs, I have steadily opposed the measures 
that have produced the confusion, and may bring on the 
destruction of this Empire. I now go so far as to risk 
a proposal of my own. If I cannot give peace to my 
country, I give it to my conscience. 

But what, says the financier, is peace to us without 
money? Your plan gives us no revenue. No! But it 
does—for it secures to the subject the power of REFUSAL 
—the first of all revenues. Hxperience is a cheat, and 
fact a liar, if this power in the subject of proportioning 
his grant, or of not granting at all, has not been found 
the richest mine of revenue ever discovered by the skill 
or by the fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you 
£152,750 11s. 23d., nor any other paltry limited sum, but 
it gives the strong box itself, the fund, the bank, from 
whence only revenues can arise among a people sensible 
of freedom: Posita luditur arca. 

Cannot you in England; carnot you at this time of day; 
cannot you—a House of Commons—trust to the principle 
which has raised so mighty a revenue, and accumulated 
a@ debt of near one hundred and forty millions in this 
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country? Is this principle to be true, in. England and 
false everywhere else? Is it not true in Ireland? Has 
it not hitherto been true in the colonies? Why should 
you presume, that in any country, a body duly consti- 
tuted for any functions will neglect to perform its duty, 
and abdicate its trust? Such a. presumption would go 
against all government in all modes. Bat, in truth, this 
dread of penury of supply, from a free assembly, has no 
foundation in nature. For first observe, that, besides the 
desire,, which all men have naturally, of supporting the 
honor of their own government, that. sense of dignity, and 
that security of property, which ever attends freedom, has 
a tendency to increase the stock of the free. community. 
Most. may be taken where most is- accumulated. And 
what is the soil or climate where experience has not 
uniformly proved that the. voluntary flow of heaped-up 
plenty, bursting from the weight of its own rich luxuri- 
ance, has ever run with a more copious stream of revenue, 
than could be squeezed from the dry husks of oppressed 
indigence, by the straining of all the. politic machinery in 
the world. 

Next, we know that parties must ever exist in a free 
country. We know, too, that the emulations of such 
parties, their contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, 
their hopes and their fears, must send them all in their 
turns. to him that. holds the balance of the state. The 
parties are the gamesters, but Government keeps the table, 
and is sure to be the winner in the end. When this game 
is played, I really think it is more to be feared that the 
“people will be exhausted, than that Government. will. not 
_be supplied; whereas, whatever is got by acts of absolute 
power, ill obeyed, because odious, or by contracts ill kept, 
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because constrained, will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and 


precarious. 
**Hase would retract 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void.”’ 


I, for one, protest against compounding our demands. 
1 declare against compounding, for a poor limited sum, 
the immense ever-growing, eternal debt which is due to 
generous government from protected freedom. And so may 
I speed in the great object I propose to you, as I think it 
would not only be an act of injustice, but would be the 
worst economy in the world, to compel the colonies to a 
sum certain, either in the way of ransom-or in the way 
of compulsory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject; a revenue 
from America transmitted hither—do not delude your- 
selves—you never can receive it—no, not a shillmg. We 
have experienced that from remote countries it is not to 
be expected. If, when you attempted to extract revenue 
from Bengai, you were obliged to return in loan what you 
had taken in imposition, what can you expect from North 
America? for certainly, if ever there was a country quali- 
fied to produce wealth, it is India; or an institution fit for 
the transmission, it is the Hast India Company. America 
has none of these aptitudes. Jf America gives you taxable 
objects on which you lay your duties here, and gives you, 
at the same time, a surplus by a foreign sale of her com- 
modities to pay the duties on these objects which you tax 
at home, she has performed her part to the British reve- 
nue. But with regard to her own internal establishments, 
she may, I doubt not: she will, contribute in moderation; i 
say in moderation, for she ought not to be permitted to 
exhaust herself. She ought to be ‘reserved toa war, the 
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weight of which, with the enemies that we are most likely 
to have, must be considerable in her quarter of the globe. 
There she may serve you, and serve you essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, 
trade or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British 
Constitution. My hold of the colonies is in the close af- 
fection which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar — privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong 
as links of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea 
oi their civil rights associated with your government; they 
will cling and grapple to you, and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. But 
let it be once understood that your government may be 
one thing, and their privileges another; that these two 
things may exist without any mutual relation; the cement 
is gone; the cohesion is loosened; and everything hastens 
to decay and dissolution. As long as you have the wis- 
dom to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the.chosen race and sons of Eng- - 
land worship Freedom, they will turn their faces toward 
you. ‘The more they multiply, the more friends you will 
have. The more ardently they love liberty, the more 
perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have 
anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain; they may have it from Prussia; 
but, until you become lost to all feeling of your true in- 
terest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have 
from none but you. This is the commodity of price, of 
which you have the monopoly. This is the true Act 
of Navigation, which binds.to you the commerce of the. 
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colonies, and through them secures to you the wealth of 
the world. Deny them this participation of freedom, and 
you break that sole bond which originally made, and must 
still preserve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain 
so weak an imagination as that your registers and your 
bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 
and your clearances, are what form the great securities of 
your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, are 
the things that hold together the great contexture of this 
mysterious whole. These things do not make your gov- 
ernment. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it 
is the spirit of the English communion that gives all their 
life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the Haglish 
Constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of 
the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us 
here in England? 

Do you imagine, then, that ‘it is the Land Tax which 
raises your revenue? that it ?s the annual vote in the 
Committee of Supply which gives you your army? or 
that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery 
and discipline? No! surely no! It is the love of the 
people; it is their attachment to their government, from 
the sense of the deep stake they have in such a glorious 
institution, which gives you your army and your navy, 
and infuses into both that liberal obedience, without 
which your army would be a base rabble, and your navy 
nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and 
ehimerical tc the profane herd of those vulgar and me- 
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chanical politicians, who have no place among us; a sort of 


people who think that nothing exists but what is gross and 
material, and who, therefore, far from being qualified to be 
directors of the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn 
a wheel in the machine. But to men truly initiated and 
rightly taught, these ruling and master. principles, which, in 
the opinion of such men as I have mentioned, have no sub< 
stantial existence, are, in truth, everything and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom; and 
a great empire and little minds go ill together. If we are 
conscious of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our place 
as becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to auspicate 
all our public proceeding on America with the old warning 
of the Church, swrsum corda! We ought to elevate our minds 
to the greatness of that trust to which the order of Provi- 
dence has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into 
a glorious empire, and have made the most extensive and the 
only honorable conquests, not by destroying but by promot- 
ing the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human race. 
Let us get an American revenue as we have got an American 
empire. English privileges have made it all that it is; En- 
glish privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now, quod 
felix faustumque sit, lay the first stone in the temple of 
peace; and I move you, 

That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, 
and containing two millions and upwards of free inhabitants, 
have not had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending 
any knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them in 
the high court of Parliament. 
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